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««TIIE  EMPIBE  OF  TEXAK.*’ 

iMTlng  Hew  Orleans — Across  LonisUna  into  Texas — 
Eonston — The  Cattle  Ranges — San  Antonio — Old  Span¬ 
ish  Hissions — ^The  Hew  Texas. 

San  Antonio,  March  3, 1384. 

“  Why  do  you  go  through  Texas  with  a  rush  ?  ” 
wrote  my  dear  friend,  Dr.  Kendall,  when  giv¬ 
ing  some  suggestions  from  his  own  large  expe¬ 
rience  for  our  journey  through  the  Southern 
States  to  the  Pacific  Coast :  “  California  is  fa¬ 
miliar  ground  compared  with  tlie  new  Empire 
of  Texas.”  I  might  have  found  one  reason  for 
despatch  in  the  very  size  of  the  State  itself, 
which  is  like  the  ocean  for  vastness.  One 
does  not  “  slow  up”  at  sea,  where  there  is  no 
coast  on  the  horizon,  and  only  now  and  then  a 
ship  in  sight ;  and  as  the  traveller  in  Texas  is 
generally  “at  sea,”  there  is  not  much  to  detain 
him  on  his  journey.  However,  I  hope  we  have 
not  made  such  haste  as  not  to  take  in  some  im¬ 
pression  of  a  State  which  Is  truly  an  Empire. 

But  one  is  not  in  Texas  as  soon  as  he  is 
across  the  Mississippi.  He  is  still  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  eastern  part  of  Louisiana,  with  a  long 
journey  before  him  to  reach  its  western  bor¬ 
der,  Indeed  it  takes  some  hours  before  he 
is  across  all  the  mouths  and  bayous— the  vast 
ganglion  of  river  currents  and  inlets  from 
the  sea,  which  make  the  Delta  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  For  a  time  we  kept  along  the  banks  of 
the  central  stream,  with  the  spires  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  still  in  view,  and  as  these  faded  from 
sight,  and  we  found  ourselves 
“  By  the  lone  river, 

Where  the  reeds  quiver 
And  the  woods  make  moan,” 
there  was  a  majesty  in  that  mighty  fiood  which 
drains  the  whole  interior  of  a  continent,  only 
surpassed  by  the  majesty  of  the  sea  into  which 
it  poors. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  the  country  is  a  vast  lowland,  like 
Holland,  with  a  natural  richne.ss  of  soil  which 
might  make  it  equally  productive  if  cultivated 
with  the  same  care.  But  alas!  the  war  has 
made  terrible  havoc  with  the  industry  of  the 
South ;  and  although  some  of  the  plantations 
in  Louisiana,  and  especially  in  the  Teche  Coun¬ 
try  through  which  we  are  passing,  are  well  cul¬ 
tivated  and  yield  generous  returns,  there  are 
others  which  have  fallen  into  utter  decay.  This 
is  a  national  loss :  for  the  very  name  of  Old  Loui¬ 
siana  had  a  rich,  aristocratic  sound,  as  associat¬ 
ed  with  grande  seignetirif,  like  those  of  France, 
who  lived  on  great  estates,  and  exercised  a 
princely  hospitality.  But  of  many  of  these  ba¬ 
ronial  estates,  there  remains  now  only  the  tra¬ 
dition.  Senator  Gibson  told  me  that  he  inherit¬ 
ed  a  plantation  which  before  the  war  never  paid 
less  than  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
sometimes  seventy-five  thousand,  and  on  which 
now  the  only  human  being  was  one  poor  old 
negro  woman!  And  yet,  for  all  this,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  rejoiced  that  the 
war  had  issued  in  the  removal  of  Slavery,  even 
though  it  had  wrought  a  present  financial  ruin  : 
for  out  of  all  this  ruin  he  saw  the  hope  of  some¬ 
thing  better  to  come.  Though  for  a  time  cul¬ 
tivation  has  ceased,  the  soil  remains  as  rich 
and  fertile  as  ever,  and  in  time  will  be  occupied 
by  new  cultivators,  who  will  make  the  coun¬ 
try  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  In  the  words  of 
the  song  which  Whittier  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  negro  boatmen : 

“  De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow. 

We’ll  hab  de  rice  and  corn ; 

O  nebber  you  fear  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  hi»  horn.” 

It  was  midnight  before  we  were  out  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  river  that  descends  to  one  of  the 
Passes  to  the  Gulf.  As  the  traveller  crosses 
the  Rhine  (or  did  cross  it  when  other  countries 
reached  up  to  its  left  bank)  to  enter  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  Germany,  so  we  cross  the  Sabine  to  en¬ 
ter  the  “  Empire  of  Texas  a  i)ortion  of  Amer¬ 
ica  not  unworthy  to  be  named  beside  the  great 
European  States,  since  it  is  larger  than  either 
Germany  or  France. 

The  morning  brought  us  to  Houston,  where 
the  train  stopiied  for  nearly  an  hour.  Not  will¬ 
ing  to  lose  so  much  precious  time  in  breakfast, 

I  hailed  the  first  hackman,  and  bade  him  show 
me  all  he  could  in  this  brief  simce.  He  gave  a 
cut  to  his  Texan  j)onies,  or  rather  his  Mexican 
mustangs,  and  dashed  down  a  bank,  and  acro.ss 
a  stream,  and  up  a  bluff  on  which  the  city- 
stood,  and  “thrashed  around”  in  a  way  that 
might  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  po¬ 
lice  if  they  had  been  stirring  at  that  early  hour. 
This  running  a  race  is  hardly  the  way  to  get  a 
full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  a  strange  city, 
and  even  the  most  off-hand  English  traveller 
would  hardly  presume,  on  the  strength  of  it,  to 
pronounce  on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  or 
the  degree  of  its  civilization.  But  one  can  see 
the  outside  at  a  glance;  and  I  got  a  general 
impression  of  a  targe  town,  laid  out  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  style  of  most  new  “  cities,”  with  broad 
streets,  on  which  are  some  pretentious  build¬ 
ings,  but  which  dwindie  into  the  more  modest 
dwellings  of  the  j>eople,  as  the  streets  stretch 
away  for  a  long  distance  into  the  country.  I 
saw  too  that  it  was  a  purely  American  town, 
with  none  of  those  old  Simnish  features  which 
give  such  a  quaint  api)earance  to  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  border  of  Mexico.  In  short, 
Houston  differs  in  nothing  from  one  of  the 
new  cities  on  our  Western  frontier,  its  Ameri¬ 
can  character  corresiwnding  to  its  American 
name— that  of  the  hero  of  Texan  independ¬ 
ence. 

And  now  we  leave  the  place  of  human  hab¬ 
itation  behind  us,  and  iaunch  out  ui>on  the 
Plains,  whose  extent  has  given  Texas  the  name 
of  an  Empire — a  name  which  it  well  deserves, 
for  its  dimensions  are  truly  Imiierial.  Dr. 
Kendall,  in  one  of  his  grand  speeches  before 
the  General  Assembly,  thus  lays  down  the 
measuring  line,  to  set  forth  its  magnificent 
proportions ; 

In  magnitude  we  find  it  to  contain  274,000  square 
miles.  But  what  measure  shall  we  apply  to  it  to 
ve  us  better  ideas  of  so  much  space  ?  We  say  it 
larger  than  France;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  con- 
wlve  of  France  as  of  Texas  itself.  It  is  so  large 
that  if  you  would  take  Pennsylvania  as  a  unit  of 
measure,  you  may  extend  Pennsylvania,  with  Its 
present  width,  from  the  Delaware  on  the  east,  by 
Its  parallels  westward,  to  the  top  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  or  perhaps  what  is  better,  Texas  is 
just  a  little  larger  than  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illi¬ 
nois — that  is,  as  large  as  all  this  Northern  country 
from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
railroad  across  the  State  from  Texarkana  to  £1 
Paso  on  the  border  of  New  Mexico,  is  972  miles  long, 
or  as  far  as  from  New  Y’ork  to  Laporte,  Indiana ; 
and  the  road  from  Denison  on  the  north  to  Laredo, 
across  the  State  from  north  to  soath — &30  miles — 
Is  as  far  as  from  New  York  to  Erie  on  the  Lake 
Shore  road;  and  the  line  across  the  State  east¬ 
ward  from  El  Paso,  is  848  miles,  or  one-half  the 
way  to  Savannah,  Georgia. 

O  dear!  O  dear!  How  can  wo  ever  take  in 
such  magnificent  distancea— we  who  are  ac. 
customed  to  our  poor  little  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut?  And  even  New  York,  of  which 
we  have  proudly  boasted  as  the  Empire  State, 
is  nowhere.  How  can  I  ever  “  rise  to  the  height 
of  this  great  argument, “and  worthily  describe 
such  a  vast  dominion  ?  Ui>on  the  whole,  I 


think  I  will  not  attempt  it,  but  just  sit  at  the 
window  and  give  a  few  glimpses  of  what  passes 
before  the  eye. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Plains  is  disap¬ 
pointing.  They  are  grand  only  by  their  im¬ 
mensity — an  immensity  not  relieved  by  any  va¬ 
riety  of  surface,  by  mountains  or  forests.  As 
we  ride  on  and  on,  we  come  to  feel  almost  as 
if  we  were  exiles  of  Siberia,  wandering  over 
the  illimitable  Steppes.  But  happily  tliere  is 
one  feature  which  now  appears  to  relieve  the 
boundless  monotony.  The  plain  is  not  dead, 
but  all  astir  with  life:  for  we  have  entered  the 
cattle  ranges.  There  is  no  rural  picture  more 
pleasing,  or  more  often  chosen  by  painters  to 
put  in  the  foreground  of  a  landscape,  than 
that  of  cattle  grazing.  The  most  naked  heath 
takes  on  a  new  aspect  when  “clothed  with 
fiocks.”  Here  the  picture  is  constantly  repeat¬ 
ed.  If  one  does  not  see  the  cattle  on  a  thou¬ 
sand  hills,  he  sees  them  on  a  thousand  plahis. 
Of  the  number  in  these  herds,  I  dare  not  at¬ 
tempt  any  estimate.  They  can  only  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  buffaloes  which  ranged  over  these 
plains  at  an  earlier  day,  before  the  railroads 
drove  them  from  their  pasture-grounds.  A 
friend  told  me  he  once  rode  through  a  herd  of 
buffaloes  extending  forty  miles  !  We  saw  no 
single  herd  of  cattle  of  such  extent,  though  if 
all  had  been  pastured  together,  it  would  be 
diflBcult  to  put  bounds  to  them.  We  were  rid¬ 
ing  through  them  all  day.  These  cattle  ranges 
make  Texas  the  great  pasture-ground,  as  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Northwest  are  the 
great  grain-field,  of  the  country ;  and  we  might 
almost  say  of  the  world :  for  together  they  might 
feed  both  Europe  and  America. 

One  feature  of  the  cattle-raising  is  likely  to 
be  changed  by  the  introduction  of  railroads. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to  pasture  the 
herds  for  a  year  or  two  in  Texas,  and  then 
drive  them  slowly  north  to  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  the  cuttle  are  improved  by  the 
new  pastures,  while  they  are  nearer  to  market. 
This  moving  of  the  herds  is  a  very  picturesque 
sight,  hardly  to  be  seen  elsewhere  except  per¬ 
haps  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central 
Asia.  But  this  annual  migration  seems  likely 
to  become  obsolete.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  told  me  they  had 
been  invited  to  make  proposals  for  transport¬ 
ing  one  hundred  thousand  cattle !  He  added : 
“The  days  of  cattle-driving  are  over.”  With 
them  will  disappear  that  wild  character  of  the 
border,  the  cow-boy. 

With  such  observations  on  the  cattle  ranges 
and  their  multitudinous  population,  the  day 
passed  pleasantly.  But  we  were  not  sorry  for 
the  coming  of  Saturday  evening.  We  had 
planned  to  take  our  journey  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  successive  stages.  The  first  stage  was 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Antonio— a  distance 
of  over  five  hundred  miles,  quite  long  enough 
for  a  first  march.  The  sunset  was  falling  over 
the  laud8cai)e  as  we  left  our  Pullman  cur,  and 
drove  into  a  town  which  offered  the  most  i)er- 
fect  contrast  to  that  of  Houston,  which  we  had 
left  in  the  morning — one  that  is  not  American, 
but  Mexican,  and  which  retains  its  Mexican 
character  in  its  adobe  houses,  built  of  mud,  or 
brick  dried  in  the  sun — houses  which  do  not 
look  as  though  they  could  stand  much  wear 
and  tear,  but  which  have  stood  all  the  fioods 
and  storms  of  a  hundred  years.  The  iwpula- 
tion  in  the  streets  is  largely  Mexican.  It  was 
therefore  with  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  foreign 
country  that  we  settled  down  in  this  quaint  old 
town  to  pass  a  quiet  Sabbath. 

San  Antonio  is  a  place  of  historical  interest. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Texas  wdien  Texas  was  a 
province  of  Mexico,  and  here  took  place  one 
of  the  bloodiejt  struggles  in  the  war  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  At  one  corner  of  the  Plaza  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Alamo,  where  less  than  two 
hundred  Texans  were  besieged  by  four  thou¬ 
sand  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  who  batter¬ 
ed  down  the  walls  with  cannon,  and  stormed 
through  the  breach.  The  spot  is  still  shown 
where  Davy  Crocket  fell,  fighting  to  the  last. 
His  comrades  fought  on  till  only  six  men 
were  left,  who,  as  soon  us  they  were  taken, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  very  same  month, 
at  Goliad,  a  place  not  far  distant,  a  few  compa¬ 
nies  under  Col.  Fannin,  after  fighting  two  days 
against  a  superior  force,  surrendered,  when  the 
prisoners— over  three  hundred— were  marched 
to  San  Antonio,  and  there  .shot.  The  field  in 
which  they  met  their  fate  is  still  pointed  out 
to  the  stranger.  These  massacres  sent  such  a 
thrill  of  horror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Texans, 
that  from  that  time  their  war-cry,  as  they  went 
into  battle,  was  “  Remember  Goliad !  Remem¬ 
ber  the  Alamo!”  The  tide  soon  turned.  In 
less  than  two  months  was  fought  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  in  which  the  Mexicans  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  Santa  Anna  taken  prisoner,  when 
nothing  but  the  commands  and  entreaties  of 
Houston  saved  him  from  the  fate  which  he  had 
dealt  to  others.  These  are  old  tales  of  the  bor¬ 
der.  How  strange  they  seem  now  when  all  is 
quietne.ss  and  i>eace !  Yet  San  Antonio  is  still 
the  chief  military  post  of  the  Southwest.  On 
one  of  the  gentle  eminences  near  the  town  is 
what  would  be  called  in  India  the  “Canton¬ 
ment,”  laid  out  around  a  large  parade-ground, 
fronting  on  which  are  the  houses  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  and  near  by  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers. 
Here  are  kept  at  all  times  large  military  stores, 
and  troops  of  all  arms — infantry,  artillery,  and 
cavalry— ready  to  be  desjmtchod  to  any  iK)intat 
a  moment’s  notice. 

But  the  historical  interest  of  this  region  is  of 
a  far  earlier  date  than  that  of  Texan  independ¬ 
ence,  Along  this  frontier,  and  indeed  all  across 
the  Continent,  are  traces  of  early  Spanish  oc¬ 
cupation  and  of  Catholic  dominion.  Near  San 
Antonio  are  several  old  “  Missions,”  with  a 
Church  attached  to  a  Priory  for  the  monks, 
which  show  in  their  very  ruins  how’  ma.ssively 
they  were  built,  and  how  long  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  endure.  In  studying  these  ruins 
one  cannot  help  wondering  how  a  mere  com- 
Itany  of  mis3iouarie.s  could  erect  buildings 
whose  walls  are  like  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 
Perhaps  they  were  built  partly  with  a  military 
design,  to  serve  as  a  protection  against  attack 
by  the  Indians.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  told 
that  the  Jesuit  and  Dominican  Fathers  made 
slaves  of  the  natives,  and,  compelling  them  to 
become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
employed  them  to  build  the  very  structures 
which  were  the  means  of  their  oppression. 
This  is  a  formidable  indictment  of  the  early 
Catholic  missionaries— that  they  were  task¬ 
masters  over  those  whom  they  came  to  con¬ 
vert  and  to  save.  But  such  charges  must  be 
taken  with  due  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of 
historians.  If  in  some  cases  they  were  hard 
masters,  in  others  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
self-denying  teachers  and  guides.  This  belief, 
at  least,  I  wrill  indulge  when  visiting  ruins 
which  awaken  the  same  associations  as  the  old 
Abbeys  of  England ;  and  as  I  look  up  here  and 
there  to  some  old  tower,  I  love  to  think  of  the 
time  when  its  belfry  was  not,  as  now,  disman¬ 
tled  and  mute,  but  all  the  country  round  heard 


at  sunset  the  sound  of  the  convent  bell.  At 
least  those  Fathers  introduced  a  nominal 
Christianity,  of  which  the  fruits  remain  in 
churches  which  are  to  this  day  thronged  with 
worshippers.  As  w’e  looked  out  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  to  see  what  places  were  oi>en  for 
prayer,  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  on  the  old  market-place,  whose  open  doors 
invited  all  to  enter.  It  is  not  of  imposing  archi¬ 
tecture;  rude  pictures  hang  ui>on  its  walls ;  but 
it  was  filled  with  a  congregation  tha.t  in  ap¬ 
pearance  at  least  were  attentive  and  devout. 
It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  men  and  women 
of  different  races  and  complexions,  white  and 
black  and  red,  Mexicans  and  negroes  and  In¬ 
dians,  kneeling  on  the  same  hard  pavement, 
and  joining  silently  in  the  same  worship,  while 
the  priest  was  a  Frenchman,  who  siJoke  with 
difficulty  in  broken  Spanish.  But  he  was  full 
of  zeal.  It  was  Lent,  and  his  address  was  very 
fervent,  as  he  warned  his  hearers  against  being 
led  away  by  worldly  temptations. 

That  this  Catholic  faith  will  pass  away  is  not 
to  be  expected— at  least  for  the  present.  I  hope 
it  will  not  until  it  is  supplanted  by  some  purer 
form  of  Christianity.  But  with  the  infiux  of  a 
different  population  from  the  North  and  from 
Europe— of  Protestant  races,  there  will  come 
a  different  faith  and  worship.  Already  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  are  springing  up  in  many  places. 
Here  in  San  Antonio  is  a  beautiful  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church,  in  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  wor¬ 
ship  with  those  of  our  own  spiritual  kindred. 
With  Protestant  churches  will  come  schools, 
by  the  combined  infiuence  of  which  may  be 
raised  up  here  an  educated  and  a  Christian 
people. 

As  we  recall  these  memories  of  Old  Texas, 
some  will  ask.  But  what  of  the  New  ?  It  is  only 
within  our  day  that  the  new  life  has  been  born. 
At  the  beginning  no  man  dreamed  whereunto 
it  would  grow.  It  is  a  very  instructive  histori¬ 
cal  fact,  that  after  Texas  had  gained  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  without  our  help,  and  came  to  the 
door  of  the  American  Union  asking  for  admis¬ 
sion,  she  was  refused.  She  came  again,  and 
again  was  rejected.  It  was  not  till  “  the  third 
time  of  asking,”  less  than  forty  years  ago,  that 
she  was  received;  and  even  then  she  was 
thought  by  many  of  our  prudent  statesmen 
not  worth  the  having ;  that  she  would  bring  us 
only  trouble  and  vexation.  And  indeed  the 
first  result  of  annexation  was  the  Mexican 
War.  And  again,  as  if  to  disappoint  us  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  no  sooner  was  the  madness  of  seces¬ 
sion  abroad  in  the  South,  than  Texas,  which 
had  struggled  so  hard  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  took  herself  out  of  it,  and  fought 
against  it  to  the  bitter  end.  This  seemed  to 
demonstrate  the  folly  of  the  political  ambi¬ 
tion,  which  in  adding  to  our  domain  to  in¬ 
crease  our  greatness,  had  brought  upon  us 
such  accumulated  woes. 

But  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  events  which 
seem  ominous  only  of  evil,  arc  sometimes  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  greatest  good.  The  second  birth  of 
Texas  did  not  come  till  after  the  second  war, 
when  the  prodigal  son  came  back  into  the 
Union,  and  came  to  .stay;  and  the  territory 
that  was  at  first  annexed  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  Slavery,  served  to  enlarge  the  area  of  Free¬ 
dom. 

From  that  moment  Texas  entered  upon  a 
new  career  of  prosiierity.  Northern  capital 
began  to  fiow  in,  building  railroads  in  every 
direction,  along  which  towns  and  villages  have 
sprung  up,  and  by  which  every  part  of  the  State 
has  been  opened  to  settlement  and  cultivation. 

At  the  same  time  the  tide  of  foreign  immi¬ 
gration  that  was  coming  to  our  shores,  turned 
strongly  to  the  Southwest,  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  from  the  Old  World  cho.se  Texas  as  their 
home.  The  new  settlers  were  from  the  strong¬ 
est  races  of  the  Old  World.  Germans  especial¬ 
ly  have  come  in  vast  numbers.  Who  can  say 
that  they  will  not  yet  establish  here  a  New 
Germany  greater  than  the  Old  ’?  The  territory 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  Fatherland ;  in  the 
course  of  the  next  century  it  may  have  a  larger 
population.  But  without  making  comparisons, 
we  can  set  no  bounds  to  its  growth.  Already 
we  hear  the  tramp  of  millions  coming  to  take 
possession.  Unless  this  career  of  progress  is 
checked,  Texas  has  a  future  before  her  bound¬ 
less  as  her  own  Imperial  domain.  May  this 
American  “Empire”  be  forever  consecrated 
to  Religion  and  Liberty !  H.  M.  F. 


NOTES  FROM  NORTH  FIELD. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Nortbfielcl,  Mosi*.,  Juite  16th,  1884. 

No  one  need  ask.  Where  is  Northfield  ?  For 
Mr.  Moody  has  made  this  beautiful  village  a 
well  known  spot  to  the  Christian  ix'ople  of 
both  Britain  and  America.  It  not  only  gave 
birth  to  the  modern  Whitefield,  but  his  active 
heart  has  given  birth  to  two  Institutions  which 
promise  to  make  his  native  village  famous. 
Northfield  would  be  well  worth  a  visit,  if  it 
were  only  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  its  scenery. 
From  my  window  in  the  “East  Hall”  of  the 
Ladies’  Seminary  I  look  out  upon  an  enchant¬ 
ing  landscaiie— upon  the  Green  Mountains 
that  rise  beyond  Brattleboro,  upon  the  New 
Hami>shire  hills,  and  beneath  us,  through  a 
rich  emerald  valley  gleam  silvery  stretches 
of  the  CJonnecticut  river.  Such  scenery  and 
such  an  atmosphere  are  of  themselves  an  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  hundreds  of  young  women  who 
will  find  here  their  training-school  for  life. 

Four  years  ago  the  first  class  was  organized 
in  Northfield  Seminary;  and  yesterday  I  had 
the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  delivering  the  Bac¬ 
calaureate  discourse  to  the  pioneer  graduates 
of  the  institution.  The  twelve  young  women 
who  sat  in  front  of  that  pulpit  are  the  first 
“twelve  disciples”  who  go  out  hence  as  the 
earliest  results  of  the  Christian  training  of  this 
school  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter.  They  head  a  line  which  promises,  in 
time,  to  number  many  thousands.  This  insti¬ 
tution  is  founded  on  a  rock ;  it  has  already 
won  its  place  alongside  of  “  Mount  Holyoke,” 
“  Wellesley,”  and  other  schools  whose  prime 
object  is  to  educate  for  another  world  as  well 
as  for  the  holiest  activities  of  this  world.  It 
was  born  in  the  busy  and  benevolent  brain  of 
Dwight  L.  Moody.  A  poor  boy  himself,  with 
narrow  advantages,  he  determined  to  plant,  in 
his  beautiful  native  town,  two  schools  which 
should  afford  to  American  boys  and  girls  a 
thorough  education  at  very  small  cost.  Among 
the  host  of  applicants  for  places  in  the  North- 
field  Seminary,  the  preference  is  given  to  those 
of  vigorous  health,  scanty  means,  and  earnest 
piety ;  the  chief  aim  being  to  train  up  workers 
for  the  Master.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pupils  now  under  instruction,  eighty  per  cent, 
are  church  members,  and  a  large  proportion 
are  the  daughters  of  ministers.  The  total  cost 
for  one  year’s  board  and  tuition  is  only  one 
hundred  dollars ;  with  a  moderate  extra  charge 
for  Music,  Painting,  and  Drawing.  Of  course 
there  are  no  luxuries  of  table  and  wardrobe ; 
and  the  young  ladies  i>erform  all  the  work, 
whether  of  kitchen,  dining-hall,  or  dormitory. 


under  the  supervision  of  the  Matron.  Brother 
Moody  aims  to  do  his  utmost  to  shut  out  the 
Devil  and  all  his  angels,  including  laziness, 
pride,  and  dyspepsia.  A  healthier,  happier 
group  of  girls  I  have  never  seen. 

I  am  perfectly  astonished  at  the  progress  al¬ 
ready  made  in  providing  accommodations  for 
the  l^hool.  This  “  East  Hall  ”  is  a  noble  brick 
structure,  with  a  chapel  and  rooms  for  sixty 
pupils.  Down  in  the  valley  stands  “Bonar 
Hall  ”  (named  after  Dr.  Andrew  A.  Bonar  of 
Glasgow),  a  wooden  building  which  accommo¬ 
dates  forty.  Mr.  Moody’s  own  house  is  packed 
full  with  twenty-seven  more.  In  a  few  months 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  “Frederick  Mar- 
quand  Memorial  Hall  ”  will  be  completed,  and 
provision  thus  be  made  for  eighty  pupils. 
Foundations  are  laid  for  a  large  Recitation 
Hall,  which  will  afford  facilities  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  five  hundred  young  ladies ;  before 
five  years  have  passed,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  number  will  be  reached.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  glorious  institution  which 
is  linked  with  the  beloved  names  of  Moody  the 
evangelist,  and  Marquand  the  philanthropist. 

Two  miles  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  stand  the  four  new  buildings  devoted  to 
the  “  Mount  Hermon  ”  School  for  boys  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Of  this  school 
Mr.  Moody  is  also  the  President,  and  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  the  Superintendent.  The  buildings  are 
the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Hiram  Camp  of  New 
Haven.  As  this  school  is  just  in  its  chrysalis 
state,  I  cannot  say  much  about  it ;  but  the  sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty  bright  little  fellow’s  in  home- 
spun  whom  I  saw  in  their  school-room,  looked 
as  if  they  were  the  same  sort  of  raw  material 
out  of  which  grew  the  Bushnells,  John  Todds, 
Moodys,  and  Finneys  of  Puritan  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Yesterday  was  a  golden  Sabbath.  A  peace 
that  passeth  understanding  seemed  to  brood 
over  these  eternal  hills ;  it  was  the  sweet,  holy 
silence  of  God’s  day  of  rest.  As  I  watched 
from  my  window  the  farmers  gathering  to  the 
sanctuary,  it  recalled  tenderly  my  hallowed 
memories  of  the  country  church  of  my  boy¬ 
hood.  The  walk  from  the  Seminary  under  the 
cool  stately  elms  was  enchanting.  On  our  way 
we  passed  the  Summer  cottage  of  our  beloved 
friend  Dr.  Pentecost,  who  has  become  the  in¬ 
timate  sharer  of  Mr.  Moody’s  revival  work  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea. 

In  the  crowded  congregation  I  recognized 
the  fair,  placid  countenance  of  the  venerable 
mother  of  our  great  evangelist— looking  like  a 
meek  “Anna  the  prophetess,”  and  happy  in 
having  given  to  the  Church  of  God  such  a  son. 
She  w’ears  the  load  of  fourscore  lightly.  The 
service  of  song  was  conducted  by  the  young 
maidens  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  village  pas¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Drake,  sat  beside  me.  Seldom  have  I 
faced  a  more  inspiring  assemblage.  Before 
me  stood  the  little  band  of  girls  just  going 
forth  as  the  first  fruits,  the  “  wave-sheaf  ”  of 
this  training  School  for  the  service  of  Christ 
Jesus.  Envied  be  the  man  who  can  give  reality 
to  such  an  enterprise ;  and  how  brightly  gleam 
the  gold  and  the  silver  which  are  con  secrated 
to  Its  endowment ! 


LETTER  FROM  (  HINA. 

No  more  Danger  of  War  with  France. 

SbanKhai,  China,  May  15,  1884. 

Dear  Evangelist :  A  letter  on  Chinese  politics 
may  be  acceptable  at  this  juncture.  We  are 
where  we  can  see  through  now.  The  trouble 
which  seemed  to  threaten,  because  of  the 
French  advance  through  Annam  toward  the 
Chinese  frontier,  has  passed  like  a  Summer 
cloud,  and  with  much  the  same  effect.  The 
political  sky  was  darkened  for  a  short  time ; 
there  was  some  distant  rumbling,  as  though  a 
mighty  storm  was  approaching.  But  the  sky 
cleared,  the  sun  shines  forth  again,  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  fine. 

To  look  back  at  it,  the  part  China  has  acted 
—for  it  has  been  acting  simply— has  a  ludicrous 
aspect  only.  The  French  entered  Tongking 
with  a  small  force.  The  Chinese  Minister  to 
France  began  to  expostulate.  The  French 
took  Sontay.  The  Minister  approached  a 
threat.  If  France  marches  on  to  Bacninh, 
where  there  is  a  Chinese  garrison,  it  w’ill  be  a 
casus  belli.  France  took  Bacninh  with  very 
little  difficulty.  The  Black  Flags,  Chinese  and 
all,  had  business  somewhere  else.  After  this 
battle  the  leader  of  the  Black  Flags,  Liu  by 
name,  spoke.  He  said  hitherto  they  (his 
troops)  had  been  merciful  to  the  French, 
hoping  thereby  to  i)ersuade  them  to  give  up 
fighting,  and  go  home.  But  this  leniency  had 
been  mistaken  for  w’cakness.  If  the  French 
should  advance  further,  no  more  mercy  would 
be  shown.  The  results  of  the  battle  at  Bac¬ 
ninh  were  misrepresented  among  the  Chinese. 
Pictures  of  the  battle  were  hawked  about  the 
streets  of  Shanghai,  portraying  the  bravery  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  defeat  of  the  French. 
The  native  papers  then  announced  telegrams 
declaring  that  Bacninh  had  been  retaken. 
But  the  reports  were  all  false.  The  French 
held  the  ground  they  had  taken,  and  moved 
forward  to  one  or  two  more  unimportant 
places,  meeting  with  very  little  opposition. 

Then  came  various  reports  as  to  what  the 
French  would  do.  An  indemnity  would  be 
demanded  of  China.  Hainan  Island  would  be 
occupied  until  the  indemnity  could  be  paid. 
France  would  put  a  garrison  in  the  city  of 
Nanking  as  a  guarantee  that  the  Chinese 
would  keep  their  promises.  A  French  fleet 
would  go  to  the  north  to  assist  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  fleet  had  appeared  in  the  north. 
Such  are  some  of  the  tales  which  have  kept  up 
an  interest  in  the  war.  The  facts  are  no  fleet 
has  gone  north  of  this  port.  Five  men-of-war, 
carrying  over  1000  men,  have  been  here.  One 
ship  went  to  Chefoo.  Her  commander,  (!apt. 
Fournier,  who  is  well  known  in  China,  is  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Chinese  Viceroy  Lee  Hungchang,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Chefoo  to  Tientsin  in  a  merchant¬ 
man,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  in  the 
Chinese  customs  service.  Capt.  Fournier  met 
the  Viceroy,  and  entered  uiwn  negotiations. 
They  la.sted  only  three  or  four  days,  when  a 
preliminary  agreement  was  signed  by  both. 
This  agreement  provides : 

1.  That  France  shall  “secure  and  i>rotect 
the  southern  frontier  of  China,  which  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  Annam.” 

2.  China  agrees  to  recall  all  troops  from  An¬ 
nam  within  her  own  frontier,  and  not  to  con¬ 
cern  herself  with  any  existing  or  future  treaties 
between  France  and  Annam. 

3.  France  demands  no  indemnity  from  China, 
while  China  promises  that  “  on  her  frontier 
which  touches  Northern  Annam,  she  will  al¬ 
low  French,  Annamite,  and  likewise  Chinese 
goods,  to  come  and  go  and  be  disposed  of  free¬ 
ly,”  also  to  “arrange  a  tariff  which  shall  be 
exceedingly  liberal,  and  which  will  thus  be  of 
great  advantage  to  French  and  Annamite 
trade.” 

4.  France  agrees  that  in  future,  in  making 


or  altering  any  treaty  with  Annam,  she  will  in 
no  case  insert  expressions  derogatory  to  the 
prestige  or  dignity  of  China,  and  she  will  an¬ 
nul  all  her  existing  treaties  with  Annam  which 
injuriously  affect  Tonquin. 

5.  This  treaty  having  been  signed  by  both 
parties,  the  two  nations  will  apix)int  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  who  after  three  months  will  meet 
and  conclude  a  treaty  comprising  in  detail  all 
the  points  now  agreed  upon. 

The  French  Minister  is  already  en  route. 
He  is  to  visit  Hue  and  complete  the  cession  of 
Annam  to  France,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
French  protectorate,  and  then  proceed  to 
Pekin. 

It  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  that  all  has  been 
so  easily  arranged.  A  war  with  France  wouid 
result  in  no  honor  to  China,  and  w’ould  entail 
much  misery,  as  the  French  would  doubtless 
invade  the  Empire.  Already  the  disturbance 
of  trade,  because  of  a  prospect  of  war,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  much  loss.  Trade  has  been  virtually 
at  a  standstill  for  some  naonths.  Probably  it 
will  now  become  more  brisk,  and  go  on  as  be¬ 
fore  the  api)earance  of  the  war-cloud. 

Miuloiu  in  China  and  Coiea. 

Missionary  operations  in  the  south  have  been 
interfered  with,  but  up  this  way  and  farther 
north  very  little  has  occurred  to  interrupt  the 
ordinary  activity  of  the  missionaries.  Some 
apprehension  has  been  shown  in  one  or  two 
instances,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  no  attacks 
have  been  made  upon  any  missionary,  owing 
to  the  strained  relations  between  China  and 
France,  although  the  Chinese  make  little  dis¬ 
tinction  at  such  a  time  between  one  foreigner 
and  another. 

There  is  some  disappointment  felt  that  our 
Board  has  not  been  able  to  send  missionaries 
into  Corea.  That  country  is  open  to  trade,  to 
visitors,  and  why  not  to  the  Gospel  as  well  ? 
True,  the  treaty  does  not  specially  mention 
that  missionaries  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
country,  nor  does  it  prohibit  them  from  enter¬ 
ing.  Cannot  a  missionary  go  anywhere  a 
merchant  can  ?  He  is  not  a  stirrer  up  of  sedi¬ 
tion.  Minister  John  A.  Holderman  takes  the 
correct  view  of  the  missionary  in  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  King  of  Siam  last  February. 
Dr.  MoGilvary  and  others  of  our  society  asked 
permission  to  establish  a  missionary  station 
at  Lakon,  in  the  north  Laos  country.  Minister 
Holderman,  in  presenting  the  request,  said, 
referring  to  some  promises  the  King  had  made : 
“  Upon  these  liberal  and  enlightened  promises 
my  constituents  rely,  believing  as  I  do  that 
their  religion  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the 
people,  and  does  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  The  petitioners  are  not  politi¬ 
cal  agents  or  Jacobins,  but  peaceable,  law- 
abiding  persons,  desirous  of  doing  good.  .  .  . 
I  have  pleasure  in  commending  them,  and  in 
making  their  request  my  own.” 

I  confess  I  had  hoped  to  see  our  mission  be 
the  first  to  commence  mission  work  in  Corea; 
that  is,  first  among  Protestants.  The  Catho¬ 
lics  have  been  there  for  \  cans,  and  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  go,  treaty  or  no  treaty.  It  is  the  King’s 
business,  and  we  do  not  do  well  to  be  behind¬ 
hand  in  getting  at  it.  Missionaries  are  needed 
in  that  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
soon  be  there.  W.  S.  Holt. 


[From  our  Chicago  Correspondent.] 

THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  BLAINE. 

Position  of  the  Independent  Frees. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  sans  jmtr 
el  .sans  rcproche,  about  the  Independent  Press. 
As  used  by  those  who  claim  it,  this  is  a 
phrase  which  like  its  kindred  one,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  rater,  is  of  sinister  and  somewhat  offen¬ 
sive  meaning.  It  is  a  phrase  appropriat¬ 
ed  by  party  (not  necessarily  partisan)  journals 
which  repudiate  tjieir  party’s  action  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  party  conventions.  It  first  came 
prominently  into  use  twelve  years  ago,  when 
the  self-styled  Indeiiendent  Press  led  the  party 
whose  cause  it  espoused  and  its  candidate 
(Mr.  Greeley)  to  the  most  overwhelming  defeat 
that  ever  overtook  a  party  or  a  candidate.  Its 
influence  was  really  tremendous,  albeit  it  did 
not  yield  exactly  the  results  that  were  antici¬ 
pated  by  those  who  controlled  it.  The  people, 
if  blindly  subservient  to  party,  were  at  least 
thoroughly  independent  of  the  independent 
press.  And  now  that  press  is  preparing  again 
to  put  forth  its  power.  Will  it  be  as  Samson- 
like  as  before,  both  in  its  measures  and  in  its 
results  V  Perhaps  not. 

No  one  denies  that  any  party  newspaper  has 
a  perfect  right  to  repudiate  its  i^rty’s  action  if 
it  chooses ;  but  it  has  no  right  on  that  account 
to  set  up  for  itself  and  its  associates  a  special 
and  exclusive  claim  to  independence  of  thought 
and  action.  Such  an  assumi)tion  is  essentially 
arrogant  in  itself,  and  most  unjust  in  its  impli¬ 
cations.  It  implies,  and  is  often  intended  to 
imply,  that  papers  which  give  an  earnest  sup¬ 
port  to  the  measures  and  the  candidates  of 
their  party,  are  not  “independent,”  but  slav¬ 
ishly  subservient  to  party  tyranny.  But  the 
truth  is  that  there  is  just  as  much  honor,  just 
as  much  intelligence,  patriotism,  conscience, 
and  “  independence  ”  in  journals  which  sup¬ 
port,  as  in  journals  which  repudiate,  party  nom¬ 
inations.  To  assume  the  contrary,  as  the  inde¬ 
pendent  press  and  the  independent  voters  do, 
is  to  indulge  in  jtolitical  cant  as  offensive  as 
the  religious  cant  which  asserts  that  the  inde- 
Ijendent  thinker  is  especially  he  who  repudi¬ 
ates  all  creeds.  We  have  not  found  this  to  be 
so.  We  are  distrustful  of  those  whose  tru.st  in 
the  people,  whether  in  political  or  religious 
matters,  is  measured  exactly  by  the  degree  in 
which  the  iH’ople  follow  their  advice  and  carry 
out  their  wishes. 

I  am  stating  what  is  simply  true  when  I  say 
that  in  this  region  it  is  a  matter  of  general  and 
profound  surprise  that  the  candidates  named 
by  the  late  Republican  National  Convention, 
should  be  personally  assailed  with  such  ex¬ 
treme  virulence  as  they  are  by  sundry  journals 
in  the  East.  If  Mr.  Blaine  were  the  worst  man 
in  the  land,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  denun¬ 
ciation  cotild  be  carried  farther.  And  the  de¬ 
nunciation  is  not  all  laid  upon  the  candidates, 
but  is  bestowed  about  equally  upon  those  who 
nominated  them.  Thus  The  Indei)endent,  a 
journal  whose  fairness,  courtesy,  and  ability  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  admire,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  editorially  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  nom¬ 
inated  by  “  the  Star-routers  of  the  West  and 
the  bummers  of  the  East.”  It  prints  on  its  ed¬ 
itorial  page  a  correspondent’s  bitter  assault 
upon  Blaine  and  Logan,  in  which  among  other 
charges  is  one  that  their  nomination  was  “  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  mob.”  It  says  “  We  wish  most  em¬ 
phatically  to  put  ourselves  by  the  side  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  whose  opinions  it  prints,  one  of  whom 
denounces  Mr.  Blaine  as  “  a  corrupt,  dishonest 
man,”  caila  him  a  “  dexterous  demagogue,” 
and  with  valorous  rhetoric  pro]x>ses  to  “  set 
the  foot  of  his  uttermost  contempt  upon  the 
moral  imbecility  ”  which  will  not  aid  in  crush¬ 
ing  him.  We  do  not  know  which  most  to  won¬ 
der  at— the  sentiments  thus  expressed,  or  the 


fact  that  we  find  them  in  a  religious  and  inde¬ 
pendent  journal. 

Again,  I  find  in  a  Boston  journal  among 
many  letters,  one  from  a  loved  friend,  an  able 
Congregational  minister,  charging  that  the 
nominations  were  made  by  “the  machine,’* 
and  must  therefore  be  defeated  at  every  haz¬ 
ard.  Now  when  religious  journals  and  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers  are  forward  to  open  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  this  style,  it  certainly  will  not  be  be¬ 
cause  of  their  restraining  influence  if  the  cam¬ 
paign  does  not  speedily  degenerate  into  one 
from  which  all  ordinary  decencies  of  political 
discussion  shall  be  absent. 

The  writer  of  this  was  not,  but  is  now,  “a 
Blaine  man.”  He  earnestly  desired  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Hawley  or  Edmunds.  But  if  his 
preference  was  defeated  by  “  the  dictation  of  a 
mob,”  then  the  nominations  of  Lincoln  la 
1860,  of  Grant  in  1868,  and  of  Garfield  in  1880, 
all  of  which  he  witnessed,  were  each  and  all 
dictated  by  a  mob.  Mr.  Blaine’s  nomination 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  ever  made  by  any  party 
through  the  votes  of  delegates  all  of  whom 
were  chosen  under  the  principle  of  district  rep¬ 
resentation,  and  who  came  direct  from  the 
people.  It  was  the  nomination  of  a  man  out 
of  office  for  three  years,  of  a  man  who  had 
been  in  public  life  for  twenty  years,  and  whose 
record  is  as  well  known  to  the  honest  and  re¬ 
fractory  people  as  to  their  would-be  guides.  It 
was  a  nomination  by  more  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  delegates,  and  was  no  doubt 
desired  and  ratiflr^  three-fourths  of  the 
Republican  voters  of  the  country.  Indeed 
never,  probably,  did  a  nomination  more  fully 
voice  the  {people’s  desire  and  hope.  It  does 
not  accord  with  the  facts  to  say  that  it  was  the 
work  of  “  the  machine.”  Are  the  people  then 
so  destitute  of  good  judgment  or  of  conscience, 
that  they  desire  “a  corrupt,  dishonest  man” 
for  their  President  ?  Either  this  is  true,  or  else 
these  accusers  of  Mr.  Blaine  are  mistaken. 
Perhaps  they  are  mistaken  just  as  many  good 
men  were  who  in  1860  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
backwoods  demagogue ;  who  in  1864  thought 
him  a  bad  man,  whose  defeat  was  necessary 
not  only  to  “  save  the  party,”  but  even  to  save 
the  country;  and  who  in  1880  regarded  Mr. 
Garfield  as  personally  unworthy  of  the  high 
office  for  which  he  was  nominated.  One  thing 
is  certain:  that  iwrsonal  defamation  is  not  a 
wise  mode  of  warfare.  And  another  thing 
which  is  reasonably  certain,  is  that  no  good 
man  is  likely  to  be  a  very  good  President,  If 
elected  by  and  dependent  upon  a  bad  party, 
while  even  a  bad  man  will  be  compelled  to  be 
a  tolerably  good  President,  if  elected  and  re¬ 
strained  by,  and  held  accountable  to,  a  party 
of  noble  traditions,  and  in  the  main  good  prin¬ 
ciples. 

All  this  is  written,  not  so  much  to  advocate 
any  man’s  candidacy  as  to  protest  against  a 
vituperative  and  slanderous  campaign.  This 
whole  section  of  country  is  full  of  original 
Blaine  men,  among  whom  are  men  eminent  as 
Christian  ministers,  and  many  Christian  lay¬ 
men  ;  and  it  savors  neither  of  charity  nor  of 
truth  to  intimate  that  they  are  lacking  in 
“conscience”  or  in  “intelligence.”  Speak  to 
the  brethren  down  East,  that  they  go  slow. 

“  When  Rognes  PaU  Out." 

The  rest  of  the  quotation  the  reader  can  sup¬ 
ply.  Our  city  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  have  a 
fresh  illustration  of  its  truth.  For  a  long  time 
our  gambling  establishments  have  been  wide 
open,  without  the  slightest  interference  from 
the  municiiml  authorities.  The  gamblers,  and 
especially  their  chief,  have  so  much  political 
influence  that  our  Mayor  of  evil  repute  has,  in 
return  for  their  support,  left  them  to  prosecute 
their  infamous  business  undisturbed.  But 
lately  they  have  turned  against  the  Mayor, 
and  havfi  sought  to  defeat  his  political  aspira¬ 
tions.  In  retaliation  ho  has  begun  to  raid 
their  establishments,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
wilt  continue  the  good  work— for  the  work  is 
good  if  the  motive  is  not— until  he  has  com¬ 
pletely  shut  them  up. 

The  Prohibitioniato 

Have  been  holding  a  State  Convention  during 
the  present  week  at  Bloomington.  They  adopt¬ 
ed  a  platform  in  which  they  denounce  the 
Legislature  for  not  submitting  a  prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  vote  of  the  people;  declare 
the  two  great  political  parties  unworthy  of 
support;  assort  that  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
of  course  does  not  include  liquor  drinking,  but 
only  the  manufacture  and  safe  of  liquor,  “is 
the  great  curse  of  the  world  ” ;  demand  that 
all  license  laws  be  “  at  once  and  forever  obliter¬ 
ated  from  the  statutes  of  the  State  ” ;  condemn 
the  use  of  money  derived  from  tax  on  whiskey 
to  educate  children ;  and  espouse  the  cause  of 
woman  .suffrage.  They  nominated  a  full  ticket 
for  State  officers,  and  unanimously  declared 
their  preference  for  Gov.  St.  John  as  the  can¬ 
didate  for  President.  It  was  a  political  con¬ 
vention  made  up  of  delegates  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  ministers  and  laymen. 

A  New  Preeidential  Ticket. 

The  second  National  Convention  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
closed  its  labors  in  this  city  yesterday.  It  was 
the  convention  of  the  “Araericnn  Party,”  or 
rather  a  meeting  of  the  National  Committee 
of  that  party.  The  minister  who  opened  the 
proceedings  with  prayer,  thanked  God  that 
while  there  were  many  political  parties  false 
and  corrupt,  there  yet  were  a  few  men  (about 
150  attended  the  Convention)  who  were  true  to 
principle.  Ex-Senator  Pomeroy  of  Kansas  (of 
un.savory  fame)  was  nominated  for  President, 
receiving  seventy-two  votes;  white  C.  A. 
Blanchard  received  three  votes;  Jonathan 
Blanchard  (the  father  of  the  preceding)  seven 
votes;  and  Gov.  St.  John  and  Julius  H.  Seelye 
one  vote  each.  The  platform  contained  fif¬ 
teen  planks,  among  which  are  these :  That  this 
is  a  Christian  and  not  heathen  nation ;  that 
God  requires  and  man  needs  a  Sabbath ;  that 
the  imiKrrtation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  In¬ 
toxicating  drinks  should  be  prohibited;  that 
the  charters  of  all  secret  lodges  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  and  their  oaths  prohibited  by  law ;  that 
the  ballot  should  be  given  to  women;  that 
polygamy  should  be  immediately  suppressed 
by  law ;  and  that  the  electoral  colleges  should 
be  abolished  and  the  vote  be  direct  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-President.  John  A.  Conant  of 
Willimantlc,  Conn.,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Convention  explaining  that  it  wae 
with  no  intent  of  diseourtesy  to  the  American 
Party,  that  she  did  not  send  to  it,  as  to  other 
political  i)arties,  a  memorial  from  the  Woman’s 
Temperance  Union,  but  because  this  party  was 
in  symi>athy  with  them.  Clemknt. 

Cblcago,  III.,  June  21,  IMM. 


‘  The  Way  to  God,  and  How  to  Find  It,’  is  the 
feurth  of  a  series  of  authorized  volumes  by 
Mr.  Moody.  Like  the  title,  the  nine  chapters 
which  follow  are  powerful  in  their  simplioity 
and  directness,  and  their  close  adherence  to 
I  Scripture.  Chicago ;  F.  H.  Revell. 
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THE  CATALRT  IN  THE  FIRST  TEAR  OF 
THE  WAR. 

By  O.  B.  EoteUiM,  Surgeon. 

One  of  The  Etanoelist  family  who  marched 
and  suffered  the  first,  second,  and  third  years, 
and  is  near  the  end  of  a  lifetime  of  suffering 
for  those  years,  asks  to  enter  a  plea  for  true 
history,  and  for  justice  to  his  comrades,  living 
and  dead,  before  his  pen  drops  out  of  a  help¬ 
less,  dying  hand. 

The  first  star  (a  Brigadier-Oeneral’s  mark) 
won  in  the  cavalry  service  was  George  D. 
Bayard’s,  the  first  Colonel  of  the  First  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Cavalry.  His  second  star  (Major- 
General’s)  was  fairly  won  and  ready  near  his 
twenty-seventh  birthday,  and  a  very  few  days 
would  have  shown  it  on  his  shoulder,  when  the 
fatal  shell  at  Fredericksburg  gave  him  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  death  instead.  And  the  grave  at  Prince¬ 
ton  covers  as  bright  a  record,  and  one  of  as 
high  promise,  as  that  first  year  of  the  war  gave 
to  any. 

He  had  shown  all  needful  qualifications,  and 
spirit  and  ambition  and  personal  character, 
for  the  highest  rank  of  Generalship.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Bayard,  with  life  long  enough, 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  competitor  for 
the  third  star  (Lieutenant-General’s),  and 
have  been  the  peer  of  the  highest. 

How  many  know  to-day  that  Gen.  Bayard  in 
this  first  year  was  the  first  man  who  suggested 
cavalry  raids  to  the  "War  Department,  exact¬ 
ly  such  as  made  Sheridan  famous  eighteen 
months  later,  and  that  he  planned  and  carried 
out  to  full  success  just  such  a  raid,  but  with  a 
little  force  ?  I  know  it,  I  went  with  him ;  and 
I  was  along  with  every  raid  of  Sheridan  also. 

We  are  continually  reading  now'  about  the 
Yankee  cavalry  “showing  their  heels,’’  and 
about  their  “being  no  trouble  ’’  the  first  year 
to  the  vastly  superior  ability  of  their  enemies. 
A  few  green  regiments,  with  greener  officers 
(thanks  to  Cameron’s  policy  for  such),  did  so ; 
but  leaving  the  men  of  Buford  and  Averill  to 
tell  their  honorable  history,  I  tell  what  I  saw. 

I  have  searched  three  printed  books  that  I 
know  give  true  history  of  our  doings,  and  my 
own  pocket  memorandum  book,  to  be  sure 
when  I  say  that  Bayard  and  his  cavalry  did 
not  once,  from  their  first  fray  at  Drainsville  in 
1861,  run  away  from  any  body  of  cavalry,  larg¬ 
er  or  not  larger  than  their  own  party,  and  that 
only  overwhelming  numbers  of  “chivalry’’ 
could  ever  get  even  an  orderly  retreat  from 
one  of  his  old  regiments. 

His  bold  fighting  and  skilfui  strategy  with  a 
depleted  and  worn-out  little  band,  among  the 
wooded  hills  of  the  Bapidan  country  on  Aug. 
8,  1862,  baffied  and  delayed  the  advance  of 
Lee’s  army— infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry, 
led  by  Stonewall  Jackson — more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  met  and  repulsed  all  flank  move¬ 
ments  and  attacks,  with  only  little  battalions, 
squadrons,  and  squads,  miles  apart,  but  ready 
on  all  sides,  and  covering  territory  enough  for 
thirty  times  as  much  force.  Jackson  knew 
that  there  was  only  a  few  cavalry  there,  but  he 
couldn’t  get  around  them,  and  could  not  get 
them  together  to  crush  them.  He  started 
around  them  in  the  night  to  gobble  up  Bayard 
whole,  and  to  surprise  and  drive  off  Banks  be¬ 
fore  McDoweli  got  there,  but  Bayard  was  never 
caught  napping.  It  cost  Jackson  a  whole  day 
of  hard  marching  and  fighting,  and  use  of 
artillery  too,  to  push  that  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  back  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  he  sent 
just  two  Yankee  prisoners  southward  for  that 
day  and  night.  When  the  night  was  near, 
Bayard  chose  the  place  for  battle,  and  concen¬ 
trating  his  force,  held  it  that  night  and  next 
morning,  so  that  the  enemy  thought  that 
Banks’s  army  was  there.  Bayard  had  won. 
Jackson  paid  heavy  cost  for  it  afterward. 

Next,  when  Banks  was  fighting  against  odds, 
and  McDowell’s  vastly  larger  army  kept  lying 
just  behind  to  see  Banks  whipped,  our  Knapp’s 
Battery  became  so  destructive  to  Jackson  that 
he  prepared  to  take  it.  He  formed  his  Iron 
Brigade  behind  a  woods  in  a  wheat-field,  in 
three  lines,  with  bayonets  fixed  for  a  charge, 
and  moved  on.  There  were  none  there  to  meet 
him,  but  one  little  battalion  of  the  First  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Cavalry.  They  could  die,  but  they 
couldn’t  run  away  and  leave  their  guns.  Bay¬ 
ard  ordered  a  charge.  They  went  through 
that  woods  very  quickly,  and  were  stopped  un¬ 
der  short  range  fire  to  demolish  a  fence.  They 
lost  all  the  benefit  of  quick  motion  and  sur¬ 
prise,  but  they  closed  up  and  charged  on  at  a 
gallop  or  run,  under  a  tempest  of  front  and 
cross  tire,  right  into  “  the  jaws  of  death,’’  right 
upon  those  three  lines  of  bayonets.  They 
were  the  men  that  Bayard  had  taught  and 
driiled  as  Ck>loneI. 

Now  it  was  little  Bayard  against  the  great 
Jackson ;  cavalry  in  the  first  year  against  the 
Iron  Brigade;  sabres  only  against  bayonets 
and  bullets ;  it  was  164  against  10,000  in  open 
field,  and  the  164  won  the  charge,  and  won 
their  end  of  the  battle  that  day  also.  They 
went  through,  and  forming  again,  charged 
back  (71  came  back).  The  sabres  did  their 
work  with  desperate  vigor;  the  enemy  was 
utterly  broken  into  disorder,  so  that  they  gave 
up  the  charge,  and  Knapp’s  Battery  was  saved. 
This  was  a  sample  of  how  the  cavalry  “  showed 
their  heels’’  that  year  before  the  terrible 
“chivalry."  Please  give  us  a  rest  from  such 
lying,  everybody.  One  of  the  officers— an  old 
English  cavalryman,  one  of  the  immortalized 
six  hundred  of  Balaklava— said  to  me  that 
same  day  “  It  was  a  hotter  place  than  Bala- 
klava.’’  These  things  are  true.  They  are,  or 
were,  on  the  records  in  Washington. 

Generals  Pope,  McDowell,  and  Banks  rode 
over  together  and  congratulated  Bayard  pub¬ 
licly  for  that  two  days’  work. 

Who  knows  now  that  Bayard  and  Buford, 
with  a  few  cavalry,  held  Longstreet’s  Corps  at 
Thoroughfare  Gap  on  the  day  before  Bull  Run 
long  enough  for  some  Generals  to  have  beaten 
Lee,  before  Longstreet  came  to  help  him  ? 
Who  knows  that  Bayard  at  Fredericksburg, 
with  his  old  regiment,  went  over  the  river  the 
night  before,  and  up  the  hill,  and  kept  Jack- 
son  back,  and  kept  the  way  open,  and  saved 
Meade  from  fighting  his  way  so  far  up  the  hill  ? 
When  this  was  done  Bayard  went  back  in 
glory,  and  the  fatal  shell  followed  him ;  and 
that  first  year’s  cavalry  work  was  done  that 
very  hour. 

I  write  this  because  boastful  rebels,  who  to¬ 
day  will  vote  none  but  a  rebel  leader  to  Con¬ 
gress,  are  actually  making  our  history  by  iier- 
petual  repetition  of  false  assertions,  which  not 
denied  will  be  accepted  as  true  history ;  and  a 
part  of  it  is  generally  believed  now.  The  i^a- 
pers  give  it  currency  all  the  time.  I  call  on 
my  comrades  to  speak  out  and  crush  it  out 
with  simple  truth,  poured  in  on  all  sides.  They 
will  be  heard,  but  “silence  gives  consent.” 

The  Evangelist  in  kindness  allowed  one  to 
tell  lately  how  the  Yankee  cavalry  ran  away 
the  first  year,  forgetting  that  such  words  insult 
and  wound  the  men  who  worked  and  suffered 
more  days  and  nights  than  any. 

I  ask  for  the  record  of  any  other  regiment 
but  Bayard’s  own,  on  either  side,  that  went 
down  from  1,200  drilled  and  hardened  men  to  a 
little  over  200,  for  duty  in  one  Spring  cam¬ 
paign,  and  that  by  constant  overstrain,  not 
crushed  in  any  one  battle.  Secretary'  Cameron 


refused  cavalry  volunteers,  and  the  enemy 
mounted  every  horse  they  could.  Ours  were 
ten  men  pushed  for  the  work  of  a  hundred,  and 
they  neither  flinched  nor  ran  away.  Give  them 
the  honor  due,  and  keep  it  bright.  Bayard 
the  first  year,  wi’h  the  grand  Cavalry  Corps  of 
1863-4,  would  have  kept  Virginia  in  constant 
terror,  and  changed  the  result  of  battles.  Un¬ 
der  Gregg  afterward  our  party  kept  its  standing 
fully  up,  but  that  standing  was  made  in  the 
first  and  the  hardest  year.  We  claim  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  that  year  as  our  highest  glory. 


GATHERING  THE  SARATOGA  FRAGMENTS. 

The  fragments  left  after  a  rich  feast  ought 
to  be  gathered  up.  "We  bring  to  you  many  bas¬ 
kets  full,  but  can  only  give  you  a  taste  of  the 
wholesome  meats,  some  rich  clusters  of  the 
grai)e8,  and  a  few  drops  of  golden  honey.  Oh, 
if  you  could  only  all  have  enjoyed  it  with  us. 
The  elaborate  floral  decorations  of  apple  blos¬ 
soms  lent  their  delicate  perfume,  the  salubri¬ 
ous  air  of  Saratoga  lent  its  charm,  but  these 
were  not  the  inspiration.  The  two  days  just 
passed  had  been  missionary  days  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  there  were  those  before  us 
who  were  so  ‘enthused,’  that  it  was  manifested 
on  all  sides.  Such  was  its  contagion,  that  we 
soon  found  ourselves  swayed  by  it.  And  that 
loe  means  several  hundreds,  for  at  the  first  half 
hour  of  prayer  the  church  seemed  full.  Mrs. 
Schenck  of  Philadelphia  was  the  chosen  lead¬ 
er,  and  in  a  few  stirring  words  held  up  to  our 
view  some  of  our  opportunities  and  some  of  our 
prospects.  The  words  of  welcome  from  Mrs. 
Nason  of  Troy,  were  on  the  theme  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Courage.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Allen  of  St.  Louis 
resiHjnded,  urging  that  woman’s  success  as 
everywhere  blessed  by  God,  should  be  our  in¬ 
centive  to  greater  zeal  in  this  work.  Of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  committees  I  will  only  mention  that  of 
the  Children’s  Magazine.  This  year  shows  the 
interest  felt  by  an  increase  of  12,500  over  last 
year.  There  are  now  16,000  copies  circulated. 
Yet  these  are  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  to  the 
12,919,778  Sunday-school  scholars  in  our  land. 
A  free  discussion  on  the  subject  of  making  the 
magazine  a  greater  power  in  the  future  of  our 
churches,  was  invited,  and  the  opportunity 
was  well  improved.  A  motion  was  finally  made 
and  adopted  to  increase  the  circulation  to  20,- 
000  this  year,  the  audience  pledging  themselves 
to  personal  effort  to  this  end  by  a  rising  vote ; 
and  as  a  beginning  of  action  on  my  part  of  that 
vote,  I  w'ould  say  just  hereto  the  ladies,  please 
don’t  refuse  me  when  I  ask  for  your  name  and 
twenty-five  cents,  that  this  Children’s  Work 
for  Children  may  enter  every  home.  It  is  no 
child’s  talk  and  plaything;  it  does  all  good 
who  read  it.  There  is  missionary  food  for  you 
and  me. 

All  were  disappointed  that  Mrs.  Alden 
(“  Pansy  ’’),  who  came  next  on  the  programme, 
could  not  be  present.  Miss  Loring  was  there 
with  her  fervent  prayer  and  earnest  words. 
Mrs.  Perkins  of  Philadelphia  followed  her 
with  reiiuests  for  letters  to  missionaries,  and  I 
don’t  know  as  I  was  wrong  at  the  little  secret 
rejoicing  that  came  to  me  for  the  twelve  month¬ 
ly  letters  from  our  society.  The  morning  ses¬ 
sion  closed  with  “Shall  we  whose  souls  are 
lighted,’’  &c. 

At  three  o’clock  we  looked  into  the  faces  of 
the  long  line  of  missionaries  on  the  platform. 
The  W'oman’s  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  under  its  care  missionaries  in  In¬ 
dia,  Siam,  Persia,  Africa,  Syria,  Mexico,  and 
Guatemala.  From  every  quarter  comes  the 
cry  for  more  helpers.  The  work  grows  every¬ 
where  beyond  the  power  of  the  few  enlisted. 
Its  needs  are  constant  and  pressing.  Mrs. 
Hubbard  of  New  York,  president  of  our  Board, 
read  a  paper  on  “Child  Marriage  in  India.’’ 
The  efforts  of  the  past  year  in  that  direction 
have  had  some  good  results.  The  paper  was 
accepted  and  the  committee  discharged.  Mrs. 
Gibson  of  India  also  si>oke  of  the  evils  result¬ 
ing  from  early  marriage.  Medical  missions 
had  its  full  share  of  attention.  The  subject 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Perkins  of  Philadeli)hia. 
Mrs.  Edward  Newton  of  India  spoke  with  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  great  success  of  those  missionaries 
who  could  combine  the  healing  of  the  body 
with  the  enlightening  of  the  soul.  She  told 
her  touching  stories  with  a  voice  strong  and 
earnest,  and  right  gladly  do  we  count  her  in 
the  long  line  of  “  Newtons  of  India.’’  She  had 
with  her  young  Dr.  Newton  of  the  third  gener¬ 
ation,  a  lad  of  six  years,  very  much  at  home  in 
the  great  company. 

After  singing.  Dr.  Cheek  of  the  Laos  Mission 
was  introduced.  With  the  aid  of  a  mai)  he 
explained  his  proposed  location  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal  which  the  children  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  going  to  buiid  in  Chaing  Mai.  He 
described  the  50xl8-foot  room  built  on  poles 
out  into  the  water.  He  had  treated  in  1875  800 
patients,  and  this  last  ijear  13,000  in  that  room. 
Do  we  not  see  his  need  ?  He  told  of  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  natives  in  regard  to  sickness 
and  disease,  and  the  barbarous  method  of 
treatment  by  spirit  doctors.  With  him  was 
introduced  Dr.  Cheek  of  the  second  genera¬ 
tion,  a  lad  of  nine.  He,  with  young  Newton, 
were  each  made  happy  by  a  gift  from  a  iady  in 
the  audience  of  a  little  roll  of  twenty  nickles, 
that  they  might  get  a  token  of  remembrance 
of  this  meeting. 

While  the  collection  was  being  taken,  Mrs. 
Allen  Butler  introduced  a  minute  in  reference 
to  the  death  by  heart  disease  of  Mrs.  Rev.  A. 
R.  Flint  of  Roseberry,  Oregon.  She  got  on  her 
way  as  delegate  to  this  meeting  as  far  as  Port- 
iand,  Oregon,  when  she  died. 

If  I  give  you  any  tiling  of  a  full  account  of 
our  last  Foreign  Mission  session,  we  are  not 
yet  half  through.  But  we  will  hasten.  Dr.  S.  J. 
McPherson  presided.  Of  course  he  must  com- 
piiment  woman’s  ability  in  saying  she  could 
excel  him  in  this  position,  but  that  was  saying 
too  much.  He  first  introduced  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Africa.  He  brought  to  us  a  report 
of  the  work  there— how  the  missionaries  found 
the  people  on  that  coast  forty  years  ago,  how 
they  had  extended  the  work  gradually  toward 
the  interior.  Some  tribes  are  much  more  de¬ 
graded  than  others.  He  said,  too,  that  those 
colored  men  who  have  stood  before  the  Assem¬ 
bly  as  our  equals,  are  descended  from  the  low¬ 
er  classes,  and  the  freedmen  of  America  are  not 
equal  to  natives  of  Africa.  Their  work  there 
had  been  thus  far  rudimental.  The  estab- 
iishing  of  schools  and  training  of  a  ministry 
had  gone  on  until  a  great  part  of  the  work  is 
done  by  native  preachers.  The  i>eoi)le  are 
eager  for  the  Gospel.  What  word  shall  we 
carry  back  to  those  workers  on  the  field  ? 
May  we  tell  them  “  Go  forward,  so  that  some 
time  we  may  stand  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country  and  thank  God  for  the  light  that  has 
conquered  the  darkness  of  the  land  ’’  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Henry  of  China  said  he  came  to 
speak  of  the  women  in  China.  Fifteen  mill¬ 
ions  of  them  are  now  ready  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion.  There  are  now  started  in  Canton  and 
vicinity  twenty-five  schools  for  cirls.  These 
are  taught  by  pupils  from  the  boarding-schools 
established  by  our  missionaries.  These  train¬ 
ing-schools  are  the  itower  for  the  future  of 
China.  Nine-tenths  of  those  educated  have 
become  Christians.  Every  graduate  from 
them  can  rei>eat  the  entire  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  ui/w  graduates  at  this  last  exam¬ 
ination  there  were  added  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Genesis,  Exodus,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  and 


Isaiah  ;  and  more  than  this,  they  can  each  give 
quite  a  thorough  exposition  of  what  they  re¬ 
peat.  The  Chinese  women  make  earnest  and 
sincere  Christians.  Much  has  been  done  for 
them  in  the  w'ay  of  medical  treatment. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Merwin  was  from  Chili,  South 
America,  and  his  words  were  strong  with  cour¬ 
age  and  faith.  He  said  the  General  Assembly 
a  few  days  ago  baptized  a  child  into  the  Church, 
and  that  child  was  the  Presbytery  of  Chili.  It 
is  the  most  advanced  of  the  South  American 
States.  He  told  very  much  of  its  material  re¬ 
sources.  Its  mountains  are  full  of  gold  and 
silver.  It  has  the  finest  steamships  in  the 
world— its  navy  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  It  has  railroads,  telegraphs,  tel¬ 
ephones,  electric  lights,  and  signal  service. 
Among  its  statesmen  are  some  of  the  best  di¬ 
plomatists  in  the  world.  The  Government  has 
lately  d  dared  that  there  must  be  a  sejiaration 
of  Church  and  State,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  has  been  denied.  What  is  the  matter 
with  Chili  ?  Surely  an  open  door  like  this,  one 
does  not  see  in  heathendom.  And  yet  there  is 
a  dark  side  to  this  picture.  The  shadows  are 
deep  and  gloomy.  No  morality  within  the 
borders.  Lying  and  theft  are  common,  and 
murders  frequent.  Marriage  is  lightly  regard¬ 
ed,  and  over  one-third  of  the  births  are  illegit¬ 
imate.  Sixteen  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Church  had  put  the  two  or  three  missionaries 
down  there  to  do  an  imix)ssible  task.  To-day 
there  are  three  large  schools.  The  good  work 
is  going  steadily  on,  and  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Government,  much  is  sure  to  be 
done. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke  jr.  occupied  the  time 
allotted  him.  He  put  right  before  our  eyes  the 
millions  for  whom  we  are  interested.  He  used 
the  immense  chart,  giving  his  hearers  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  each  black  and  dark  square 
was  gathered  a  million  of  souls,  precious  in 
God’s  sight,  and  for  whom  Christ  died.  The 
figures  are  appalling.  For  these  1,308,000,000 
souls  in  darkness,  we  looked  above  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  strip  of  blue  at  the  top,  representing  116,- 
000,000  who  we  can  say  have  the  knowledge  of 
a  Saviour’s  love— how  many  a  saving  knowl¬ 
edge,  God  knows.  The  lesson  on  this  chart 
reads :  The  Presbyterian  faith  is  on  trial,  and 
without  the  missionary  spirit  our  Caivinistic 
theory  is  harsh  and  untrue.  The  Church  is  on 
trial,  and  if  it  does  not  battle  against  dark¬ 
ness,  it  is  no  Church.  God  is  on  triai,  and  He 
is  indeed  a  Saviour  if  He  has  laid  on  the  hearts 
of  the  people  a  desire  to  save  sinners.  We  are 
doing  something,  but  how  little,  in  this  cause. 
We  only  pay  an  average  of  one  dollar  for  each 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  We  sing  “W’ere  the  whole 
realm  of  nature  mine,  that  were  a  present  far 
too  small,’’  and  then  put  twenty-five  cents  on 
the  collection  plate.  A  collection  was  now  ta¬ 
ken  while  we  sang  “What  shall  the  harvest 
be?’’ 

Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  of  Syria  said  he  was  about 
to  make  his  last  speech  to  the  Woman’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  in  the  English  tongue  for 
many  years  to  come.  He  told  us  of  the  work 
there,  and  of  the  faithful  workers  who  seemed 
to  be  “sowing  seed  in  the  darkness.’’  There 
was  a  great  work  before  them.  They  were  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the 
language,  and  were  making  great  preparations 
for  this  work.  Beirut  has  become  the  centre 
of  commerce  and  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  East.  For  long  years  he  supported  the 
school  there  with  his  pen,  si»ending  the  night 
hours  after  the  labors  of  the  day — the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  refusing  to  aid  him— but  at  last  the 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  had  taken  charge 
of  the  support  ot  schools  and  teachers.  He 
related  many  incidents  of  the  work,  read  ex¬ 
tracts  of  a  letter  just  received  from  one  of  the 
teachers,  emphasizing  the  need  of  two  more 
instructors.  He  asked  earnestly  for  one  teach¬ 
er  who  could  handle  the  French  language  per¬ 
fectly.  He  wants  one  in  perfect  health,  of 
about  twenty-five  years,  and  a  heart  full  of  the 
love  of  souls.  He  begged  us  all  to  help  him 
find  her,  that  he  might  take  her  to  the  field 
with  him.  He  leaves  early  in  Sei)tember.  Can 
you  think  or  learn  of  one  to  go? 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Hunn. 

Geneva,  New  York. 


VACATION  TIME  AT  PARK  COLLEGE. 

By  Prof.  W.  S.  Nelson. 

Commencement  has  come  and  gone  once 
more  at  Parkville.  Last  Thursday  eight  more 
dii)lomas  were  awarded,  and  the  class  of  1884 
took  its  piaee  among  the  Alumni.  Of  these 
eight,  five  are  young  men,  and  all  go  directly 
into  the  work  of  prei)araiion  for  the  ministry. 
Witn  Commencement,  however,  work  in  Park 
College  family  does  not  stop.  Those  who  be¬ 
long  to  this  large  family  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  giving  each  one  a  chance  to  go  away 
for  rest  during  one  month  in  the  Summer. 
Thus  two-thirds  are  aiways  on  hand  and  at 
work  in  the  college  home  during  the  vacation 
season. 

One  thing  that  will  engage  much  attention 
this  Summer  will  be  the  completion  of  the  new 
dormitory.  This  is  now  well  started,  and  eve¬ 
ry  day’s  work  will  tell ;  the  roof  frame  is  being 
constructed,  and  tlie  building  will  soon  be  en¬ 
closed.  Among  other  things,  however,  thatare 
engaging  President  McAfee’s  energies  is  the 
effort  to  raise  the  funds  needed  to  purcha.se  a 
very  desirable  tract  of  land.  It  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  some  readers  of  The  Evangelist  to 
know  somewhat  about  this  purchase.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  bottom 
land,  most  of  which  is  heavily  timbered.  All 
but  about  twenty  acres  will  be  very  desirable 
farming  land  when  it  is  made  available  by  re¬ 
moving  the  timber.  The  wood,  by  itself,  is  of 
such  value  that  it  will  be  worth  almost  as 
much  as  the  whole  cost  of  the  land,  and  will 
solve  the  fuel  problem  for  Park  College  for 
some  years  to  come.  About  tlurty  acres  could 
be  put  into  croi)S  at  once.  The  twenty  acres 
already  mentioned  that  are  not  suitable  for 
grain  would  not  be  itlle,  but  would  make  excel¬ 
lent  orchard  or  timber  land,  being  on  the  sloi)e 
of  the  bluff.  Again,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  college  own  this  land,  as  it  is  only  in  that 
way  that  an  outlet  can  be  made  for  w'aters 
from  the  bluffs  which  accumulate  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  are  most  i>ainfully  suggestive  of 
chills. 

The  land  belongs  to  Col.  Park,  and  is  valued 
by  him  (simply  as  an  investment)  at  six  thou¬ 
sand  d'dlars.  He  offers  (o  give  two  thousand, 
and  thus  let  the  College  have  the  land  for  four 
thousand  dollars.  More  than  this,  he  intends 
handing  over  the  four  thousand  thus  received 
to  the  trustees  as  an  endowment.  Thus  the 
money  contributed  for  this  land  not  only  se¬ 
cures  to  Park  College  a  very  desirable  i>iece  of 
property,  but  at  the  same  time  puts  quite  a 
little  sum  of  money  into  its  permanent  funds. 
Be.'ides  the  cost  of  the  land,  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  will  be  needed  to  fence  and  put 
the  land  in  proper  order.  The  plan  adojded 
by  President  McAfee  to  raise  this  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  has  been  to  ask  friends  to  take 
one  or  more  fifty-dollar  shares.  About  one 
thousand  has  already  been  pledged  in  this 
way.  A  Methodist  friend  who  owns  some  sim¬ 
ilar  land  above  Parkville,  has  been  so  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  wisdom  of  the  purchase  that  he 
has  promi.sed  to  take  five  shares.  It  is  hojied 
t'lat  the  whole  sum  needed  will  be  promised, 
so  that  the  land  can  be  purchased  this  Sum¬ 


mer,  so  as  to  provide  for  next  year’s  fuel,  and 
to  have  the  land  ready  for  planting  next 
Spring. 

Summer  work  has  been  begun  in  good  earn¬ 
est,  and  friends  who  have  seen  the  college 
only  in  term  time  would  find  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  now,  except  in  the  decreased  numbers. 
Some  regular  classes  will  be  organized  next 
week,  when  the  school  appearance  will  be  still 
more  natural. 

Parkville,  Mo.,  June  11,  1884. 


A  KNOCK  AT  THE  DOOR. 

How  often  a  person  is  startled  by  a  knock  at 
the  door.  Perhaps  an  acquaintance  has  come 
to  make  a  friendly  call.  Another  knock  calls 
you  to  the  door.  Perhaps  it  is  a  person  who 
has  called  to  collect  a  debt  that  you  owe  him ; 
it  may  be  a  beggar  calling  on  you  for  help. 
Sometimes  you  feel  vexed  because  there  is  so 
often  a  knock  at  your  door. 

After  having  retired  for  the  night,  you  are 
awakened  by  another  knock.  You  get  up  and 
ask  “  Who  is  there  ?  ’’ 

A  voice  that  was  once  familiar  to  you  says 
“  My  son,  let  me  in.  I  have  come  to  bestow 
riches  upon  you.’’ 

Would  you  hesitate  to  open  the  door  and 
welcome  your  father,  who  has  come  to  supply 
your  wants  ? 

The  Master  is  continually  knocking  at  the 
door  of  our  hearts  for  admission.  He  com¬ 
mands  us  to  open  the  door.  W’hy  turn  Him 
away  w'hen  He  would  come  in  ?  Why  treat 
Him  so  shamefully  when  He  is  willing  to  be¬ 
stow  blessings  upon  us?  Jesus  is  ready  to 
save  every  one  of  us.  He  is  knocking  by  His 
Spirit  at  the  door  of  our  hearts.  “Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door,  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear 
My  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to 
him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me.’’ 

H.  P.  H. 


SUCCESSFUL  MOUNTAIN  WORK. 

Rev.  Isaac  Emory,  for  eighteen  years  the  la¬ 
borious  and  successful  East  Tennessee  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
writes :  “  In  two  months  I  have  attended  four 
county  Sunday-school  conventions,  a  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  the  fourteenth  annual  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  Sunday-school  Convention,  visited  a 
number  of  counties  to  stir  up  interest,  secured 
the  starting  of  ten  new  schools,  and  visited  and 
aided  several  other  schools.  In  my  recent  trip 
to  the  mountains  I  walked  over  sixty  miles  in 
canvassing  the  field,  and  was  well  repaid  for  a 
tramp  of  twenty  miles  to  organize  a  school, 
carrying  my  well-filled  saddle-bags,  by  my 
success  in  a  church  where  one  of  the  old 
mountain  preachers  with  others  had  opposed 
a  Bible  school,  but  in  wl^ose  pulpit,  sbinding 
in  his  red  flannel  shirt  without  coat  and  vest, 
he  now  gave  the  warmest  endorsement  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
and  made  one  of  the  strongest  appeals  for  it  I 
have  ever  heard.  Verily  light  is  breaking  in¬ 
to  dark  places.  Scores  of  families  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  valley  will  enjoy  that  school’s  benefits. 
The  first  Sunday-school  convention  ever  held 
in  this  mountain  region  was  worked  up  by  a 
lady  from  the  North,  who  started  her  first 
school  in  her  tent,  her  second  in  a  kitchen,  her 
third  in  a  freight  car— all  well  housed  now  and 
flourishing.  I  now  have  enrolled  on  my  book 
the  names  of  1500  schools  that  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  or  aided  in  my  eighteen  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.’’  _ 


THE  MILEAGE  REPORT. 

The  Coinndttee  on  Mileage  of  the  late  General 
Assembly  made  the  following  report  as  the  result 
of  their  labors.  As  it  has  not  heretofore  been  pub¬ 


lished  in  full,  we  here  give  it : 

RECEIPTS. 

MlleaKo  asaoHsment . t'27, 703.00 

Entertainment  aeaeasment .  10,091. 28=S37, 791.28 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Mileage  claims . $23,236.87 

Entertainment  to  Treasurer .  10,091.28 

Clerk  hire .  50.00  =  33,378.15 

Balance  to  Treasurer . $4,116.13 


Our  roll  of  Presbj'teries  has  been  increased  eight 
in  the  past  Assembly  year,  not  including  Alaska 
and  North  Laos,  which  have  not  reported.  The 
Presbytery  of  Grand  Forks  has  been  disbanded, 
making  our  present  number  190. 

Payments  have  been  matle  in  full  by  149  Pres¬ 
byteries  for  thtiir  apportionment  to  both  Funds. 
Three  Presbyteries— asse.ssed  ns  follows :  Bellefon- 
taine,  for  Mileage  $137.25,  for  Entertainment  $54.90 ; 
Nassau,  for  Mileage  $122.90,  for  Entertainment  $49 
.16 ;  Logansport,  for  Mileage  $153.15,  for  Entertain¬ 
ment  $61.26 — neither  paid  to,  nor  drew  from,  either 
B’und. 

The  Presbytery  of  Huron  has  [taid  $38.40  to  the 
Entertainment  Fund,  but  nothing  on  the  $98.80  a.s- 
sossed  for  Mileage. 

Eight  Presbj'teries — namely,  Columbus,  Erie, 
Kalamazoo,  Lehigh,  Marion,  Shenango,  West  .Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Wooster — paid  their  a8.sessment  for  Mile¬ 
age  in  full,  but  nothing  on  Entertainment,  which 
amounted  to  $676.52. 

Twenty-one  Presbyteries  are  exempt  from  as¬ 
sessment.  Sixteen  of  these  are  In  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Corisco  i)aid  $15.30  to  the  Mileage  Fund. 
Six  of  these  are  represented  by  one  minister  each, 
who  have  drawn  for  Mileage  $136.47. 


The  five  Freedmen  are  repre.sented  by  six  minis¬ 
ters  and  six  elders.  They  contributed  $202.11,  and 
drew  for  Mileage  $545.40. 


Eight  Presbj'teries, 

after  deducting 

their  own 

expenses,  have  paid  as 

follows  on  account  of  Mile- 

age  Fund : 

Assessed. 

Paid. 

Chestpr . 

$151.00 

Cincinnati . 

.  376.75 

219.45 

Freei>ort . 

62.81 

Fort  Wayne . 

.  111.15 

10.60 

Lima . 

.  129..55 

G3.65 

Lyons . 

110.08 

New  Castle . 

.50.00 

Zanesville . 

58.00 

The  whole  amount  of  a-ssessment  unpaid  is  $1491 
.48  for  Mileage,  and  $1498.46  for  Entertainment, 
amounting  in  all  to  $2989.94. 

A  comparative  view  of  our  financial  affairs  shows 
that  we  have  collected  this  j'car  $1056.19  more  on 
Mileage  and  $464.49  on  Entertainment,  than  was 
realized  in  1883,  and  that  our  Mileage  expen.ses  are 
$4885.36  less  this  year  than  la.st,  thus  bettering  our 
pecuniarj'  affairs  $6406.04. 

The  Committet;  feel  constrained  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly  to  the  fourth  rule  on  page 
821  of  Minutes  of  1883,  viz:  that  commissioners 
shall,  as  early  as  the  fourth  day  of  the  session  of 
the  Assembly,  pay  in  the  apportionment  of  each 
Presbj’tery  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Mileage, 
and  furnish  a  bill  of  their  necessary  travelling  ex¬ 
penses— rules  which,  if  ob.served,  might  have  less¬ 
ened  the  time  eonsuine'd  by  the  (Committee  at  least 
two  days. 

We  have  572  commissioners  present — six  more 
than  in  1883.  As  an  evidence  of  the  conviction 
among  our  Presbyteries  that  our  Assembly  Is  un¬ 
necessarily  large  and  expensive,  we  are  informed 
that  four  Presbyteries  have  each  sent  two  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  others  one  commissioner,  le.ss  than 
their  quota. 

Your  Committee  have  further  to  reimrt  that  El¬ 
der  William  G.  Case,  a  commissioner  from  the 
Presbyteiy  of  Los  Angeles,  was  stricken  down  by 
death  at  Kansas  City  on  the  11th  inst.,  while  on 
his  way  to  attend  the  meeting  of  this  Asstmiblj' ; 
that  it  was  estimated  that  his  expenditures  had 
been  about  $1-50,  which  they  did  not  pay.  They 
therefore  recommend  that  our  Stateil  Clerk  be  au- 
thorizdl  to  settle  with  his  estate  when  an  adminis¬ 


trator  or  duly  authorized  person  shall  present  the 
claim. 

We  offer  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  apportionment  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  j'ear  of  the  present  mr  capita  rate  of  appor¬ 
tionment,  shall  be  four  cents  for  Mileage,  one  and 
one-half  cents  for  Contingent,  and  one  and  one-half 
cents  for  Entertainment. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  ot  the  Mileage 
Committee  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  to  William  H. 
Roberts,  D.D.,  Treasurer  of  this  Assembly,  the 
balance  of  $4416.13,  money  in  his  hands. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitteil. 

Louis  Chapin,  Chairman. 

Saratotta,  May  21, 1881. 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

An  ecclesiastical  sensation  of  the  week  is  the 
announcement  of  the  conversion  of  Col.  George 
Bliss,  the  well  known  lawyer,  by  Monsignor 
Capel,  to  the  Roman  Church.  Mr.  Bliss,  when 
quite  young,  joined  the  Unitarians.  Later  in 
life  he  has  had  no  interest  in  any  Church. 
When  he  was  married  his  wife  became  an  Epis¬ 
copalian.  Some  years  afterward  she  joineil 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  has  had  a  private 
chapel  at  her  residence.  The  surprise  among 
Col.  Bliss’  friends,  who  never  expectetl  him  to 
join  any  Church,  or  to  have  any  religious  ten¬ 
dencies,  is  great.  The  Sun  says  that  “  a  person 
higii  in  the  Catholic  Church  i^id  ‘It  was  not  a 
matter  of  persuasion,  but  was  a  fight  of  mind 
and  argument.’  Monsignor  Capel  succeeded, 
after  much  labor,  in  convincing  Mr.  Bliss,  who 
thereupon  joined  the  Church.”  But  the  Mon¬ 
signor  had  the  potent  aid  of  Mrs.  Biiss. 

We  congratulate  them.  When  a  true  Pro¬ 
testant,  a  religious,  active  Christian  (which,  by 
the  way.  is  a  rare  occurrence),  goes  back  to  the 
“  beggarly  elements,”  we  regard  it  as  a  misfor¬ 
tune  to  the  person  and  to  Protestantism  and  to 
Christianity.  But  when  Capel  or  any  one  else 
can,  by  a  “fight  of  mind  and  argument,”  put  a 
religious  conviction  of  any  kind  into  a  mind 
that,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  was  empty 
and  swept,  if  not  garnished,  it  is  a  step  upwaid. 
What  effect  this  change  may  have  upon  the 
Colonel’s  political  and  legal  methods,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

There  is  much  room  for  the  Monsignor’s  pe¬ 
culiar  gifts.  Why  «in  ho  not  try  Col.  Inger- 
soll  ?  Such  extreme  reactions  from  extreme  ir- 
religion  are  not  uncommon. 


The  Independent : 

We  have  three  probations  already  under 
consideratiom.  One  everybody  believes  in — the 
probation  through  which  all  men  are  now  pass¬ 
ing  in  this  life. 

A  second  is  one  which  nobody  believes  in — a 
renewal  of  the  present  probation  in  the  future 
world. 

A  third  is  Mr.  Joseph  Cook’s  remarkable  in¬ 
vention — a  probation  which  bikes  place  after  a 
man  ceases  to  breathe  in  this  world,  and  before 
he  commences  his  new-born  life  in  the  next. 

A  fourth,  quite  as  ingenious,  and  even  mere 
plausible,  was  iiropoumledat  the  recent  Alumni 
meeting  at  Andover,  by  a  particularly  eccen¬ 
tric  tind  particularly  bright  home  missionary 
from  Textis.  He  was  giving  a  long  list  of  inci¬ 
dents,  with  names  and  tlates,  in  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  illustrating  the  power  of  the  Bible  and 
the  efficacy  of  prayer.  He  seemed  at  one 
point  to  be  advocating  the  principles  of  the 
“  faith  cure,”  and  In  that  connection  asked  vig¬ 
orously  “  why  should  we  not  pray  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  infants  before  they  are  born?”  and 
proceeded  to  give  a  somewhat  startling  ideal 
of  such  praying  in  ti  congregation,  with  its  pos¬ 
sible  results  in  the  regeneration  of  unborn  souls 
then  and  there. 

Really,  if  the  theologians  are  determined  to 
keep  up  their  speculations  and  their  tiutirrel- 
lings  about  the  probation  and  salvation  of  un¬ 
fledged  moral  beings,  concerning  whom  there  is 
not  a  word  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  except 
by  an  aecommotiation  that  strains  all  exegesis 
out  of  shape,  we  are  rather  pleased  to  see  these 
rew  proposals  multiply.  The  sooner  the  thing 
is  run  into  the  ground,  the  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 


The  Christian  Weekly  : 

The  .Tilly  number  of  the  “  Missionary  Link,” 
the  organ  of  the  Woman’s  Union  Missionary 
Society,  shows  how  the  recent  International 
Exhibition  in  Calcutta  dealt  an  effective  blow 
against  the  established  custom  of  secluding 
women  from  all  public  assemblies.  Contrary 
to  general  expectation,  the  committee  did  not 
set  apart  days  when  Ztuiana  ladies  could  lie 
admitted  and  the  general  pultlic  shut  out.  In 
consequence,  the  desire  to  see  the  wonders  of 
the  Exhibition  was  so  strong  that  the  Bengali 
lathes  went  in  crtjwds,  and  many  Balms,  or  na¬ 
tive  gentlemen,  took  their  entire  families  with 
them.  The  ladies  drew  their  veils  closely  about 
their  faces,  and  the  timiti  ones  were  quite  alarm¬ 
ed,  while  others  forgot  themselves  in  their  ex¬ 
citement  and  surprise  that  there  was  so  much 
in  the  world  that  they  had  never  dreamed  of 
before.  Tiie  correspondent  of  the  “  I.ink  ” 
says  “The  effect  will  do  good  ;  they  have  been 
in  the  [)rc8ence  of  men  of  all  nations,  and  are 
none  the  worse  ;  the  sharp  edges  of  ctiste  have 
been  a  little  rubbed  down,  their  minds  are  a 
little  enliirged,  their  views  of  life  wider,  tind 
they  have  taken  a  good  step  forward.”  At  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition  a  day  was  given  foi  Ze¬ 
nana  ladies,  when  all  male  visitors  were  exclud¬ 
ed.  The  ladies  of  the  Doremus  Home  were  re¬ 
quested  by  a  Babu  connected  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  take  ciiarge  of  the  Zenana  ladies,  but 
as  Sunday  was  the  day  chosen,  they  declined, 
saying  that  on  any  other  day  of  the  week  they 
would  gladly  have  given  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power.  “  It  is  very  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,”  they  sjiy,  “that  the  Christian  English 
Government  should  ignore  the  one  day  given 
us  to  be  kept  hoiy.” 


The  Observer : 

The  Cumberland  Pr<*sbyteiian  Church  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  eminent  and  representiitivo 
men  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  J. 
Baird  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dr.  Baird  w'tis  born 
sixty  yetirs  ago  in  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  not  far 
fr.im  tlie  birthplace  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Btiird,  D.D.,  the  fragrance  of  whoso 
memory  still  lives  in  the  churches.  After  grad¬ 
uating  at  Princeton  College,  Kentucky,  and 
pursuing  his  theologicai  studies,  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  (Jumberland  Presbyteritin 
Church,  and  soon  rose  to  prominence.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  arduous  labors  of  his  severai 
charges  in  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  and  else¬ 
where,  he  annually  devoted  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time,  up  to  the  present  year,  in  giving 
lectures  to  the  theological  department  of  Cum¬ 
berland  University  at  Lebanon,  in  Piisb^ral 
Theology.  Even  so  late  as  last  Autumn  and 
Winter  he  made  an  exttmsive  tour  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  weaker  churches  of  his  denomina¬ 
tion. 

Cheerful  and  hopeful  in  disposition,  his  piety 
was  of  a  warm,  genial,  and  diffusive  type.  The 
whole  burden  of  his  preaching  was  tlie  simple 
Gospel  <if  a  free  salvation  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  theme  he  was  permitted 
to  present  so  successfully,  that  great  numbers 
of  souls  were  converted  tiiroiigh  his  instrumen¬ 
tality.  The  small  church  in  Nashville  which 
when  he  took  charge  of  it  in  18(>(>,  after  the 
war,  had  only  twenty-seven  members,  grew  so 
rapidly  that  when  he  resigned  his  jiastoral 
charge  of  it  in  October,  1882,  it  had  seven  hun¬ 
dred  members. 

Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to  his  own 
Church.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  he 
exerted  himself  strenuously  to  heal  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  four  years  of  civil  dissension  and 
bloodslied.  More  conspicuous  still  were  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  Churches  into  closer  fra¬ 
ternal  relations.  He  was  eager  to  promote 
brotherly  feeling  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  great  Presbyterian  family.  Many  will  re¬ 
call  the  remarkable  ability  with  which,  when 
Dr.  Baird  was  sent  in  1873  as  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  session  at  Baltimore,  he 
advocated  the  efaims  of  his  own  Church  to  the 
hearty  sympathy  and  brotherly  confidence  of 
the  body  before  which  he  spoke.  It  was  an 
<  ccasion  long  to  be  remembered,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  will  be  tibiding. 

It  was  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  general 


end  that  Dr.  Baird  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  of  ministers  of  the  Cumberland 
Piesbyterian  Church  sent  to  the  meeting  at 
Belfast.  These  brethren,  all  of  whom  looked 
up  to  him  as  to  a  father,  will  sorely  miss  the 
wise  counsels  of  him  who  was  to  be  their  chief 
spokesman. 

A  spirit  of  perfect  contentment  pervaded  his 
last  hours,  as  again  and  again  he  expressed 
his  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  purpose  of 
God,  whether  that  purpose  should  be  his  res¬ 
toration  to  health,  or  his  removal  to  a  better 
world. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

The  General  Synod  accomplished  a  large 
amount  of  work,  and  its  conclusions  will  ap¬ 
prove  th^'mselves,  we  believe,  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Church.  The  selection  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lan¬ 
sing  of  West  Troy  as  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  was  a  happy  one. 
He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing,  the  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  missionary  in 
I^ypt  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  As 
his  early  life  was  spent  with  his  father  in  I^ypt, 
he  is  familiar  with  modern  Semitic  languages, 
and  the  report  of  those  who  have  been  his  pri¬ 
vate  pupils  is  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
of  Hebrew.  The  West  is  pleased  with  the  lec¬ 
turer  on  theology  for  Hope  Collide,  and  a  long- 
cherished  desire  is  gratified.  Ttie  work  and 
interests  of  the  Church  were  carefully  cocsid- 
ered  and  wisely  provided  for.  The  delegates 
cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  kind, 
courteous,  and  generous  hospitality  extended 
by  tlie  families  of  Grand  Rapids  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  of  the  natural  and  architectural 
attractions  of  the  enterprising  city.  More  than 
one  expresses  the  wish  that  Hope  College  could 
be  transplanted  to  Grand  Rapids. 


The  Christian  Union : 

Now  that  the  Republican  nominations  have 
been  made,  the  next  event  of  interest  in  the 
political  world  will  be  the  meeting  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  early  in 
July.  The  Democratic  situation  has  been 
somewhat  cleared  during  the  past  week  by  the 
authoritative  retirement  of  Mr.  Tilden.  This 
will  set  at  rest  speculations  and  surmises  in 
regard  to  his  attitude  in  the  canvass.  The 
names  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  first  place  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  arc  those  of  Senator  Bayani  and  Gov. 
Cleveland.  Both  are  men  of  spotless  reputa¬ 
tion  and  admirable  qualifications ;  but  the 
Democrats  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they 
nominate  any  man  connected  in  any  degree 
with  ante-Rebellion  politics.  The  election  of  a 
Southern  Democrat  is  impossible  ;  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  in  the  South  have  been  almost 
all  of  tliem  on  the  wrong  side  of  an  issue  which, 
although  settled 'forever,  has  left  abiding  and 
controlling  memories.  Gov.  Cleveland  unites 
in  himself  the  higiiest  qualifications  for  the 
nomination  ;  he  is  not  only  the  best  man  whom 
the  Democrats  could  nominate,  but  he  is  also 
the  most  available.  What  is  known  as  the 
“  Flower  boom  ”  is  too  preposterous  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  seriously,  and  the  assailable  point  In  Sena¬ 
tor  Bayard’s  political  record  is  apparently  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  Democratic  politicians.  Their 
only  hope  of  success  is  in  the  nomination  of  a 
man  of  spotless  character  and  approved  inde¬ 
pendence.  People  at  large  have  no  confidence 
whatever  in  the  party  as  a  party  ;  if  they  elect 
a  Democrat,  it  will  be  because  they  believe  in 
him  as  a  man. 


The  Jewish  Messenger : 

Undeterred  by  the  heats  of  June,  the  Mahdi 
is  again  making  himself  troublesome,  and  pub¬ 
lishes  to  the  world  from  his  easy-chair  from 
time  to  time  his  determination  to  do  no  end  of 
terrible  things.  If  tlie  comparison  were  not 
wholly  just — to  the  Mahdi — it  strikes  us  that 
Gen.  Butler  approaches  as  near  as  possible  to 
an  American  Mahdi.  He  is  still  the  “bold 
Ben  ”  of  yore,  and  preserves  a  cei  tain  mystic 
utterance  and  oracular  grandeur,  which  power¬ 
fully  remind  one  of  the  Arab  prophet.  It  is 
easy  to  underrate  our  American  Maiidi  and 
“  poke  ”  fun  at  him  :  but  the  massive  mind 
that  captured  the  Massachusetts’  gubernatorial 
chair,  witli  such  bravado,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
countless  host  of  mockers— aspires,  like  the 
Mahdi,  to  higher  thinus.  Nothing  short  of  the 
Presidency  will  satisfy  him. 

The  humors  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
have  begun,  judging  by  tlie  varied  correspon¬ 
dence  in  the  daily  firess,  in  which  rival  parti¬ 
sans  display  their  loathing  or  admiiation  for 
Mr.  Blaine,  according  to  the  editor’s  inclina¬ 
tions.  It  is  probable  that  the  dictionary  will 
be  severely  drawn  upon  long  before;  November 
— such  a  spirited  beginning  has  already  been 
made.  We  admire  the  thorough  work  on  both 
sides— it  is  hit  or  miss  all  along  the  line  ;  the 
superlative  degree  is  employe<l  with  great  effect,, 
and  such  a  flourish  of  weapons  and  Intcnsives 
is  sweetly  comforting  in  early  June.  Tiie  com¬ 
bat  will  of  course  thicken,  when  the  Democratic 
braves  have  nominated  tlieir  man,  and  tend  to 
diversify  the  tSummer.  Startling  stories  about 
the  rival  candidates  may  be  expected — to  serve 
in  lieu  of  the  sea-serpent,  which  lias  not  been 
heard  from  for  so  long  a  time  that  its  obituary 
may  be  written  at  last. 


The  Congregationalist : 

It  is  a  very  sad  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  any  wise  legislation  tlirough  (  ongress, 
that  the  country  is  now  within  five  months  of 
another  Presiib  ntial  ballot,  and  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made  for  the  contingency  of  an 
election  (as  in  1877)  so  close  as  to  require  spe¬ 
cial  and  authoritative  ascertainment  and  decla¬ 
ration  of  its  result.  Tlie  country  barely  escap¬ 
ed  a  civil  war  when  the  contest  between  Hayes 
and  Tilden  was  decided  by  the  novel  expedient 
of  an  Electoral  Commission.  It  would  be  fear¬ 
fully  hazardous  to  repeat  that  experiment.  Is 
tfierc  not  patriotism  enough — not  to  say  sagac¬ 
ity — in  (kmgress  at  this  late  date,  to  mature 
and  legalize  some  method  ot  procedure  by 
which  possible  future  dangers  of  the  sort  may 
be  forefeiidcd  ?  This  the  more  that  the  result 
would  be  alike  advantageous  for  both  parties. 


TWO  BBAVE  OIBLS. 

Miss  Rebecca  W.  Bates  of  Scituate  Harbor, 
one  of  the  heroines  of  1812,  has  just  celebrated 
her  87tli  anniversary  at  the  old  homestead. 
Two  sisters,  Rebecca  and  Abigail,  daughters  of 
the  lighthouse-keeper  at  Scituate,  played  a  part 
in  the  revolutionary  period  as  not  worthy  as 
Barbara  Freitche.  The  lighthouse  at  the  above 
period  was  made  the  scene  of  a  flfe-and-drum 
victory  over  an  English  blockade  in  Scituate 
harbor.  Two  American  vessels  were  coming  in¬ 
to  harbor  laden  with  flour.  As  it  was  shallow, 
the  man-of-war  was  afraid  to  venture,  and  man¬ 
ned  two  boats  to  pursue  them.  They  were  fast 
gaining  on  them  wlien  seen  by  Rebecca  and  Ab- 
bie  Bates,  when  going  out  to  pick  up  chips  to 
boil  the  tea-kettle  for  the  evening  meal.  The 
place  was  under  the  protection  of  the  “  Home 
Guards,”  who,  not  apprehending  any  danger, 
were  on  a  forage  in  a  huckleberry  patch.  The 
girls  had  become  familiar  with  ammunition  and 
military  music.  Perceivinsr  the  danger,  one  of 
the  sisters  proposed  to  face  the  enemy  with 
guns,  but  quickly  taking  in  the  fearful  odds, 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem.  Tliey  fled  to  a  side 
of  the  liglithouse,  8«  as  to  be  concealed  from  the 
enemy,  and  one  of  them  in  stentorian  tones  call- 
e<l  the  roll.  In  an  instant  after  Rebecca  struck 
a  martial  air  on  the  fife,  and  Abbie  hammered  on 
the  drum  lustily.  The  music  reached  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  a  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  two  boats  wheel¬ 
ed  about,  and  in  tiie  act  a  seaman  fell  overboard, 
but  was  seized,  neck  and  heels,  and  hauled  in. 
The  music  also  alarmed  the  absent  guards,  who 
returned  in  time  to  raise  tumuituous  ciieers  as 
the  enemy  were  departing,  the  ladies  playing 
“  Yankee  Doodle.”  These  two  sisb  rs  never  mar¬ 
ried,  altliough  they  had  several  proposals. 

They  were  very  industrious  and  could  ply  the 
needle  and  thread  on  any  kind  of  garment,  for 
male  or  female.  Tlie  family  is  remarkable  for 
their  longevity.  Their  father  died  when  very 
aged,  and  their  mother  at  87,  and  their  paternal 
grandfather  at  more  tiian  IfiO.  One  sister,  Mrs. 
Jane  Curtis,  is  in  her  OOtli  year,  and  another, 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  is  in  her  79th.  The  house  oc¬ 
cupied  by  these  two  celebrities  was  built  by  their 
grandfatlier  140  years  ago,  and  is  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  state  of  preservation. — Boston  Traveller. 
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_ INTERNATIONAL  SERIh>. _ 

Sandrnj',  Jnljr  6,  1884. 

KING  DAVID  OVER  ALL  ISRAEL. 

The  Lesson :  2  Sam.  r.  1-12. 

I.  Then  came  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  David  unto  He- 
tiron,  and  spake,  saying.  Behold,  we  are  thy  bone  and  thy 
flesh. 

а.  Also  In  time  past,  when  Saul  was  king  over  us.  thou 
wast  be  that  leddest  out  and  broughtest  in  Israel ;  and  the 
Ijord  said  to  thee.  Thou  shalt  feed  my  people  Israel,  and 
thou  Shalt  be  a  captain  over  Israel. 

8.  So  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  the  king  to  Hebron ; 
and  King  David  made  a  league  with  them  In  Hebron  before 
the  Lord ;  and  they  anointed  David  king  over  Israel. 

4.  David  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
he  reigned  forty  years. 

б.  In  Hebron  he  reigned  over  Judah  seven  years  and  six 
months ;  and  in  Jerusalem  be  reigned  thirty  and  three 
years  over  all  Israel  and  Judah. 

6.  And  the  king  and  his  meu  went  to  Jerusalem  unto  the 
Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land :  which  spake  unto 
David,  saying.  Except  thon  take  away  the  blind  and  the 
lame,  thou  shalt  not  come  In  hither :  thinking,  David  can¬ 
not  come  in  hither. 

7.  Nevertheless  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion;  the 
same  is  the  city  of  David. 

8.  And  David  said  on  that  day.  Whosoever  gettetb  up  to 
the  gutter,  and  smltetb  the  Jebusites,  and  the  lame  and  the 
blind,  that  are  hated  of  David’s  soul,  be  shall  be  chief  and 
eaptain.  Wherefore  they  said.  The  blind  and  the  lame 
shall  not  come  into  the  house. 

8.  So  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  It  the  city  of  Da¬ 
vid.  And  David  built  round  about  from  Mlllo  and  inward. 

10.  And  David  went  on,  and  grew  great,  and  the  Lord  Qod 
of  hosts  was  with  him. 

II.  And  Hiram  king  of  'Tyre  sent  messengers  to  David, 
and  cedar  trees,  and  carpenters,  and  masons:  and  they 
built  David  an  bouse. 

12.  And  David  perceived  that  the  Lord  had  established 
him  king  over  Israel,  and  that  he  had  exalted  his  kingdom 
tor  his  people  Israel's  sake. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTUEDGE,  D.D, 

Golden  Text—"  i  hare  found  David  my  ser¬ 
vant;  with  my  holy  oil  hare  I  anointed  him.” 
— Psa.  xix.  20. 

In  order  to  understand  this  lesson,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  class  to  the  historical  events  which  are 
narrated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  which 
were  so  many  steps  in  the  providential  plan  by 
which  David  became  king  over  all  Israel.  Es¬ 
pecially  should  two  events  be  emphasized  as 
the  most  prominent  in  this  chain  of  causes, 
viz:  the  murder  of  Abner,  son  of  Ner,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  Saul’s  host,  and  the  murder  of  Ishbosh- 
«th,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  his  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Israel.  (See  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.)  Ab¬ 
ner  had  been  the  strong  prop  of  the  kingdom, 
and  with  his  death  Ishbosheth,  who  was  in¬ 
capable  of  administering  the  government,  lost 
heart,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  became 
more  and  more  unsettled.  When,  therefore, 
he  was  murdered,  the  tribes  of  Israel  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  ruled  longer  by  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  perceiving  that  Judah  had  been  jieaceful 
under  David,  turned  to  him  with  the  petition 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  You  will  notice 
that  this  had  been  the  desire  of  Abner  before 
his  death,  and  he  had  urged  uixm  the  elders  of 
the  tribes  allegiance  to  David  on  the  ground 
of  God’s  favor  to  him.  (Read  2  Sam.  iii.  17, 18.) 
Abner  had  also  had  a  conference  with  David 
on  this  matter,  and  had  covenanted  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  bring  all  Israel  to  acknowledge 
the  sceptre  of  God’s  anointed  one.  (2  Sam.  iii. 
20,  21.) 

Verses  1,2.  It  was  probably  very  soon  after 
the  death  of  Ishbosheth,  that  this  visit  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  to  Hebron  occurred.  We  are 
not  to  teach,  however,  that  literally  all  the 
tribes  went  to  Hebron,  but  only  the  elders  who 
were  on  this  visit,  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  (See  verse  3.)  Now  in  this  request 
the  elders  urged  three  reasons  why  David 
should  be  their  king.  These  reasons  were : 

1.  Blood-relationship.  “We  are  thy  bone 
and  thy  flesh.’’  It  was  with  these  words  that 
Laban  welcomed  his  nephew  Jacob  to  Haran 
(Gen.  xxix.  14).  With  these  words  also  Abime- 
lech  sought  the  allegiance  of  the  men  of  She- 
chem  (Judges  ix.  2). 

2.  David  had  been,  under  Saul,  their  leader 
in  war,  and  as  he  had  been  a  victorious  leader, 
they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
king. 

3.  He  had  been  called  of  God  to  be  a  shep¬ 
herd  and  a  prince  over  Israel.  It  is  true  that 
they  had  been  fighting  against  him,  but  now 
they  recognize  the  folly  of  fighting  against 
God,  who  liad  ordained  that  David  should  feed 
His  iJeople  and  rule  over  them.  In  Dent.  xvii. 
15  we  find  among  the  divine  laws  for  Israel  the 
first  and  third  of  these  reasons,  stated  as  nec¬ 
essary  conditions  in  the  selection  of  a  ruler: 
"Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over 
thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose; 
one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set 
king  over  thee ;  thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger 
over  thee  which  is  not  thy  brother.’’  But  had 
the  Lord  ever  stated  this  directly  to  David,  as 
would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  words  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  thee  ’’  ?  (See  also  1  Sam.  xxv. 
30 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  9,  18.)  The  choice  of  David  as 
king  over  all  Israel,  was  a  matter  of  prophecy, 
and  through  Samuel,  God  spoke  to.His  servant, 
as  you  will  see  by  turning  to  1  Sam.  xv.  28,  xvi. 
1,  2.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  words 
■“Thou  shalt  feed  my  jieople  Israel  ’’  we  have 
the  first  mention  of  a  ruler  under  the  figure  of 
a  shepherd  ;  but  after  this  we  find  this  descrip¬ 
tion  frequently  in  prophecy  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  71, 
72;  Isa.  xl.  11;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  xxxvii.  24,25; 
Micah  V.  4;  John  x.  3,  4,  11).  In  his  relation 
to  Israel  as  a  shepherd-king  and  an  illustrious 
"  captain  ’’  or  prince,  David  was  a  type  of 
Christ  (Matt.  ii.  6),  whose  princely  royalty  was 
of  the  very  throne  of  God,  and  who  is  the  lov¬ 
ing,  strong,  and  faithful  Shepherd,  guiding, 
feeding,  and  keeping  His  chosen  flock.  Wicked 
rulers  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  lions  and 
wolves  devouring  the  sheep  (see  Prov.  xxviii. 
15,  16,  xxii.  27,  28;  Ezek.  xix.  2-9). 

Verse  3.  As  the  representatives  of  the  tribes 
the  elders  came  to  Hebron  with  this  petition, 
and  a  covenant  was  entered  into  “  before  the 
Lord.’’  It  was  not  simply  an  agreement  whose 
stability  rested  on  human  promises,  but  it  was 
a  sacred  covenant,  each  party  taking  an  oath 
before  the  Lord  and  seeking  His  favor  on  the 
solemn  compact.  The  elders  promised  to  be 
loyal  to  their  new  sovereign,  and  David  engag¬ 
ed  to  rule  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. 
If  you  turn  to  1  Chron.  xi.  3,  you  will  find  in 
the  account  of  this  same  anointing  of  David 
that  the  elders  now  for  the  first  time  publicly 
recognized  the  divine  call  which  came  to  the 
son  of  Jesse  through  the  prophet  Samuel. 
“They  anointed  David  king  over  Israel  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Samuel,” 
and  this  word  of  the  Lord  is  recorded  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  1,  12.  This  was  the  third  time  that  David 
had  received  the  anointing  of  King.  The  first 
ceremony  was  jierformed  by  Samuel  in  the 
house  of  Jesse  in  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13). 
The  second  was  when  he  was  anointed  king 
over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  4)  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  death  of  Saul.  In  regard  to  the 
ceremonies  of  anointing,  we  have  the  record  in 
1  Chron.  xii.  23-40,  where  the  numlier  of  armed 
men  from  the  different  tribes  is  given,  and  also 
the  account  of  the  three  days’  feasting  and  re¬ 
joicing.  Notice  the  words  with  which  this  his¬ 
tory  closes— “For  there  was  joy  in  Israel”; 
and  when  you  seek  for  the  reason  of  this  joy, 
you  find  four  prominent  reasons : 

1.  All  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  united,  and 
the  family  circle  was  one,  under  David. 

2.  There  was  peace  in  Israel,  instead  of  the 
long,  bitter  strife  of  so  many  years. 

3.  Their  anointed  king  w^as  he  whom  God  had 
selected;  so  that  instead  of  fighting  against  the 
divine  purjiose,  they  were  now  in  harmony  with 
that  purpose,  and  the  smile  of  Jehovah  rested 
on  their  union. 

4.  The  future  was  bright  before  them.  So 
long  as  they  were  contending  one  with  another, 
they  bad  no  strength  to  overcome  the  enemies 
of  God,  and  the  Jebusites  could  not  be  driven 
out  of  Jerusalem ;  but  now  the  tribes  united. 


led  by  such  a  prince  as  David,  and  with  God  on 
their  side,  they  were  strong  to  conquer  all  their 
enemies. 

Verses  4,  5.  On  the  length  of  David’s  reign, 
read  2  Sam.  ii.  11 ;  1  Kings  ii.  11 ;  1  Chron.  iii. 
4,  xxix.  27 ;  Acts  xiii.  21.  His  life  previous  to 
his  recognition  as  king  over  Judah  (1  Sam.  ii. 
4)  was  one  of  strange  contrasts,  and  of  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old 
when  he  was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
13),  and  the  interval  of  ten  years  before  he  be¬ 
came  king  over  Judah,  was  spent  as  follows: 
Four  years  in  the  service  of  Saul,  four  years  a 
fugitive,  and  more  than  a  year  among  the  Phi¬ 
listines.  But  it  was  the  divine  will  that  he 
should  be  king  over  Israel,  and  therefore  that 
event  was  a  certainty,  though  thirteen  years 
and  six  months  of  trial  and  conflict  intervened. 

Verses  6-10.  We  have  in  these  verses  the 
following  events  of  the  deepest  interest  to  Is¬ 
rael  : 

(1)  The  victory  over  the  Jebusites. 

(2)  The  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Zion. 

(3)  Jerusalem  fixed  as  the  capital  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

(4)  The  increasing  prosiierity  of  the  king. 

(5)  The  grand  secret  of  this  prosperity :  “  The 
Lord  God  of  hosts  was  with  him.” 

Let  us  glance  at  these  different  events : 

1.  The  i-ictory  over  the  Jebusites.  Who  were 
the  Jebusites  ?  Answer— They  belonged  to  the 
great  Canaanitish  race,  were  descended  from 
Ham  (Gen.  x.  6),  and  their  home  was  in  the 
mountain  district  of  Judah.  They  held  i)os- 
session  of  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which  was  in 
the  lot  of  Benjamin  (Joshua  xviii.  28),  and  be¬ 
ing  securely  entrenched  in  the  “stronghold,” 
they  kept  in  constant  terror  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  and  Middle  Palestine.  There  had 
been  frequent  attempts  to  dislodge  this  iiower- 
ful  enemy,  but  all  in  vain.  Joshua  had  tried 
it,  and  he  had  conquered  the  army  of  the  hea¬ 
then  allies,  but  he  failed  to  seize  the  citadel  on 
Mount  Zion  (Joshua  xi.  3-8,  xv.  63).  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  Judah  had  fought  with  Canaanite  and 
Perizzite,  and  defeated  them,  taking  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  burning  it ;  but  they  could  not  take 
the  citadel,  within  which  the  enemy  wertj  for¬ 
tified  (Judges  i.  4-8,  21).  On  account  of  the 
long  residence  in  this  part  of  Jerusaleni  of  the 
Jebusites,  it  was  called  a  “  strange  city  ”  (Judg¬ 
es  xix.  12).  When  David,  therefore,  marched 
with  his  great  army  against  Jerusalem,  the 
Jebusites,  who  had  resisted  so  many  attacks, 
ridiculed  his  purpose,  sending  him  word  that 
he  could  not  take  the  citadel  even  though  only 
the  blind  and  lame  were  placed  on  the  walls 
to  defend  it.  Some  have  argued  that  by  the 
“  blind  and  lame,”  they  referred  to  their  idol 
gods ;  but  to  this  theory  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  had  too  much  reverence  for  their 
idols  to  speak  of  them  in  this  manner.  The 
suggestion  that  they  may  have  placed  a  com¬ 
pany  of  invalids  upon  the  walls,  is  not  improb¬ 
able.  But  they  little  knew  the  strength  of  the 
army  that  was  arrayed  against  their  city— a 
strength  not  only  or  chiefly  in  numbers,  but  in 
the  favor  of  Almighty  God.  In  spite  of  ridi¬ 
cule  and  stern  resistance,  David  concjiiered  the 
proud  Jebusites. 

2.  The  capture  of  the  citadel.  This  citadel  was 
on  the  highest  of  the  hills  which  surrounded 
Jerusalem.  These  hills  were  Mount  Zion, 
Mount  Ophel,  and  Mount  Moriah,  the  first  be¬ 
ing  south  and  southwest  of  the  city,  the  last 
two  on  the  north  and  northeast.  It  was  a 
“  stronghold  ”  both  in  its  natural  ])Osition  and 
as  fortified  by  the  skill  of  man.  This  word 
“stronghold”  is  used  in  three  senses  in  the 
Bible.  In  Sam.  ii.  2,  5  and  Ps.  Ixxxix.  40  it  is 
enqiloyed  to  represent  the  strength  of  tlie  peo¬ 
ple  of  God,  which  He  breaks  down  in  chastise¬ 
ment  ;  in  2  Cor.  x.  4  it  represents  the  power  of 
evil,  which  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  believ¬ 
er  can  pull  down  and  destroy ;  and  in  Micah 
iv.  8,  Nahum  i.  7,  Zech.  ix.  12,  the  Lord  is  said 
to  be  a  strongliold  into  which  the  believer  can 
flee,  and  where  are  absolute  safety  and  peace. 
The  capture  of  the  citadel  terminated  the  war, 
for  Jerusalem  was  now  wholly  in  tlie  pos.ses- 
sion  of  David,  and  the  Jebusites  were  destroy¬ 
ed.  What  rejoicing  there  must  have  been  in 
the  army  of  Israel  as  the  shout  of  victory  rose 
to  heaven!  The  army  of  David’s  Lord  has 
been  encamped  for  centuries  before  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  Satan.  There  have  been  many  victo¬ 
ries  from  time  to  time,  but  the  strongholds 
have  not  been  taken.  Why  is  this?  One  rea¬ 
son  is  that  the  army  has  not  been  united,  Imt 
denominational  brigades  have  been  figliting 
with  each  other.  Another  reason  is  that  thei’e 
has  been  a  compromising  with  the  enemy, and 
in  the  good  cheer  between  the  two  armies,  tlie 
glory  of  the  King  has  been  forgotten.  Another 
reason  is  a  lack  of  faith,  and  so  the  fighting 
has  been  done  with  weak  hands  and  discour¬ 
aged  hearts.  One  fact  is  certain :  whenever 
the  army  of  the  Lord  is  united  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Cross,  and  is  ready  to  lay  hold  by 
faith  on  the  promised  almighty  strength,  the 
strongholds  will  be  taken,  and  the  shout  of  tri¬ 
umph  will  rise  to  heaven  from  every  part  of  the 
great  battlefield. 

3.  Jeru.talcmfi.red  as  the  cajutal  of  the  nation. 
“  So  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the 
city  of  David.”  *It  will  be  interesting  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  scholars  to  the  love  of  the 
ancient  people  of  God  for  Jerusalem,  and  the 
prophecies  of  their  return  to  that  city  when  the 
time  should  come  for  God  to  favor  Zion.  (Read 
Psalms  li.  18,  exxii.  3,  6,  cxlvii.  2,  exxv.  2,  cxxxvii. 
6;  Joel  iii.  1,  2,  20;  Zech.  i.  17,  ii.  12,  viii.  3.) 

4.  The  increasing  imosperity  of  the  king.  His 
first  step  was  to  rebuild  the  city,  beginning  at 
the  citadel,  within  whose  walls  was  his  jialace. 
The  word  “  Millo  ”  in  the  ninth  verse  signifies 
“  fullness,”  and  the  reference  is  to  the  bastion 
or  fortified  tower  of  the  citadel  (1  Chron.  xi.  8). 
It  was  a  nece.8sity  that  this  Millo  be  fortified, 
for  in  its  fortifications  the  city  was  strong.  So 
we  read  of  Solomon  building  ui>  Millo  (1  Kings 
ix.  15,  24,  xi.  27).  When  Sennacherib  came 
with  his  great  army  to  attack  Jerusalem,  the 
first  act  of  Hezekiah  was  to  repair  and  fortify 
Millo  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  .5).  Christ  is  our  “  Millo.” 
We  must  build  up  our  doctrinal  belief  and  our 
spiritual  life  around  Him,  and  then  no  enemy 
can  prevail  against  us.  David  not  only  built 
up  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  made  the  city 
beautiful  and  strong,  but  he  grew  in  iK)wer  and 
favor  with  the  i>eople.  His  i>eople  loved  him 
and  his  enemies  feared  him. 

5.  The  grand  saret  of  this  ja-osjierity.  “The 
Lord  God  of  hosts  was  with  him.”  There  is 
no  true  prosperity  without  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  there  can  be  no  true  greatness  except  by 
the  help  of  God.  “  I  will  make  thy  name 
great,”  was  the  divine  promise  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii.  2).  Joseph  was  very  great  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  because  the  Lord  was  with  him. 
In  1  Chron.  xxix.  12  we  read  “  In  thine  hand  is 
to  make  great  and  to  give  strength  unto  all.” 
Read  also  2  Sam.  vii.  9. 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  eighth  verse, 
on  which  opinions  differ  widely,  I  will  give 
you  the  view  of  Ewald.  “Every  one  who  con¬ 
quers  the  Jebusites,  let  him  cast  down  the 
precipice  both  the  lame  and  the  blind,”  &e. 
By  the  words  “  the  blind  and  lame  shall  not 
come  into  the  house,”  we  may  understand  that 
they  were  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  Jebu¬ 
sites,  nor  permit  them  to  enter  the  temple. 

Verse  11.  In  1  Kings  v.  1  we  read  of  the 
friendship  of  Hiram,  King  of  TjTe,  for  David, 
and  so  we  may  conclude  that  the  two  sove¬ 
reigns  were  on  intimate  terms.  When  David, 
therefore,  desired  to  build  a  palace  for  himself. 


he  naturally  sought  assistance  from  Hiram ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  cedar-trees  in  his 
kingdom,  but  because  there  were  experienced 
workmen  in  Tyre.  In  the  building  of  this 
palace  David  indicated  his  confidence  in  the 
permanency  of  his  kingdom. 

Verse  12.  There  are  two  profound  thoughts 
in  this  closing  verse : 

1.  The  recognition  by  David  of  the  hand  of 
God  in  his  i>osition  as  King  over  Israel. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  providence  was  for  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  of  God. 
The  people  are  not  created  for  the  king,  but 
the  king  for  the  people  (1  Kings  x.  9 ;  2  Chron. 
ii.  11 ;  Esth.  iv.  14;  Isa.  i.  17-27;  Dan.  ii.  30). 

There  are  two  thrilling  pictures  in  this  les¬ 
son,  and  they  bring  home  two  practical  and 
thrilling  truths  to  God’s  people : 

1.  The  Jebtisite  in  possesftion  of  the  stronghold  of 
Zion.  Israel  had  gained  many  victories  over 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  but  they  had  been 
unable  to  drive  out  the  Jebusite  from  the 
stronghold.  So  the  Christian  Church  has 
gained  many  victories;  her  history  for  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  years  has  been  one  of  triumphs ; 
but  the  Jebusite  has  not  yet  been  driven  from 
the  stronghold.  What  is  this  spiritual  Jebii- 
site  ?  It  is  the  spirit  of  worldliness,  the  love 
of  the  world,  as  opposed  to  the  love  of  God. 
Paul  writes  to  the  Church  at  Corinth  “  The  god 
of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  eyes  of  them 
that  believe  not.”  And  this  worldliness  is  the 
mightiest  in  the  very  centres  of  Christian  civil¬ 
ization.  It  is  firmly  entrenched  in  social  laws 
and  customs,  and  in  the  passions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  the  giant  foe  to  Christianity ;  it  is 
sapping  principle,  destroying  the  beauty  of 
our  youth,  polluting  the  purest  love  of  home, 
and  blinding  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  God  and 
heaven  and  immortality.  The  capture  of  this 
stronghold  will  be  the  dawn  of  the  millen¬ 
nium. 

2.  The  taking  of  the  stronghold  by  David.  The 
army  of  the  Jebusites  laughed  in  derision  as 
the  army  of  Israel  marched  up  to  the  rocky 
citadel ;  and  a  godless  world  are  always  fling¬ 
ing  their  derisive  laughter  at  the  Church.  But 
the  time  came  when  the  Jebusites  ceased  to 
laugh,  as  the  troops  of  David  iioured  over  the 
battlements  and  conquered  the  enemy,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  Jehovah  over  even  the 
stronghold  in  Zion. 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  great  victory  ? 

1.  The  tribes  were  all  united  on  the  side  of 
God. 

2.  They  were  all  united  under  David  as  the 
divinely-appointed  king. 

The  Church  must  become  a  unit  in  love  and 
zeal  and  separation  from  the  world,  and  she 
must  become  a  unit  under  Clirist,  the  Anoint¬ 
ed  Messianic  King.  It  is  not  enough  to  trust 
in  Him  as  a  Saviour,  not  enough  to  sing  of  His 
beauty  and  praise  His  grace.  He  must  reign 
as  King  over  every  heart,  tlie  supreme  Monarch 
of  the  soul,  and  then  when  the  Church  is  one 
army  of  willing  and  obetlient  subjects,  Jesus 
will  lead  such  an  army  to  the  final  battle,  and 
to  the  long  exjiected  univer.«al  victory. 

God  is  ready,  Christ  is  ready,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  ready ;  but  is  the  Church  ready  to  capture 
the  strongliold  in  Zion  ? 


LONGFELLOW  IN  WESTHINSTEB. 

From  over  the  wild  Atlantic, 

And  wash  of  the  Western  seas, 

A  voice  came  like  the  murmur 
Of  Summer  among  the  trees. 

As  sweet  as  tlie  innocent  laughter 
From  children  at  their  play ; 

Yet  fraught  with  the  deepe.st  wisdom 
Of  men  of  an  older  day. 

And  never  an  English  household 
But  felt  its  tender  tlirill. 

Like  the  weird  Alolian  music 
Of  a  harp  on  the  window-sill. 

It  came  to  man  and  maiden. 

Like  the  swelling  of  midnight  chimes: 

And  they  knew  that  the  heart  of  the  singer 
Was  beating  in  the  rhymes. 

It  came  to  the  cari'worn  toiler. 

As  he  stood  ’mid  the  smoky  throng. 

And  his  tears  would  start  in  rapture 
.4.t  the  marvellous  gifts  of  song. 

For  it  told  a  beautiful  .story 
That  memory  still  keejis  green 

As  the  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks — 
The  tale  of  Evangeline. 

It  told  of  Hiawatha 
And  the  Laughing  Water's  grace. 

In  the  lay  that  for  future  ages 
Embalms  a  vanished  race.  * 

And  the  flower  of  German  legend 
Was  culled  in  the  ma.stcr  s  skill. 

And  offered  a  fragrant  i)osy, 

That  all  may  keep  who  will. 

The  New  World  and  the  Old  World 
■Joined  hands  in  each  liipiid  line, 

Where  the  myrtle  of  classic  culture 
Was  wreatii'ed  with  W(‘stern  pirn*. 

And  never  a  word  he  utt(!red 
But  straight  to  the  heart  it  flew, 

As  .soft  as  the  Suninier  gloaming, 

As  pure  as  tlie  morning  dew. 

O  dear,  dead  voice  of  the  singer 
Whose  magical  notes  an"  o'er. 

Our  hearts  are  true  to  the  music 
That  echoes  forever  more. 

O  poet,  thy  tunes  are  symboled 
By  the  graviyplot’s  sacred  flowers. 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  comjuest 
His  immortal  .songs  are  ours. 

— London  World. 


AN  INDIAN  LOVE  STORY. 

■\Vhen  Miss  Alice  L.  Bc  nine,  one  of  the  clever¬ 
est  teachers  at  the  Lincoln  Institute  Indian 
School  at  Wayne,  Pa.,  was  returning  from  Rose¬ 
bud  Agency  in  Dakota,  after  selecting  a  lot  of 
Indian  girls,  she  stopped  with  the  party  at  a 
house  on  the  plains  waiting  for  a  girl  who  was 
to  be  brought  to  her  at  that  point.  There  also 
happened  to  be  waiting  there  from  another  Ter¬ 
ritory  on  his  way  East,  Edwin  Astley,  the  young 
son  of  an  Indian  chief,  who  was  going  to  the 
Indian  School  at  Hampton  to  be  educated.  The 
moment  he  laid  eyes  on  her  Edwin  fell  desper¬ 
ately  in  love  with  Hattie  Choncula,  one  of  the 
biggest  girls  in  the  party,  and  by  a  strange 
unanimity  she  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him. 
They  were  very  much  together  all  the  way  com¬ 
ing  Eiust,  so  much  so  that  Miss  Bmiine  had  to 
interfere.  When  they  separated  it  was  with  evi¬ 
dence  of  distress  on  the  part  of  both,  and  they 
have  corresponded  regularly  ever  since.  As 
neither  of  them  has  piogressed  very  far  in  trie 
mastery  of  written  English,  they  have  recourse 
to  a  modification  of  the  traditional  picture  writ¬ 
ing  of  their  savage  ancestors.  Since  ht‘r  arrival 
Hattie  has  been  strangely  afflicted  with  lovesick¬ 
ness.  It  appears  that  with  an  Imlian  this  is  a 
malady  of  more  conseciuence  than  usual.  Any¬ 
how  one  night  Hattie,  having  meantime  refused 
to  eat  or  study,  declared  that  she  inu.st  die,  and 
carrying  a  bread-knife  with  her  from  the  table, 
declared  her  intention  to  cut  her  throat.  This 
was  going  too  far,  and  discipline  had  to  be  re- 
sort»‘d  to.  She  was  given  a  good  shaking  and 
told  if  she  talked  of  suiciile  again  she  would  be 
thrashed.  This  appears  to  have  had  the  desir¬ 
ed  effect,  and  she  was  calmed  down,  but  says 
she  will  not  be  happy  until  she  has  “  Edwin  her 
brave.”  Hattie  is  about  seventeen  years  old, 
and  Edwin  a  few  years  her  senior. 


SECTARIANISM. 

A  little  girl  came  from  her  Sunday-school  in 
a  high  state  of  indignation  because  her  Sunday- 
school  teacher  had  told  her  that  Jesus  was  a 
Jew.  ‘Was  He  a  Jew,  mother?’  said  she  in 
great  excitement.  ‘  Why  yes,  my  dear,’  said  the 
mother  a  little  doubtfully,  as  if  unwilling  to  con¬ 
cede  the  objectionable  fact,  but  unable  to  deny 
it ;  ‘  I  suppose  He  was  a  Jew,’  ‘  But  I  thought 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  ?  ’  ‘So  He  is,  my  dear.’ 
‘  I  don’t  sei'  how  then  He  could  be  a  Jew,’  re¬ 
sponded  the  young  sectarian,  ‘  for  God  is  a 
Presbyterian.’ — Christian  Union. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  French  Crown  diamonds  are  now  exhib¬ 
ited  to  the  public  in  the  Salle  des  Etats  at  the 
Louvre.  A  republican  people  still  delights  in 
such  emblems. 

The  grandsons  of  Goethe,  in  honor  of  the  re¬ 
cent  musical  jubilee  at  Weimar,  opened  for  one 
day  to  the  select  public  the  otherwise  sealed- 
up  Goethe  house. 

The  old  Phillips  estate  in  Andover,  Mass.,  was 
put  up  at  auction  the  other  day,  and  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks  of  Boston  was  the  only  bidder. 
He  bought  it  for  85,000. 

Mr.  William  C.  Boone  (a  nephew  of  Daniel 
Boone)  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  at  their  house  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
June  10.  It  is  said  that  they  have  had  eleven 
children  and  twenty-four  grandchildren,  and  all 
of  them  are  dead. 

Senor  Frederico  Gil  Marrero,  secretary  of  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Party,  with  headquarters 
at  Key  West,  who  was  arrested  on  his  arrival 
there  from  New  York  on  the  11th  inst.,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  warrant  from  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney’s  Oflice,  was  a  widely-known  man. 
The  charge  against  him  was  that  of  taking  ex¬ 
plosives  on  board  of  ocean  steamers  carrying 
passengers. 

The  present  Queen  of  England  has  had  nine 
children,  viz :  Victoria,  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  ;  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
Alice,  who  married  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse- 
Durmstadt ;  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  He¬ 
lena,  wife  of  Prince  Christian  of  Sv’hleswig- 
Holstein  ;  Louise,  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome ; 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught ;  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Albany  ;  and  Princess  Beatrice.  Of  tliese,  two 
are  dead,  viz :  Princess  Alice  and  Prince  Leo¬ 
pold. 

The  London  News,  in  urging  the  withdrawal 
of  British  troops  from  Egypt,  and  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Soudan  to  the  care  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Government,  asks  the  question  “  How  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Khedive  governed 
Egypt,  and  kept  in  order  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  foreign  troops  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Soudan,  from  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali  ?  ”  The 
answer  is  readily  given.  Order  was  preserved, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pasha  or  Khedive 
maintained,  by  foreign  troops.  Mehemet  Ali 
relied  on  his  Albanians,  and  his  successors  on 
Turkish  and  Circassian  troops ;  but  none  of 
them  ever  thought  of  leaning  for  military  sup¬ 
port  on  the  Egyptians  themselves — a  down¬ 
trodden  and  unwarlike  race,  among  whom  the 
very  memoi'y  of  martial  virtues  has  completely 
died  out. 

The  development  of  feminine  intelligence  is 
not  confined  to  one  country  or  one  race.  Even 
the  Parsee  women  are  rising  in  the  scale  of  en¬ 
lightenment.  A  Parsee  lady  writes  to  an  In¬ 
dian  paper  a  letter  in  which  she  shows  that 
whereas  in  1842  not  more  than  five  Parsee  girls 
had  learnt  English,  the  knowledge  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  among  them  is  now  very  general. 
They  prefer  to  imitate  the  European  rather 
than  the  Hindu,  and  in  an  interesting  history 
of  their  picturesque  costume,  the  writer  “  takes 
occasion  to  rejoice  that  the  days  of  nose-rings, 
forehead-marks,  and  rattling  anklets,  are  now 
over,  and  maintains  that  these  changes  are 
only  typical  of  many  social  reforms.” 

To  clearly  UHder.staud  the  causes  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  bankrupt  .state  of  Egyptian  finance,  it 
should  be  known  that  the  destruction  of  jirop- 
erty  at  Alexandria,  and  the  consequent  awards 
of  the  Indemnity  Commission,  cost  over  821,- 
‘250,000  ;  that  the  prolonged  efforts  of  Egypt  to 
hold  the  Soudan  have  entailed  on  her  a  burden 
of  at  least  87,500,000  ;  and  that  quite  apart 
from  these  difficulties,  the  ordinary  current 
expenditure  is  far  in  excess  of  the  revenue, 
and  as  a  financial  spectre  looming  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  at  a  very  short  date  it  will  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  undertake  extensive 
work  of  irrigation.  The  deficits  of  the  last 
three  years  amount  to  aliout  840,000,000,  and 
the  deficit  of  the  present  year  is  estimated  as 
at  least  82,500,000. 

DROWNING  OF  GEN.  BABCOCK. 

Colonel  R.  B.  Smith  of  the  Light-house  Board, 
who  was  with  General  Babcock  when  the  latter 
was  drowmnl  in  Mostpiita  Inlet,  Florida,  told  the 
story  of  the  disaster  to  a  Charleston  (S.  C.)  re¬ 
porter.  He  said  the  “  Pharos  ”  kept  off  Mosiiuito 
Inlet  from  Saturday  evening  until  Mond  ly 
morning,  as  the  captain  thought  an  entrance 
im[)racticable.  “At  12  o’clock,  however,”  said 
Col.  Smith,  “a  large  whaleboat,  manned  by  six 
sailors  and  a  coxswain,  came  out  and  boarded 
the  vessel.  The  General,  thinking  that  as  the 
boat  came  out  so  easily  she  could  return  with 
equal  safety,  changed  his  mind,  and  decided  to 
make  the  attempt.  H<*,  Luckey,  Suter.and  my¬ 
self  got  in  with  the  seven  seamen,  making  four 
landsmen  and  seven  sailors  in  all  who  started. 
Of  the  four  landsmen  I  alone  liveil  to  rench  the 
shore.  The  boat  made  hea<l way  enough  until 
we  passed  the  bar  buoy.  Then  a.  roller  struck  us, 
which  we  weathered  all  right.  On  the  crest  of  the 
second  roller  the  steering  oar  snai>i»ed  in  two, 
and  the  coxswain  was  washed  overboard.  The 
boat  then  filled.  The  third  roller  brought  the 
coxswain  back  to  the  boat,  and  ho  was  saved. 
By  this  time  the  boat  had  turned  over.  'We  pass- 
eel  a  line  lengthwise  her  keel  to  hold  on  by,  and 
all  of  us  grasped  it  and  held  on  while  sea  after 
sea  washed  over  ns.  These  seas  were  about 
1.50  feet  ajiart,  whicli  allowed  us  a  little  breath¬ 
ing  spell  between  them.  For  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  this  struggle  with  the  waves  continued, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  .say  that  a  cooler  and 
braver  set  of  men  under  such  circumstances  I 
never  saw.  Not  a  man  asked  for  help,  though 
we  freciuently  a.ssisted  each  other  when  we  saw 
help  was  needed  and  we  could  possibly  do  so. 
There  was  none  of  that  cowardly  shoving  a.side, 
and  fighting  for  the  best  positions,  which  is  too 
often  witnessed  when  life  is  the  prize  contemled 
for.  We  were  washed  away  from  the  botit  time 
and  time  ag.'iin,  but  another  wave  would  take 
us  back.  At  one  time  Gen.  Babcock  was  swept 
off  and  the  next  wave  failed  to  bring  him  all  the 
way  back  to  the  boat ;  he  floated  near  it,  how¬ 
ever,  and  by  clinging  to  the  rope  with  my  left 
hand  I  managed  to  reach  him  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  on  my  right  hand.  Finally  I  got  his 
hand  into  mine  ami  pulled  him  up  on  the  boat 
.again.  Soon  after  this  I  noticed  that  Mr.  L.  P. 
Luckey  was  exhausted,  and  a  moment  afterward 
he  gave  up  and  was  swept  away.  As  he  floated 
off  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  unconscioas.  Very 
shortly  after  the  drowning  of  Luckey  the  wind 
and  tide,  which  had  been  setting  in  shore  all  tlu" 
time,  took  us  into  the  surf.  In  the  surf  Suter 
and  Gen.  Babcock  both  gave  out  and  were 
drowned,  and  soon  after  them  one  of  the  men 
also.  All  of  us  had  been  washed  from  the  boat. 
The  last  I  saw  of  Gen.  Babcock  before  his  body 
came  ashore  he  was  floating  away  face  down¬ 
ward.  I  concluded,  as  diil  the  rest,  that  if  I  re¬ 
mained  in  the  surf  I  should  be  killeil  by  the  boat, 
so  I  made  f<jr  the  shore,  followed  by  the  rest. 
I  could  not  see  the  shore,  Imt  I  knew  the  break¬ 
ers  were  going  in,  and  I  followed  them.  But  the 
trouble  was  when  we  would  touch  bottom  the 
undertow  would  whirl  us  out  to  sea  again.  I 
made  effort  after  effort  to  gain  a  foot-hold,  and 
if  I  had  not  succeedfsl  when  I  did  I  should  have 
been  too  much  exhausted  to  make  another  ef¬ 
fort. 


DEFENDING  LIQUOR  SELLERS. 

Re  eently  Samuel  F.  Jones,  the  prominent 
criminal  lawyer,  announced  in  the  police  court 
that  hereafter  he  will  not  appear  as  counsel  in 
the  criminal  courts  of  men  accuse<l  of  violating 
the  liquor  laws.  .A  reporter  called  upon  Mr. 
■Tones  and  asked  him  the  reasons  for  his  ac¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Jones,  in  reply,  said  :  “  It  is  floubt- 
ful  whether  there  has  been  in  this  State  a  more 
general  and  decided  feeling  that  something 
must  be  done  to  stay  the  ravages  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  than  exists  to-day.  It  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  what  are  known  as  temperance 
people  or  temperance  organizations.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  every  class  know  that  they  are 
taxed  to  eare  and  provide  for  an  army  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
criminal  classes,  brought  to  that  comlition  by 
drink.  The  prisons,  insane  asylums,  poor- 
houses,  and  numberless  charitable  institutions 
all  about  us,  furnish  abundant  proof.  And  all 
this  misepr  is  tolerated  in  order  that  a  few  may 
make  a  little  money.  There  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  commodities  unhealthy  and  poi¬ 
sonous  are  sold  right  here  in  Hartford  under 
the  guise  and  name  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 


Good  Samaritans,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
legislation  in  the  present  conditions  of  political 
parties  cannot  or  does  not  furnish  the  relief 
desired,  or  the  reform  ilemanded,  are  making 
vigorous  efforts  in  this  and  the  adjoining  States 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  against  liquor 
drinking.  They  are  reinforced  by  a  class  of 
men  wlu'se  efforts  must  and  will  be  productive 
of  great  good.  Indeed,  sorn  *  of  i>ur  best  crim¬ 
inal  lawyers  say  publicly  that  they  will  no 
longer  appear  in  court  as  defemlei"s  or  apolo¬ 
gists  for  men  prosecuteil  for  a  violation  of  the 
law  relative  to  the  sale  of  liquors.  For  myself, 
I  have  become  personally  disgusted  with  the 
whole  liquor  traffic;  and  although  not  a  pro¬ 
fessed  temperance  man,  I  shall  hereafter  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  defense  of  men  accused 
of  violating  the  liquor  law.” — Hartford  (Conn.) 
Post. 


GIVEN  TO  LYING. 

"VS’liat  is  the  matter  with  the  human  race? 
What  obliquity  is  it  that  induces  people  to  tell 
lies  out  of  which  they  can  get  no  possible  bene¬ 
fit  ?  Are  the  majority  of  people  consciously  un- 
veracious,  or  are  they  really  dupes  of  their  sens¬ 
es?  “I  sail!  in  my  wrath  ail  men  are  Hal’s.” 
Perhajis  he  might  have  said  it  coolly  and  with 
scientific  precision.  Perhaps  it  is  a  question  of 
physiology  rather  than  morals.  The  human 
frame  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism.  The  Psalmist  admired  it,  but  it 
puzzled  him.  If  he  had  been  a  scientist  he  would 
have  been  able  to  give  physiological  reasons  for 
the  opinion  that  there  is  not  one  perfect  man — 
no,  not  one.  Scarcely  a  perfect  woman.  It  is 
known  that  two  people  <lo  not  see  the  same 
thing  alike,  and  conseipiently  they  describe  it 
differently.  They  do  not  hear  the  same  state¬ 
ment  alike,  they  always  repeat  it  with  varia¬ 
tions.  Of  all  witnesses  the  eye  is  the  least  trust¬ 
worthy.  It  appears  to  be  most  subject  to  delu¬ 
sions.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  No  two  persons 
have  eyes  alike.  The  two  eyes  in  one  head  are 
seldom  alike ;  if  they  match  in  color  thej'  are 
different  in  form,  different  in  focus.  Not  an  eye 
in  ten  millions  is  in  a  normal,  perfect  condition. 
The  focus  is  either  behind  the  retina  or  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  eye  is  either  near-sighted  or  far¬ 
sighted.  What  can  bo  expected  of  such  an  im¬ 
perfect  organ  in  the  way  of  correct  observation. 
It  appears  to  be  still  worse  with  the  ear.  It  is 
at  best  a  crooked  organ,  and  nearly  everything 
that  passes  through  it  gets  a  twist.  Anil  these 
two  defective  machines  are  allied  with  probably 
the  most  deceitful  little  member  that  ever  was 
— the  tongue.  The  effort  of  the  tongue  to  put 
into  sound  and  speech  the  so-called  impres¬ 
sions  obtained  through  the  complicated  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  is  a  ludicrous 
failure.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  a  court  of 
justice  or  neighborhood  talk,  knows  that.  And 
owing  to  the  sympathy  of  one  part  of  the  body 
with  another,  the  thumb  and  the  fore  and  mid¬ 
dle  fingers  (which  hold  the  pen)  become  infect¬ 
ed.  The  substitution  of  the  inflexible  stylograph- 
ic  pen  for  the  flowing  quill  and  flexible  steel,  it 
was  thought  would  tend  to  remedy  this  defect. 
But  this  obstacle  in  the  way  of  writing  does  not 
check  the  tendency  to  prevaricate,  any  more 
than  stuttering  does  in  the  case  of  the  tongue  ; 
and  it  is  just  as  difficult  for  a  stutterer  to  speak 
the  trutli  as  for  a  glib-tongued  person.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  infection  of  the  pen-fingers  is 
that  what  is  not  strictly  true,  now  ami  then 
creeps  into  print.  People  are  beginning  to  find 
out  this  physical  defect,  and  many  persons  now 
will  not  believe  what  they  read  in  a  newspaper 
any  more  than  if  it  were  told  them  by  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend.  But  they  read  it  and  repeat  it ;  and 
owing  to  the  eye  defects  before  spoken  of,  they 
scarcely  ever  repeat  it  as  it  is  printed.  So  we 
all  become  involved  in  a  congeries  of  mlsrepre- 
sentati  m. — Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  July. 


MR.  BLAINE  ON  RELIGIOUS  TESTS. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  Mr.  Blaine’s 
religious  preferenci  s.  Over  eight  years  ago 
the  same  question  was  u)),  and  5lr.  Blaine  an¬ 
swered  it  in  a  letter  to  a  former  instructor. 
The  letter  was  not  written  for  publication,  and 
was  not  published  till  the  campaign  of  1870  had 
passed  into  hustory.  It  was  as  follows : 

Washington,  March  10, 1876. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
charge  of  my  being  a  Catholic  is  very  jirovok- 
ing,  considering  the  motive  that  inspires  it,  and 
very  exasperating  when  I  see  it  connived  at,  if 
not  in  fact  originated,  by  men  who  sat  with  me 
in  Presbyterian  Bible-class  wlien  1  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  you  a  jirofessor  in  Washington  Col¬ 
lege.  This  charge  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
tactics  of  the  Cameron  gang  to  rob  me  of  the 
Penasylvania  delegates,  when  in  fact  four-fifths 
of  the  Reimblicans  in  the  Btate  desire  my  nom¬ 
ination.  My  ancestors  on  my  father’s  side 
were,  as  you  know,  always  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  tliey  were  prominent 
and  honored  in  the  old  colony  of  Penasylvania 
scnaual  generations  before  the  Camerons  ble.ss- 
ed  Scotland  by  leaving  it.  But  while  thanking 
you  for  what  you  have  done  to  .set  my  Pitts¬ 
burg  friends  right  on  this  (piestion,  I  will  never 
consent  to  make  any  iniblic  declaration  upon 
the  subject,  and  for  two  reasons  :  First,  be¬ 
cause  I  abhor  the  introduction  of  anything  that 
looks  like  a  religious  test  or  (lualiilcation  for 
office  in  a  Republic  where  perfect  freedom  of 
con.science  is  the  birthright  of  every  citizen  ; 
and  second,  because  my  mother  was,  as  you 
well  know,  a  devoted  Catholic.  I  would  not 
for  a  thousand  jiresidencies  speak  a  disrespect- 
f'll  word  of  my  mother’s  religion,  and  no  pres¬ 
sure  will  draw  me  into  an  avowal  of  hostility  or 
unfriendliness  to  Catholics,  though  I  have 
never  received,  and  do  not  expect,  any  political 
support  from  them.  You  are  at  liberty  to  show 
this  to  the  gentleman  who  urged  you  to  write 
to  nn*.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation, 
but  I  can  hardly  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  to  Wi’stcrn  Pennsylvania  this  Spring. 
You  know,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  my 
heart  is  in  the  Monongahela  Valley.  Always 
sincerely  your  friend,  J.  G.  Bl.\ink. 

Dr.  James  King,  Pittsburg. 


DYSPEPSIA 

Causes  its  victims  to  be  miserable,  hopeless, 
confused,  and  depressed  In  mind,  very  irrita¬ 
ble.  languid,  and  drowsy.  It  is  a  disease 
which  does  not  get  well  of  itself.  It  requires 
careful,  persistent  attention,  .and  a  remedy  to 
tlirow  oil  the  causes  .and  tone  up  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  IIooil’s  Sarsaparill.a  has  proven 
just  the  required  remedy  in  hundreds  of  cases. 

“  I  have  taken  Hood’s  Sars.aparill.a  for  dys¬ 
pepsia,  from  whieh  1  have  sulfered  two  years. 

I  tried  many  other  medicines,  but  none  proved 
so  satisfactory  as  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.” 
THO.MA3  Cook,  Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

New  'Vork  City. 

Sick  Headache 

“For  the  past  two  ye.ars  I  have  been 
afflicted  with  severe  headaches  and  dyspeji- 
sia.  I  was  induced  to  try  HikkI's  8arsaii.a- 
rilla,  and  have  found  great  relief.  I  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  to  .all.”  Mbs.  E.  F. 
An.nable,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Smith,  Camhrldgeport,  Mass., 
was  a  sufferer  from  dyspepsia  and  sick  head¬ 
ache.  She  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
found  it  the  best  remedy  she  ever  used. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Ixjwell,  Mass. 

lOO^Doses  One  Dollar. 

ACiKI^TS  W for  the  ii«w  b««k 

“oni  KAMOr**  WOMEN.**  JwtroinpUtfdl/y  FAizaheth 
Stnnrt  Marion  Jlnrhintl^  and  1 S  other  Eminent 

Writer*.  Thogramlertbitnkof  ihenge.  ajr*A{(enUteU  lOto 
20  aday.  Send  for  Circular*.  Krtra  Tenn*,  Specimen  PlAtn. 
etc..toA.D.  WOKTIIINOTON  A:  i;0.,IUrtfor4«€oiiB. 


WANTED 


of  seoAO.  enencTSDd  rcApoctablUtj  for  our  boiUiSM  In  1 


AdEIWTS  W!AA'TED  ibr  u.  lives  or 

BLAINE  AND  LOGAN 


Bj  Col.  TaoK.W,  K>OX.  OutMlln  lOI  other.  !•  to  1.  Author- 
ize.L  Authentic.  Impertiel.  Complete,  the  Bett  ud  Chrami. 
&00p.ra#1.60.  SelU  like  wifdBre.  6V  per  cent  to  AxenU, 
mid  Out#l/ree.  Send  for  CirenUn,  Extra  Term.,  ete.,  to 
■ARTrORD  PL’BUAHLNW  CO-  Hartfard.  Cona. 


U  4  ¥  k  U  expenses  to  men  and  women  agents. 

a  j.  e.  Whitney,  Nurseryman,  Rochester, N.T. 


THE  I  IN  A  lOOOI 

"m  UHE  UD  Bl  m" 


Beautiful  Song  and  Chorus  by  T.  P.  Westendorf. 
Author  of  **  i  ll  uke  you  home  again  Kathleen.’* 

EXQUISITE  WORDS  AND  MUSIC. 

**  To  love  and  be  loved  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  our  existence.” — Sydney  Smith, 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address  postpaid,  on  receipC 

of  tliirtjr  centiio 


THE  NEW  MUSICAL  CURRICULUML 

THE  IDEAL  PIANO  INATBUCTOK- 

BV  DR.  GEO.  F.  ROOT. 


When  this  mrlhfMl  flrst  appwarwtl,  H  wa» 
IN  ADVANCE  of  lht>  popular  nolioa  rap 
crrnlHg  Musical  Instrurllon ;  with  Prp- 
arrsslvr  tearlirrs  It  has  brrn  the  staauarR 
frons  the  start.  NOW  It  Is  aeknowlettee^ 
both  In  Anseriea  and  Enr<MM>,  as  the  BERT 
and  HOST  POPULAR  PIANO  METHOD 
IN  EXIMTENCE. 


The  Elements  are 


in  Character  1 1 


The  Exercises  are  PROGRESSIVE  in  Statements  t 

The  pieces  are  PROGRESSIVE  In  everything  1 1 1 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid  *3.00. 
Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.p 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


^EA-SIDB  SANITARIUM,  Anbury  Park,  N.  J. 

^  Now  open  for  Summer  gue.st8.  Near  the  beach,  fine 
ocean  view,  first  class  accommo  latlons,  hot  and  cold  sea 
water  and  electric  baths  in  the  house.  Medical  attendance. 
Artesian  water  and  complete  sanitary  arrangements.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  J.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


r  QY  ALL 

T"BEST  EQUIPPED 

RAIIROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

T.et  it  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  lOmaha),  and  that  It  Is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  MinnBapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Oreen 
Bay),  Wls.;  Winona,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Hlnn. ;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
Its  800  local  stations  on  its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DA_V  COACHKS, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
create;  its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  Its  PALACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
its  widely  celebrated 

ZTOUTZ-'W’SSTSIllT  DZlTZlTa  OAZIS, 

the  like  of  which  aro  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short,  It  is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  Et^UlP- 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  varloua 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  S.OUO  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
for  Its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  it  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

GENl  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  110  Broadway. 


SIXTY-FIEST  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  st 
JANUABY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Keservefor  Unearned  Premiums,  2,497,634  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  327,877  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,667,240  07 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  -  .  $7,492,751  11 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSUIUNCE: 

Cash  In  Banks .  $108,048  5* 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lieu 
on  Heal  Estate  (wortb  $;t,81’A,300). ...1,173,15!>  44 
United  States  Stox'ks  (market  value).. 3,040,630  OO 
Bank  and  Railroatl  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) . 1,319,0.56  OO 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  30,000  60 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $639,. 

338.75) .  430,650  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  January.  1884....  39,337  83 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands 

of  Agents .  179,069  or 

Real  Estate .  63,918  35 


Total . $7,493,761  11 


CHAS.  J.  MABTlir,  President. 

J.  H.  'WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 


OrriciM,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Coutlnental  [  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Ste., 
Buildlug.s ;  )  and  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,775,830  69 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  430,334  64 

Capital  paid  in  Cash .  1,006,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,601,797  3S 


Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,807,943  01 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrlo- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000. 


DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
F.  C.  MOORE,  3d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
OEOBOE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HU8TED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIE8, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNURB, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  RIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  HCCURDT. 
ALFJIANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUT 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL. 

JOHN  F.  8LATEB, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


CTRVS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  DeparfmenL 

B.  C.  TOW.VSEyD,  Sec.  Agency  Departramt. 

C.  II.  BUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department.  P 

OEO.  U.  HOPE,  Agency  Uanager. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

niTUAL  LIFE  im'RAHrE 

Cor.  NASSAU  and  LIBKSTY  STS.,  NEW  YOBK. 


Sixjy-fint  Semi-Annoal  Statement,  showing  the  conditioa 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,060,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insarance. .  .  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 

Net  Hnrplas, .  715,654  89 

Total  Assets,  ...  $2,559,299  19 

summarFof  assets. 


United  Staten  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $l,558,3n 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  flrst  Hen  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  'of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  200,780  0* 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured . . .  1,500  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  82|292  $1 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . . .  418’,125  00 

Btate  and  City  Bonds  .  16|280  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  53|(M0  00 

Railroad  Stock.  .  14,100  OO 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  oonise  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Prem.'.uiES..  .  109,600  91 

Accrued  Interest .  10,763  0$ 


-  82,659,309  If 

szvr  JAlCSr  S.  ‘W’ALOOTT,  Fre*ld$nt: 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Tloe-Pres’t  and  860*9. 
OHARLXS  L.  BOX,  Assistant  Beerstary. 
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THJB  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

Wo.  150  BImm«  Street, 

American  Tract  Society  Bulldlnf,  Boom  39. 

■BHRT  M.  FIEUl,  Editor  ud  Proprietor. 

TBKKB :  fa  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Poatage  Paid. 

Eitered  at  the  Foetoffloe  at  New  York  as  Beoond-claes  mall 
matter. 

Adwertieeaaewte  30  oente  a  line— 13  lines  to  the  inch. 

Om  tlae  Ptftli  Page,  80  cents  a  line. 

Om  tae  EiclktA  Pace,  60  oente  a  line. 

Jbrrtacee  aad  Deatlts,  not  over  tour  lines,  50  cents, 
ever  lour  Uuee,  10  cents  a  line. 

dm*Addree8  simply  Blew  Tork  Evaaceiist,  Box  0330, 
■ew  Tork.  Beralt.  In  all  cases,  by  D&aft,  Homet  Obseb, 
OK  knaiBTXKKD  LKTTER. 


THURSDAY, 

JUNE  26,  1884. 

COIITEIITS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

Baan. 


1.  The  Empire  of  Texas.  Notes  from  Northfleld.  Letter 
from  China.  The  Nomination  of  Hr.  Blaine, 
i  OOBSEBFOHDEitCE :  The  Cavalry  In  the  First  Year  of  the 
War.  Oatherlng  the  Saratoga  Fragments.  Vacation 
Time  at  Park  College.  The  Hileage  Report.  The 
Beliglous  Press. 

3.  Snnday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

One  thing  and  another. 

4.  Editorials. 

8.  Htnlsters  and  Churches. 

6.  The  Divine  Pilot.  Christ  the  Seeker.  Weak  Churches 

and  Strong  Churches.  The  late  Almon  Merwln. 
Strike,  but  hear  me.  The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The  House¬ 

hold.  Scientific  and  Dseful.  Foreign. 

9.  AStudy  in  Evangellstlcs.  The  Elmira  College.  Hough¬ 

ton  Seminary.  Were  they  Immersed  ?  Current 
Events.  Money  and  Business. 


ECOKOHICAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

We  give  elsewhere  in  full  the  Mileage  Re¬ 
port  as  presented  by  that  veteran  financier. 
Elder  Louis  Chapin.  It  is  very  gratifying  read¬ 
ing,  and  will  do  much  to  calm  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  those  who  were  disturbed  by  the  dole¬ 
ful  result  last  year. 

Nothing  verj’  serious  is  the  matter  with  the 
Mileage  Fund,  when,  after  the  many  criticisms 
upon  its  working  that  have  appeared,  the  pub¬ 
lished  announcement  of  certain  Presbyteries 
Uiat  they  could  no  longer  contribute,  and  the 
ominous  prophecies  that  it  would  soon  entire¬ 
ly  break  down,  we  still  find  that  149  out  of  the 
169  responsible  Presbyteries  have  made  “  pay¬ 
ments  in  full  for  their  apportionment  to  both 
funds,”  and  the  Treasurer  is  left  with  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $4416.13  in  bis  hands. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  expense 
of  our  General  Assembly.  Taken  by  itself 
$33,378.15  uf  a  large  sum,  and  it  is  easy  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  amount  without  duly  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  return  for  the  money; 
but  taken  in  its  relations  to  the  size  of  the 
Church  represented  in  the  Assembly,  and  to 
the  grandeur  of  our  work  that  is  there  regu¬ 
lated  and  unified,  $33,378.15  is  a  very  moderate 
and  profitable  exi>enditure.  To  ask  of  each 
communicant  “four  cents  for  Mileage,  one  and, 
one-half  cents  for  Contingent,  and  one  and  one- 
half  cents  for  Entertainment,”  does  not  sound 
like  wild  extravagance.  Put  it  another  way. 
The  aggregate  expenditure  of  our  Church  for 
all  departments  of  its  work  is  not  far  from 
$10,000,000.  The  running  of  the  machinery  of 
our  various  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  General  Assembly,  including  trav¬ 
elling  expenses  to  and  from  the  latter,  amounts 
to  about  $50,000,  or  one-half  of  one  percent,  of 
the  whole  amount.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
entire  expense  of  machinery  of  all  sorts,  includ¬ 
ing  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all  of  our  Boards,  does  not  exceed 
one  per  cent,  of  the  funds  contributed  annually 
for  Church  work.  There  is  no  need  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  about  the  expense. 

All  this  has  an  important  bearing  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  alleged  demand  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Assembly.  We  have  never  been  convinced 
that  that  demand  vias  as  widespread  as  the  nu¬ 
merous  published  articles  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate.  The  air  has  been  at  times  thick  with 
criticism  and  complaint,  but  when  the  votes 
have  been  counted,  there  has  apjieared  a  very 
conservative  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  bear 
the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of.  The  larger  and  the  more  repre¬ 
sentative  the  Committee  upon  this  subject  in 
the  Assembly,  the  more  insignificant  the 
change  upon  which  it  agrees;  and  at  the  next 
Assembly  the  Stated  Clerk  reports  that  the 
Presbyteries  have  unselfishly  declined  the  of¬ 
fered  relief,  and  have  decided  to  leave  well 
enough  alone. 

There  are  but  three  reasons  for  reduction, 
viz :  the  burden  of  entertainment,  the  expense, 
and  the  inefificiency  on  account  of  size.  The 
first  disappeared  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
entertainment  fund;  the  second  is  answered 
by  the  response  of  149  out  of  169  Presbyteries 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  Mileage  Commit¬ 
tee  ;  the  third  is  disproved  by  the  work  of  each 
successive  Assembly. 

We  have  never  argued  very  strenuously  for 
reduction,  although  there  have  been  times 
when  more  than  now  we  have  supposed  that  it 
was  widely  demanded.  Holding  the  opinion 
that  there  cannot  be  any  marked  reduction, 
consistent  with  fairness  and  equitable  repre¬ 
sentation  excepting  by  the  radical  change  to 
synodical  representation,  we  are,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  very  well  content  to  see  things  remain  as 
they  are. 

The  good  report  of  the  Mileage  Commit¬ 
tee  has  reassured  us  upon  the  only  point  on 
which  we  were  in  doubt,  and  confirmed  us  in 
the  view  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  tinker 
irtth  the  constitution  by  little  ineffective 
amendments,  that  would  amount  to  nothing 
were  there  any  immediate,  pressing  necessity 
of  a  change.  The  time  will  doubtless  come — 
perhaps  before  long — when  reduction  will  be 
imperative,  and  then  it  will  be  accomplished 
by  a  change  that  will  adapt  our  system  to  the 
requirements  of  a  Church  indefinitely  large. 


TAIN  ATTEMPT  TO  RETITE  A  LOST  CAUSE. 

The  National  Catholic  Union  held  its  tenth 
annual  session  in  Baltimore  last  week.  This 
Society  took  its  rise  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  shortly  after  the  Pope  lost  his  temporal 
power,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  with  an  ultimate 
view  to  his  reinstatement  as  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  ruler.  The  times  however  were 
not  propitious,  and  the  organization  has  been 
beating  about  of  late  years  for  standing  ground 
and  something  to  do.  Interest  has  fallen  off, 
and  the  priests  and  bishops  under  whose  bless¬ 
ing  it  was  launched,  would  probably  be  glad  to 
see  it  decently  ‘buried  and  forgotten.  The  re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Juan  Pizini,  the  ex-Italian  Secre¬ 
tary,  recited  that  the  number  of  societies  trib¬ 
utary  to  the  Union  had  diminished.  There  are 
now  but  sixty-six,  showing  a  dropping  away  of 
fully  one-half  the  former  enrollment.  The 
funds  had  correspondingly  decreased,  so  that- 
money  had  to  be  borrowed  even  to  defray  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  and  to  keep  the  Union  alive.  We 
have  but  a  meagre  report  of  the  first  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.  One  or  two  of  the  papers  read  were 
however  of  practical  interest,  viz:  ‘‘The  dan¬ 
ger  to  faith  and  morals  by  the  boarding-house 
system,  especially  in  large  cities  ” ;  ‘‘  Why  lit¬ 
erary  exercises  are  not  more  popular  in  Catho¬ 
lic  societies  ?  ”  These  topics  are  certainly  of 


importance,  and  their  introduction  by  the  Un¬ 
ion  fairly  raises  the  question  whether  there  is 
not  sufficient  spirit  and  culture  among  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
States  to  carry  forward  an  organization  in 
some  degree  corresponding  to  our  Protestant 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations.  Could 
the  Union  thus  emerge  into  something  truly 
Christian  and  aiso  American  in  its  scope  and 
spirit,  it  would  confer  great  benefits  on  our 
young  Catholic  population  by  really  giving 
them  something  to  do  and  to  think  of  in  the 
sphere  of  morals  and  religion— a  means  of 
grace  and  improvement  they  greatly  need. 

After  this  first  day,  we  can  get  no  more  light 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Union,  it  having 
apparently  decided  that  all  reporters  should 
be  excluded. 


THE  NEW  UTAH  MEASURE. 

Congress  is  again  essaying  to  be  equal  to  the 
Mormon  emergency.  The  Senate  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  House  for  concurrence,  goes  to  the 
very  bottom  and  inwardness  of  things,  and  al¬ 
ready  we  hear  of  great  unrest  and  anger  at 
Salt  Lake.  And  rightly  so,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  all  Latter-day  Saints:  for  the  meas¬ 
ure,  in  effect,  puts  the  Territory  under  martial 
law,  and  every  man,  and  especially  every  Mor¬ 
mon,  on  his  good  moral  behavior.  The  bill 
virtually  withdraws  existing  politicai  privileg¬ 
es,  and  disestablishes,  if  not  aboiishes,  the 
Mormon  hierarchy.  Every  possible  Mormon 
artifice  and  evasion  has  been  considered  and 
provided  against.  Thus  the  lawful  wife  or 
husband  may  be  compelled  to  testify  in  prose¬ 
cutions  for  bigamy,  or  unlawfui  cohabitation. 
Marriage  ceremonies  must  be  ampiy  and  offi¬ 
cially  certified,  and  openly  registered  in  the 
Probate  Court,  which  Court  is  deprived  of  ali 
jurisdiction  except  in  matters  relating  to  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  the  care  of  infants, 
lunatics,  etc.  The  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  is  repealed, 
and  that  organizal  ion  is  to  be  reincorporated, 
with  fourteen  trustees  apjiointed  by  the  Presi*. 
dent  of  the  United  States,  who  are  to  serve  with 
those  selected  by  the  Mormons  themselves. 
Territorial  laws  requiring  the  numbering  and 
other  means  of  identifying  baliots,  are  annull¬ 
ed.  Female  suffrage  is  abolished,  the  existing 
districts  are  to  be  rearranged  by  the  territorial 
executive  officers,  and  unnaturalized  iiersons 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote.  The  Perpetual 
Emigrating  Company  is  to  be  abolished,  its 
property  sold,  and  it  is  to  be  declared  unlawful 
for  any  organization  to  be  formed  to  bring  per¬ 
sons  into  the  Territory  for  any  purpose. 

There  may  be  Constitutional  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  severe  remedies  here  proix»sed 
to  be  framed  into  law ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  short  of  such  remedies  will  ever  reach 
and  cure  this  now  rapidly  growing  and  very 
threatening  ailment. 


CALIFORNIA  AGAIN. 

The  Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  after  charac¬ 
terizing  my  article  on  California  as  a  piece  of 
‘‘  exquisite  absurdity,”  will  surely,  like  the 
gentleman  that  he  is,  permit  me  to  say  that 
said  article  was  not  an  imaginary  one;  but 
drawn,  every  word  of  it,  from  the  experience 
of  persons  who  did  not  travel  there  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  skimming  the  cream  of  it,  being  welcom¬ 
ed  as  long  known  and  loved  by  those  delight¬ 
ing  to  do  them  honor,  who  perhaps  all  uncon¬ 
sciously  showed  them  only  the  beauties  and 
advantages  of  the  State;  but  who  —  alas  for 
them!— went  from  plenty  and  home  in  New 
England  to  live  in  California.  They  are  per¬ 
sons  of  careful  observation,  and  of  scrupulous 
truth;  and  they  were  circumstanced,  through 
a  long  residence  there,  better  to  know  the 
truth  than  any  tnere  traveller  or  visitor  could 
be.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  that  fleas  bite  our 
dear  Dr.  Field. 

The  ‘‘  frantic”  description  was  taken  entire 
from  the  correspondent — not  of  myself,  but  of 
a  friend;  which  corresixmdent  resides  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  now,  and  is  because  of  that— like  many 
others  there  — ‘‘unfortunate.”  What  a  pity 
that  these,  like  our  fortunate  Editor,  cannot 
truthfully  say  ‘‘of  all  these  miseries  and 
plagues  we  have  «iiscovered  not  one.” 

_  Augusta  Moore. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  our  correspon¬ 
dent  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  over  criti¬ 
cal,  or  to  ‘‘snap  up”  a  writer  whose  opinion 
differs  from  ours.  But  the  article  on  Califor¬ 
nia  was  one  that  could  hardly  fail  to  give  of¬ 
fence.  The  writer  admits  that  she  did  not 
tell  such  an  unwelcome  tale  from  her  own 
knowledge  (she  had  never  been  there),  nor 
learn  it  from  her  own  correspondent,  but  from 
the  correspondent  of  another  iierson.  Thus 
she  got  her  information  at  second  hand ;  yet 
on  the  strength  of  this  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
draw  a  picture  which  many,  who  were  much 
better  informed  than  she  possibly  could  be, 
because  they  had  the  testimony  of  their  own 
senses,  resented  as  a  gross  caricature.  Even 
admitting,  what  we  have  no  wish  to  deny,  that 
her  friend’s  correspondent  gave  correctly  her 
own  experience,  how  unreasonable  to  judge  a 
whole  State  from  the  exi>erience  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  !  If  she  had  her  experience,  we  have  ours. 
We  have  been  twice  in  California,  and  have 
travelled  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and 
had  a  pretty  extensive  view  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  It  is  true  we  were  very  kindly  re¬ 
ceived,  but  could  any  degree  of  courtesy  blind 
us  to  pests  and  annoyances  which  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  universal  ?  Looking  at  it  as  lenient¬ 
ly  as  possible,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  com¬ 
munication  was  wholly  unce.lled  for;  that  it 
was  made  up  of  those  disagreeable  things 
which  one  does  not  say  even  if  they  are  true, 
but  which  in  this  case  had  so  little  foundation, 
or  were  so  exaggerated,  that  the  sin  against 
trut  h  was  as  great  as  the  sin  against  charity. 


RENOVATIONS  IN  CITT  CHURCHES. 

An  unusual  number  of  our  Presbyterian 
churches  here  in  New  York  are  given  over 
during  the  Summer  to  the  architects  or  deco¬ 
rators.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  en¬ 
largements  under  way  in  the  West  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  in  Forty-second  street.  The  elabo¬ 
rate  changes  made  a  year  ago  in  the  stately 
old  Brick  Church  are  now  to  be  completed. 
The  Fifth-avenue  Church  (Dr.  Hall’s)  is  also  to 
be  improved  in  some  internal  details;  while 
the  Fourth-avenue  (Dr.  Crosby’s)  will  after  the 
first  three  Sabbaths  in  July  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  renovators,  who  will  make  walls, 
ceiling,  pews,  and  pulpit,  look  as  good  as  new. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  as  to  the 
changes  contemplated,  the  University  Place 
Church  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  street,  will  be 
c  losed  for  repairs  during  July  and  August.  It 
is  contemplated  to  remove  the  large  pillars 
that  partly  occupy  several  pews  and  obstruct 
the  view  from  others,  and  also  to  make  consid¬ 
erable  alterations  about  the  pulpit,  placing  it 
and  the  organ  on  the  same  platform.  These 
changes  have  been  discussed  for  years,  and 
greatly  desired  by  some  by  way  of  increasing 
the  eligible  sittings.  How  far  they  will  affect 
the  internal  appearance  of  the  old  church, 
which  though  rather  dark  on  a  dull  day,  is  yet 
restful  in  its  sombre  Gothic  harmonies,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  Doubtless  the  alterations 
will  be  improvements  in  many  respects,  and 
will  all  be  made  with  great  care  and  good 
taste. 


PRICKING  SHARP  PINS  INTO  THE  SACRED 
BODY  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

A  Delegate  to  the  late  General  Assembly  sends 
us  a  few  ”  Random  Remarks”  on  that  body,  which 
are  not  in  the  strain  of  those  commonly  received. 
We  fear  he  was  in  a  criti<*al  mood.  However,  as 
we  may  leani  wisdom  from  sharp  «*riticism,  we 
give  place  to  his  pungent  remarks.  Among  the 
things  which  came  athwart  his  vision,  and  made  a 
slight  discord  in  the  general  harmony,  were  the 
following : 

1.  The  assurance  of  certain  women  who  per¬ 
sisted  in  occupying  seats  on  the  ground  floor 
reserved  for  delegates,  notwithstanding  no¬ 
tices  in  conspicuous  positions  stating  that  the 
seats  were  so  reserved. 

2.  The  good  humor  of  the  Moderator  was 
especially  remarkable  when  certain  resolu¬ 
tions  of  his,  regarding  our  relations  with  the 
Southern  Church,  were  picked  to  pieces  by  a 
captious  young  delegate  from  Chicago. 

3.  The  excessive  wordiness  of  the  ministry  in 
contrast  with  the  silence  of  the  elders,  struck 
me  forcibly.  One  of  the  former  class  would 
rise  ‘‘just  to  say  a  single  word,”  and  would 
talk  for  twenty^  minutes.  W’hen,  however,  an 
elder  did  speak  he  spoke  briefly  and  to  the 
point.  In  short,  while  our  brethren  of  the 
sacred  office  had  the  most  elofpienee,  the  elders 
had  the  most  common-sense. 

4.  The  resolution  to  ‘‘  investigate  ”  the  Board 
of  Publication,  so  vigorously  resisted,  should 
have  been  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
No  Board  (which  is  but  the  creature  of  the  As¬ 
sembly)  should  resist  investigation.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Presbyterian  House,  while  report¬ 
ing  invested  funds  of  over  $100,000,  failed  to 
give  any  details  as  to  what  securities  this  sum 
was  invested  in. 

5.  The  Puritanic  resolutions  on  the  Lord’s 
Day,  reported  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jessup,  were  passed 
with  but  one  or  two  dissenting  voices,  although 
many  must  have  perceived  their  visionary  and 
impracticable  character.  When  will  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  realize  that  the  first  day  of 
the  week  is  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  authority  for  transfer¬ 
ring  to  that  day  the  stiingent  rules  as  to  Sab¬ 
bath  observance  current  in  the  days  of  Moses  ? 
We  do  not  live  in  Old  Testament  bondage,  nec¬ 
essary  though  it  was  in  those  days,  but  in  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Will 
no  one  ever  have  the  boldness  to  rise  in  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Assembly,  and  while  resist¬ 
ing  these  obsolete  restrictions,  jilead  for  a  true 
and  Christian  view  of  Sunday  observance  in 
the  light  of  New  Testament  teaching  ? 

6.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  had  no 

sooner  assembled  than  they  began  to  go  au  ay, 
and  by  the  last  day  of  the  session  there  were 
but  little  over  three  hundred  present.  When 
the  Church  is  at  the  exjiense  of  sending  these 
gentlemen  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
it  is  only  their  duty,  except  in  very  special 
cases,  to  stay  and  do  the  work  which  they  were 
sent  to  do.  And  here  let  me  say  in  closing,  I 
could  n<»t  but  admire  the  firmness  with  which 
the  Moderator  refused  to  allow  the  giving  of 
notices  for  ‘‘  excursions,”  saying  that  the  duty 
of  delegates  was  to  transact  business  and  then  go 
home.  A  Delegate. 


REFORMATORY  SCHOOL  IN  FRANCE. 

Wonderfnl  Effect  of  Eindaees. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Joy,  late  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  is  well 
known  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers,  not 
only  in  this  city,  but  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York,  and  to  scientific  men  throughout 
the  eouniry.  Since  the  failure  of  his  health 
comiielled  him  to  retire  from  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  done  such  long  and  honorable  service, 
he  has  resided  much  abroad  for  the  education 
of  his  family.  After  a  year  or  two  in  Germany, 
they  are  now  spending  a  year  in  Tours, France, 
to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  from  which  city  his  wife  writes  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  this  country,  from  which  we  are 
permitted  to  make  an  extract  in  regard  to  an 
institution  which  has  hardly  its  parallel  in  the 
civilized  world.  Never  was  the  power  of  kind¬ 
ness  more  beautifully  illustrated  than  in  the 
control  thus  obtained  over  the  perverse  young 
natures  that  had  just  begun  to  take  lessons  in 
quite  another  school— that  of  vice  and  crime. 
■The  writer  says : 

‘‘Tours  is  a  quaint, beautiful  old  city, bound¬ 
ed  by  two  rivers, and  full  of  picturesque  bits  of 
architecture.  In  the  vicinity,  a  pleasant  hour’s 
drive  from  here,  is  a  reformatory  school  for 
bovs,  which  we  visited  the  other  day,  and  which 
greatly  interested  us.  It  was  started  by  two 
benevolent  men  who  gave  the  land  and  some 
of  the  money,  and  voluntary  contributions 
continue  to  do  the  rest.  There  are  over  600 
bo>s  there,  all  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  life; 
and  although  they  are  all  sent  as  a  last  resort, 
they  are  entirely  governed  by  kindness,  by 
good  example,  and  by  having  their  ambition 
excited,  and  no  boy  under  any  circumstances 
is  ever  struck.  This  treatment  has  been  found 
so  successful  that  out  of  thou-ands  of  boys, 
only  five  or  six  have  had  to  be  returned  as 
hopeless  cases.  They  form  families  of  forty, 
living  in  separate  houses.  They  sleep  in 
hammocks,  and  the  greatest  order  and  neat¬ 
ness  prevail  everywhere.  They  are  received  at 
anytime  between  their  sixth  and  their  eigh¬ 
teenth  year;  and  besides  learning  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education,  they  are  taught  what¬ 
ever  trade  they  have  a  liking  for,  and  they  are 
naturally  much  in  demand  after  leaving  the 
thorough  training  of  such  a  place.  We  saw 
them  in  their  workshops  tailoring,  shoemak¬ 
ing,  blacksmithing,carpenteiing;  and  we  were 
told  that  all  the  clothing  the  boys  wore  was 
made  by  themselves.  They  also  work  the  very 
large  farm,  where  everything  Is  being  raised 
that  is  consumed  in  the  colony.  Two  houses 
are  devoted  to  boys  of  the  better  class  who  are 
sent  there,  and  whose  names  are  never  made 
known  except  to  the  director,  who  strictly 
guards  their  secret.  As  a  number  they  enter 
the  institution ;  as  a  number  they  leave  it  again. 
Moreover,  they  never  encounter  each  other, 
and  at  one  time  two  sons  of  a  nobleman  were 
there  without  knowing  it.  Each  boy  has  his 
room  to  himself,  where  he  is  locked  in  when  in 
the  house.  A  special  professor  is  provided  for 
each  pu|>il,  whom  he  instructs  and  takes  out 
for  exercise.  ‘  Si.ence  ’  is  written  everywhere, 
and  this  life  of  perfect  seclusion  is  said  to  act 
as  a  charm,  and  there  is  seldom  the  necessity 
for  keeping  one  of  these  young  men  longer 
than  three  months.  The  colony  is  called 
‘  Mettray,’  and  has  a  world-wide  rejiutation. 
It  was  most  interesting  to  see  the  system  and 
order  that  prevailed  everywhere,  and  to  know 
that  kindness  was  making  worthless  boys  into 
useful,  valuable  citizens.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  MORNING  STAR. 

The  following  is  from  the  office  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  dated  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  June  23d : 

‘‘The  American  Board  has  received  a  des- 
imtch  date<l  Hong  Kong,  June  21,  from  Capt. 
Garland  of  the  brig  *  Morning  S‘ar,’  announc¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  that  vessel  on  the  island  of  Ku- 
saie,  Micronesia,  date  not  given.  It  is  with 
deep  gratitude  that  it  can  be  added  ‘All  hands 
safe.'  The  vessel  has  been  overdue  at  Hono¬ 
lulu  for  some  weeks.  Kusaie  is  the  island  on 
which  the  second  ‘  Morning  Star,’  the  mission¬ 


ary  ship  of  the  American  Board,  was  wrecked 
in  1869,  when  a  strong  current  drifted  her 
ashore  during  a  calm.  A  new  vessel  designed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  brig  now  wrecked  is 
already  on  the  stocks  at  Bath,  Me.,  arranged 
for  the  use  of  auxiliary  steam  power,  for  safety 
during  calms  and  currents.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  for  the  Board  at  once  to  charter 
a  vessel  at  Honolulu  to  attend  to  the  work  of 
the  present  year  in  Micronesia.” 


GONE  TO  THE  GRAYE. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  SirBartle 
Frere  was  one  that  came  home  to  us  more  than 
would  that  of  almost  any  other  public  man  of 
England ;  for  though  we  had  met  him  but  once, 
when  travelling  in  Upper  India,  he  was  a  man 
not  to  be  soon  forgotten.  His  countenance 
was  noble,  and  yet  kindly ;  his  manner  that 
of  dignity  softened  by  courtesy,  such  as  we 
have  seen  in  few  men ;  and  he  has  always  re¬ 
mained  in  our  memory  as  the  ideal  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman.  He  served  his  country  in  many 
stations  of  honor  and  trust,  and  always  with  a 
true  and  patriotic  heart.  No  doubt  he  made  mis¬ 
takes,  sometimes  serious  ones.  When  he  was 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  was 
thought  that  his  policy  led  to  the  Zulu  war. 
But  whatever  his  errors,  they  were  those  of 
judgment,  and  not  of  the  heart.  Africa  had  no 
truer  friend,  and  England  had  no  more  loyal 
statesman.  And  now  he  is  gone  to  the  grave. 
The  last  news  that  comes  to  us  is  that  of  his 
burial  in  St.  Paul’s,  under  the  dome  of  which 
sleep  the  two  great  heroes  of  England,  Nelson 
and  Wellington.  Says  the  London  World : 

It  is  many  years  since  a  more  impressive  sight 
has  been  witnessed  in  London  than  the  funeral  of 
Sir  Bartle  Fr^re  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The 
burials  here  are  so  few  and  far  between,  compared 
with  those  at  Westminster  .4bbey,  that  Londoners 
ape  apt  to  forget  how  well  adapted  Wren’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  edifice  is  for  great  ceremonials.  On  Thursday 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  church  was  filled,  but  a 
large  space  had  been  “  resened,”  and  those  out¬ 
side  it  could  see  but  little  of  the  spectacle.  But 
they  could  hoar  the  grand  and  touching  music, 
and  see  something  of  the  crowd  of  soldiers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  that  thronged  to  pay  their  last  hom¬ 
age  to  their  lost  leader.  For  whatever  criticism 
may  be  passed  upon  certain  passages  of  Sir  Bartle’s 
career,  that  he  was  a  great  leader  of  men,  one  bom 
to  mle  and  command,  may  not  be  doubt^.  At  no 
public  funeral  that  I  ever  attended,  with  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  Dean  Stanley’s,  was  there  so  much 
evident  emotion  among  tlie  men  of  all  ranks  and 
stations  who  were  present.  At  the  moment  that 
the  coffin  rested  under  the  dome,  the  sigiit  was  a 
truly  striking  one.  The  white-robed  clergy  and 
choir  passed  to  their  stalls,  and  contrasted  vividly 
with  the  sombre  crowd  in  front  of  them,  the  only 
notes  of  color  being  the  wreaths,  garlands,  and 
crosses  on  the  coffin,  and  the  robes  of  the  civic 
party.  The  Commander-in-Chlef  was  in  the  front 
row,  immediately  under  the  pulpit.  Behind  him, 
and  on  either  hand,  were  gathered  the  ownere  of 
almost  every  name  of  note  in  the  more  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Here  and  there  the 
scar,  or  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  the 
empty  sleeve,  was  noted,  that  spoke  eloquently  of 
hard-won  fields.  You  felt  that  it  was  in  itself  a 
distinction  to  be  a  unit  in  so  distinguished  a  crowd ; 
you  were  among  the  giants. 


AN  UNIYERSAL  DEBTOR. 

We  nieuii  Paul.  We  do  him  no  injustice,  for 
such  he  writes  himself.  He  was  a  debtor  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians,  to  the  wise 
and  to  the  unwise ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  every¬ 
body’s  debtor.  He  felt  as  though  he  was  a  sort 
of  defaulter  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  was 
in  connection  with  an  apology  for  it,  that  he 
signs  the  great  due  bill  we  refer  to. 

Yet  Paul  was  an  honest,  hard-working,  plain- 
living  man.  Doubtless  he  acted  upon  his  own 
maxim ‘‘Owe  no  man  anything.”  He  was  in¬ 
deed  a  re.stless  sort  of  a  man,  not  a  great  while 
at  a  time  in  any  one  place,  but  he  was  not  a 
fugitive  from  his  creditors;  the  truth  is,  he 
was  if  anything  pursuing  them,  not  they  him. 
This  strikes  us  of  the  modern  commercial 
world  as  something  quite  out  of  the  general 
way,  a  debtor  dogging  his  creditors,  tendering 
payment  at  every  chance. 

We  describe  a  very  bad  case  of  bankruptcy 
when  we  say  the  man  owed  everybody.  Now 
Paul  was  no  bankrupt.  He  was  the  «lebtor  he 
was,  not  because  he  was  so  poor,  but  because 
he  was  so  rich.  This  is  no  less  strange.  We 
do  indeed  sometimes  see  among  those  in  ele¬ 
vated  station  something  of  a  recognition  of  the 
French  pvo\evh  “  Noblesse  ’’—something 
of  the  feeling  that  duties  go  with  rights,  privi¬ 
leges  and  possessions,  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  hear  a  rich  man  .say  that  his  wealth  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  measure  of  his  debts  to  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.  This,  virtually,  is  what  we  he^ir  from 
Paul. 

For  the  basis  of  Paul’s  indebtedness  to  the 
world,  was  not  what  he  had  had  from  the 
world,  but  what  he  had  for  it.  As  to  what  he 
had  had  from  the  world,  it  would  bo  hard  to 
find  a  man  who  owed  it  le.ss.  Scars  and  bruises 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  digits  in  which 
thiit  account  was  kept.  We  can  fancy  him 
pointing  to  one  and  another  of  these,  and  say¬ 
ing  ‘‘  This  I  took  at  Lystra,  this  at  Philippi,” 
and  so  on  through  his  itinerary.  Such  items 
are  generally  footed  up  to  be  put  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  revenge  and  hate,  but  Paul  went  upon 
quite  another  system  of  bookkeeping  when  he 
brought  himself  out  a  debtor  to  the  world. 

No,  it  was  what  he  had  for  the  world  that 
made  him  its  debtor.  It  was  perishing  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  he  had  the  Word  of 
Life— simply  this.  There  is  something  analo¬ 
gous  to  it  in  the  principle  upon  which  one  of 
the  rules  in  the  Code  of  Medical  Ethhis  is 
founded :  A  true  physician,  it  is  felt,  who 
makes  a  life-saving  discovery,  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  its  dying  with  him.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  pretends  to  such  a  discovery,  and  claims 
that  he  gives  it  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
some  secret  nostrum,  is  a  self-branded  impos¬ 
tor.  At  the  beet,  his  claims  can  be  interpreted 
only  as  a  confession  that  he  has  what  belongs 
to  the  race,  and  will  not  surrender  it.  Such  in 
theory  at  least  is  the  sentiment  of  the  medical 
profession ;  and  every  time  we  are  sick,  we 
bless  God  that  there  are  so  many  men  who  are 
true  to  it. 

Somewhat  thus  did  Paul  .feel  that  he  owed 
his  whole  self  to  tlie  world  of  perishing  men. 
He  had  in  his  Gospel  message  what  could 
alone  save  them.  To  every  man  who  was  un¬ 
saved,  Paul  felt  himself  a  debtor;  to  every 
man  who  would  consent  to  be  saved  on  Gospel 
terms,  he  was  doubly  such. 

We  sometimes  fear  that  this  spirit  has  died 
out  in  the  Church,  but  it  is  not  so.  There  is 
too  little  of  it  to-day,  as  doubtless  there  was 
even  in  Paul’s  day,  but  it  survives.  More  than 
tl'is,  it  promises  to  be  the  special  form  of  re¬ 
vival  energy  that  the  Church  is  to  display  in 
the  near  future.  The  theology  of  the  past  re¬ 
quires  but  little  refitting  to  adapt  it  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  times  seem  to 
be  nearing  the  latter  day,  the  day  when  the 
Church  is  to  pay  its  debt  to  Greek  and  barba¬ 
rian  alike,  and  these  shall  be  brought  to  ac¬ 
cept  in  payment  the  truth  of  Chri.st’8  salva¬ 
tion.  _ 


The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Advocate  of  this  city,  has  gone  on 
his  first  vacation  in  three  years,  and  promises 
to  publish  a  series  of  letters  from  lands  never 
before  described  in  his  i)aper.  He  has  been 
bereaved  of  both  wife  and  only  child — a  son— 
within  recent  months,  and  we  are  sure  he  car¬ 
ries  with  him  the  deep  sympathy  and  cordial 
good  wishes  of  all  his  brethren  and  readers. 


THE  HEAT  OL  SUMMER  IN  INDIA. 

While  we  are  groaning  over  the  sudden  heat 
which  has  come  upon  us,  it  might  give  us  a 
slight  sensation  of  coolness,  at  least  by  way  of 
contrast,  to  consider  the  still  greater  heat  of 
other  portions  of  the  earth.  A  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Allahabad,  India,  dated  May  14th, 
says:  ‘‘We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  our  hot 
season,  which  has  been  thus  far  less  trying 
than  that  of  last  year,  although  the  thermom¬ 
eter  has  already  reached  110  degrees  in  the 
shade!  The  hottest  day  last  season  was  the 
19th  of  May,  when  the  mercury  stood  at  116 
degrees  in  the  shade!  But,”  adds  the  writer, 
the  devoted  wife  of  a  beloved  missionary,  ‘‘  we 
are  both  well,  and  with  little  leisure  for  dwell 
ing  on  the  discomforts  of  the  season.”  These 
terrible  and  long-continued  heats  are  very  try¬ 
ing  to  missionaries  who  have  their  field  of  la¬ 
bor  in  India.  Their  only  relief  is  to  flee  from 
the  Plains  to  ‘‘  The  Hills,”  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  ‘‘  Last  September,” 
the  writer  continues,  ‘‘  I  accompanied  Mr.  Hol¬ 
comb  to  Almora,  a  beautiful  little  Himalayan 
town,  to  meet  the  Hindu  Translation  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  accompany  him  again  this  Fall.  The 
change,  after  the  long,  hot  Summer  in  the 
Plains,  is  most  refreshing.”  Thus  these  brave- 
hearted  missionaries,  even  in  changing  place 
and  seeking  relief  from  the  torrid  climate,  still 
keep  at  their  beloved  work. 


JURY  TRIALS. 

The  Century  has  contained  within  a  few  months 
quite  a  number  of  articles  and  communications  on 
the  interesting  question  of  the  value  of  jury  trials, 
as  compared  with  those  before  judges  alone,  and  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  elicited. 

There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  public  opinion  is  setting  in  the  direction 
of  the  simpler  system  of  allowing  a  trained  judicial 
mind  to  determine  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  class  of  cases  called  “equity  cases”  are  now, 
and  have  been  for  a  long  time  past,  heard  before 
judges,  and  also  that  the  vast  business  done  in  the 
Surrogates’  courts  in  the  administration  of  estates, 
are  almost  entirely  earrieti  on  without  juries,  and 
in  a  manner  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  public,  it 
will  strike  most  peisons  that  the  jury  system  has 
very  far  from  a  monopoly  oven  now  of  legal  ac¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  great  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
jury  plan,  is  that  if  there  is  corruption,  it  can  only 
show  itself  in  a  particular  case,  and  cannot  be  per¬ 
petuated,  as  juries  after  rendering  a  verdict  at  once 
break  up,  and  are  never  held  together  in  a  body  to 
determine  cases  continuously,  while  if  there  is 
corruption  on  the  bench,  it  will  be  manifested  to 
the  harm  of  many  litigants.  While  this  is  true,  it 
is  certainly  the  fact  that  corrupt  judges  are  a  very 
scarce  commodity.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  judicial 
system  of  the  country  that  charges  of  corruption 
and  bribery  are  very  seldom  made,  and  still  less 
frequently  sustained. 

In  England,  where  a  great  reform  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  courts  has  been  in  progress  for  some 
years,  this  tendency  to  choose  judges  instead  of 
juries  for  the  arbiters  of  causes,  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  features.  For  the  present  year,  out  of 
1024  cases,  444  are  set  down  for  trial  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  before  judges  alone,  while  last 
year  there  were  only  67  such  cases. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  there  is  a  law  dispens¬ 
ing  with  juries  in  civil  cases,  at  the  option  of  the 
litigants,  we  see  the  same  tendency ;  and  if  a  sim¬ 
ilar  law  were  in  force  in  New  York,  tiiere  is  but 
little  doubt  that  it  would  prove  a  very  popular  one 
both  among  suitors  and  lawyers. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  two  children,  arrived  from  England  on 
the  "Britannic”  on  Saturday, and  remaining 
in  New  York  over  Sabbath,  left  on  Monday  for 
their  home  in  Newcastle,  Pa.  Mr.  Moody  is 
also  about  to  return  home,  he  having  hold  his 
closing  service  on  Sunday  evening  in  Temple 
Hall,  London.  It  was  areunion  service  of  great 
interest,  many  converts  and  leading  clergymen 
being  present,  and  the  meeting  re.solving  to 
send  a  cable  message  to  Mr.  Sankey,  tendering 
its  Christian  greetings.  The  cable  informs  us 
further:  ‘‘Mr.  Moody  made  a  long  farewell 
address,  in  which  he  urged  his  hearers  to  be¬ 
come  systematii!  and  thorough  students  of  the 
Bible.  He  closed  with  words  of  blessing,  and 
expressed  the  deepest  emotion.  The  majority 
of  the  audience  were  moved  to  tears.  The  hall 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  choice  flowers.” 

Phillips  &  Hunt,  the  great  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  publishers,  issue  ‘‘A  Higher  Catechism 
of  Theology,”  by  William  Burt  Poiie,  D.D., 
Theological  Tutor,  Didsbury  College,  Man¬ 
chester.  Defining  theology  in  several  phases 
as  pertaining  to  God,  His  Truth  and  Church, 
we  have  next  a  series  of  chapters  on  “  The 
Christian  Revelation  and  the  Rule  of  Faith  ”; 
“God”;  “God  and  the  Creature”;  “Hiu”; 
“The  Mediatorial  Work  of  the  Redeemer”; 
“  The  Application  of  Redemption  ” ;  and  flnal- 
Iv,  three  chapters  on  “  The  Last  Things,”  viz : 
The  Intermediate  State;  The  Second  Coming 
of  Christ— Resurrection  and  Judgment;  The 
Consummation,  or  End  of  All  Things.  The 
chapters  are  divided  into  brief  numbered  sec¬ 
tions,  eai’h  preceded  by  an  Interrogatory  cap¬ 
tion.  The  whole  is  thus  handy  for  consulta¬ 
tion  as  a  text-book.  While  we  should  not  be 
able  to  consent  to  all  the  author’s  definitions, 
a  brief  ln8[)ection  of  his  work  assures  us  that 
he  has  bestowed  no  little  study  and  labor  in 
its  elaboration. 

Wo  are  desired  to  .state  that  Gen.  William 
Birney  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of 
the  growth,  aggressions,  and  fall  of  the  slave 
power  in  the  United  States,  including  notices 
of  the  prominent  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery 
men  who  figured  before  Abolition  was  accom¬ 
plished;  and  that  he  is  delayed  in  his  work  by 
the  want  of  a  complete  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  slavery.  Any  one  hav¬ 
ing  such  matter  on  hand,  and  willing  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it,  will  do  well  to  send  titles,  with 
prices,  to  Gen.  Birney.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  the  late  James  G.  Birney,  who  bore  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  part  in  the  Anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment.  His  address  is  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  are  gratified  to  notice  that  Prof.  J.  G. 
Porter  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  elected  astrono¬ 
mer  of  the  ob.servatory  of  Cincinnati  Universi¬ 
ty,  to  succeed  Prof.  Htone.  Mr.  Porter  is  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  where  he  was 
under  the  instruction  and  for  a  time  an  as.sis- 
tant  of  that  indefatigable  and  justly  distin¬ 
guished  astronomer.  Prof.  Peters.  Thoroughly 
scientific  in  his  studies  and  methods,  and  with 
youth  and  enthusiasm  still  in  his  favor,  the 
Cincinnati  University  is  fortunate  in  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  its  faculty.  We  wish  him  serene  and 
cloudless  skies. _ _ 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  their  Evangelists  to  others  after  read¬ 
ing  them,  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
bill  reducing  the  rate  of  postage  on  transient 
newspapers  and  periodicals  when  sent  by  oth¬ 
ers  than  the  publishers  to  four  ounces  for  one 
cent,  has  become  a  law.  The  old  law  exacted 
one  cent  “  for  each  two  ounces,  or  fractional 
part  thereof”— so  that  this  new  regulation 
which  went  into  effect  June  14th,  reduces  the 
postage  on  transient  newspaiters  just  one- half. 


SUMMER  GATHERINGS. 

The  Summer  School  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  gives  its  July  se¬ 
ries  of  disburses  at  Key  East,  New  Jersey — 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn  initiating 
the  course  on  Tuesday,  July  15.  His  theme  is 
announced  as  “  Genesis,  Scriptural  and  Extra- 
Scriptural.”  Noah  K.  Davis,  LL.D.,  will  speak 
on  the  16th ;  the  President,  Dr.  Deems,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  deliver  the  annual  address  on  the 
17th ;  Baboo  Ram  Chandra  Bose  to  speak  on 
the  18th  on  “Hindoo  and  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  and  W.  K.  Pendleton,  LL  D.,  to  close 
the  series  on  the  19th.  Key  East  is  situated  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  one  mile  below  Ocean 
Grove  and  opposite  Ocean  Beach.  It  is  reach¬ 
ed  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  by  rail. 
There  are  ample  accommodations.  A  second 
series  of  discourses  and  discussions  will  be 
held  at  Richfield  Springs,  beginning  August 
20.  Drs.  F.  L.  Patton,  Herrick  Johnson,  Wil¬ 
lis  J.  Beecher,  and  others  to  the  number  of 
eight,  have  assigned  parts. 

Careful  provision  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  Prof.  W.  R.  Harper’s  Hebrew  school  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  5-Sept.  2.  Prof.  Brown 
of  Newton  Seminary  says  that  this  is  an  opiior- 
tunity  which  eannot  easily  be  overestimated 
for  learning  to  read  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  their  original  form.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  course  of  daily  lectures. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Prof.  Bissell  of 
Hartford,  Prof.  Denio  of  Bangor,  and  Rev.  J. 
W.  Haley  of  Lowell. 

The  grounds  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly, 
on  Lake  Chautauqua,  65  miles  from  Buffalo, 
always  present  a  crowded  and  lively  scene  dur- 
ing  midsummer.  The  exercises  this  year  begin 
July  12  and  close  Aug.  24.  Some  of  the  siiecial 
classes  taught  are  Hebrew,  New  Testament 
Greek,  elocution,  phonography,  penmanship, 
music,  and  even  cookery.  On  the  grounds  are 
a  hotel,  completed  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $125,000, 
an  amphitheater  with  seats  for  5,000  iiersons,  a 
children’s  “  temple  ”  which  will  accommodate 
1,000  children,  a  museum,  a  model  of  the  Holy 
Land,*  300  feet  in  length,  and  several  hundred 
cottages.  The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Sci¬ 
entific  Circle,  which  is  the  germ  from  which 
the  several  other  movements  have  sprung,  now 
numbers  about  50,000  members.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  William  A, 
Duncan,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Another  gathering  that  will  interest  many  is 
that  of  the  Law  and  Order  Leagues  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  A  national  convention  is  announc¬ 
ed  for  Aug.  28,  29,  at  Lake  Bluff,  near  Chicago. 
All  the  State  leagues  are  asked  to  send  dele¬ 
gates,  and  all  local  leagues  where  no  State  or¬ 
ganization  exists.  It  is  high  time  that  more 
systematic  and  persistent  efforts  were  made  to 
enforce  our  laws,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
gambling  and  the  liquor  traffic.  These  leagues 
make  war  only  upon  persistent  violators  of  the 
laws,  and  they  ought  to  have  the  wuntenance 
of  every  good  citizen. 


TEMPERANCE. 

The  Scott  law  taxing  the  liquor  traffic  in 
Ohio,  is  a  sore  grievance  to  the  saloon  men. 

They  have  been  trying  to  secure  its  overthrow 
by  another  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
now  contains  a  majority  of  Democratic  judges. 

But  despite  their  expectations,  the  attempt 
has  not  yet  proved  a  sweeping  success.  The 
Court,  indeed,  pronounces  unconstitutional  the 
provision  of  the  law  which  makes  the  tax  a 
lien  u[)on  the  premises  where  the  liquor  is 
sold,  but  it  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  principle  of  taxing  the  li¬ 
quor  traffic,  and  the  dealers  must  therefore 
keep  on  making  their  payments. 

In  Kansas  just  now  the  violators  of  the  liquor 
law  are  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  and 
subterfuges.  We  are  told  that  a  favorite  expe¬ 
dient  is  to  stock  an  obscure  room  with  liquors, 
and  then  supply  all  customers  with  a  key. 

They  enter  at  i)leasure  and  get  their  drink,  de¬ 
positing  the  cash  in  a  box.  No  one  is  seen  to 
receive  the  money,  and  hence  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  convictions.  There  is  also  a  great  ef¬ 
fort  in  Kansas,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  turn 
obloquy  against  those  who  testify  in  liquor  tri¬ 
als.  In  case  of  other  crimes,  it  is  regarded  as 
right  and  proper  to  bring  to  light  the  jierpe- 
trator,  and  yet  a  meaner  or  more  despicable 
act  than  selling,  in  violation  of  law,  that  which 
ruins  the  bwlies  and  the  souls  of  thousands 
every  year,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name.  But 
even  this  state  of  things,  bad  as  it  is,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  an  open  and  free  traffic  in  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks.  Those  who  are  slaves  to  intoxi¬ 
cants  will  go  on  from  bad  to  worse;  but  the 
open  temptation  to  drink,  no  longer  exists  in 
Kansas,  and  the  treating  custom  which  serves 
to  Initiate  so  many  into  the  downward  path, 
must  be  quite  done  away.  A  great  prospect¬ 
ive,  if  not  immediate  gain,  this. 

We  notice  that  the  approaching  vote  on  the 
Prohibitory  Amendment  to  the  CJonstitutlon  of 
Maine,  which  comes  off  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  was  fully  discussed  in  the  recent 
Congregational  Conferences,  and  in  some  of 
them  its  support  was  urged  upon  the  churches. 

In  Chicago  there  are  3777  saloons,  or  one  to 
every  35  families;  313  bakers,  or  one  to  every 
470  families ;  716  butchers,  or  one  to  every  206 
families;  and  1603  grocers,  or  one  to  every  89  \ 

families.  Obviously  the  saloons  hold  the  city. 

The  Illinois  Prohibitionists  held  a  conven¬ 
tion  on  June  19th,  and  nominated  a  full  ticket. 

They  cast  2192  votes  in  the  election  of  1878,  and 
11,344  in  1882,  so  that  if  the  movement  has  been 
gaining  strength  in  equal  proportion  during 
the  last  two  years,  it  is  by  no  means  beneath 
contempt.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1880, 
however,  the  2192  prohibitory  votes  of  1878  sank 
to  a  beggarly  443,  and  the  regular  politicians 
doubtless  expect  that  the  figures  of  1882  will  ^ 
show  a  similar  shrinkage  in  1884. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

After  a  prolonged  discussion,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  has  voted  by  a 
large  majority  to  make  the  studies  of  the  Fresh¬ 
man  year  elective  to  a  certain  extent.  It  has  de¬ 
cided  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  student  to  pursue  during  his  candidacy 
for  the  di^ree  of  A.B.  all  the  studies  which  have 
previously  been  considered  absolutely  requisite. 
These  studies  have  been  Greek,  Latin,  Mathemat¬ 
ics,  Physli*,  Chemistry,  and  French  or  German. 
Under  the  new  plan,  which  will  bo  applied  to  the 
class  of  1888  (that  just  enbiring),  certain  of  these 
studies  may  be  omitted. 

Princeton  held  its  137th  Commencement  last 
week,  all  the  round  of  exercises  passing  off  with 
success.  The  list  of  prizes  and  fellowships  is  a 
long  one.  Of  honorary  degrees,  that  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  on  President  Arthur,  Gov.  Abbett,  an<| 
Justice  Harlan.  Of  D.D.,  on  the  following:  Bev. 
Joseph  H.  Van  Dyke,  New  Jersey;  Eov.  William 
Imbrie,  Professor  Unltm  Theological  Seminary, 
Tokio,  Japan ;  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  of  New 
York ;  Rev.  George  C.  Siebert,  Professor  German 
Theological  Seminary,  New  Jersey.  A.M. :  Henry 
Dwight  Chapin,  M.D.,  New  York,  and  E.  W.  Given, 
New  York.  The  valedictory  oration  was  delivered 
by  James  Marcus  Baldwin  of  Houlh  Carolina.  At 
its  close  Dr.  McCosh  made  an  address,  in  which  he 
complimented  the  members  of  the  e«  nlor  class  on 
the  good  record  they  had  made  in  feolloge,  and 
wished  them  goo<l  success  in  all  the  future. 
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Hutoebs  FkmaiiE  CoiiiiBOE.  —  The  evening  of  |  been  so  prosperous  as  for  the  last  six  years,  under 
June  19th  witnessed  a  very  fine  and  interesting  present  pastor. 

occasion  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of  this  Rothest^  Pbesbyteky.  —  At  an  adjourned 
,t  *  I  k  .......  I  meeting  on  Monday  of  last  week,  Rev.  Charles  S. 

College  for  young  ladies.  A  great  audience  was  Durfee?  lately  call^  to  the  Congregational  Church 
gathered  in  the  Madison-avenue  Church  of  the  of  East  Bloomfleld,  was  received  by  letter  from 
Disciples,  where  the  exercises  are  usually  held,  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse.  [Query :  When  in- 

and  the  scene  was  rendered  beautiful  by  the  wealth  be  stricken  from  the 

-  -  ,  ..i  i  A..A _ A _ > _ 1  roll-  though  that  church  has  always  had  a  very 

of  floral  gifts  that  surrounded  and  perfumed  the  leaning  toward  Presbytery,  since  it  with- 

platform,  as  well  as  by  the  appearance  presented  drew  from  it  over  fifty  years  ago  and  became  inde- 
by  the  young  lady  students  and  graduates  in  white  pendent,  and  its  pastors  have  almost  uniformly 
attire.  Those  familiar  with  such  exercises  are  connected  with  it  ?  Su^seems  to  be  the  ac- 

tion  of  the  last  Assembly.]  The  commissioners  to 
pronounced  in  their  expressions  as  to  the  high  Assembly  gave  an  unusually  full  and  interest- 
character  of  the  occasion  in  all  respects.  The  ing  report,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
musical  programme  was  very  full  and  choice,  and  the  diligence  they  had  shown,  and  the  satisfac- 
both  the  instrumental  and  vocal  parts  bore  testi-  R^BSr^'nd^.'R^^^^^  I 

mony  to  the  high  order  of  musical  instruction  Qoorge  C.  Buell  and  Louis  Chapin,  were  appointed  ; 
given  in  Rutgers  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of  those  to  consider  and  report  at  the  Fall  meeting  what  j 
departments,  who  are  respecUvely  Mrs.  M.  8.  Kipp  action  should  be  taken  on  the  numerous  overtures 
«  T»  A  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Presbyteries.  Dr, 

and  Mrs.  8.  M.  Pond.  The  graduates  essays  were  q  j.  Rg^jingon  reported  the  proceedings  at  the 
thoughtful,  earnest,  and  healthy  in  spirit,  and  the  recent  anniversary  of  Auburn  Seminary,  so  grati- 
delivery  in  ail  cases  graceful  and  dignified  in  an  fying  to  all.  To  fill  the  vacancy  made  in  the 
especial  degree.  All  friends  of  the  institution  felt  ^mmissioners  by  his  election  as  a  trus- 

j...  „  tee.  Rev.  H.  P.  V.  Bogue  was  chosen.  Rev.  Thos. 

proud  and  glad,  and  the  President,  Dr.  Burchard,  Davis,  late  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  in  Leeds, 
hopes  for  increased  prosperity.  All  that  the  Col-  England,  requested  to  be  received  to  membership, 
lege  requires  for  a  great  career  of  usefulness,  is  His  application  was  referred  to  a  committee,  con- 

,,  ,  , _ sisting  of  Revs.  Dr.  Robinson,  J.  E.  Close,  and  Dr. 

the  aid  of  some  large-hearted  Christian  man  or  report  upon  the  wise  at  an  adjourned 

woman  who  would  raise  a  “  monumentum  mre  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Central  (city)  Church, 

perennius”  in  this  great  city,  to  give  a  high  and  Monday,  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  June  30th. 

sound  education,  under  religious  influences,  to  the  NEW  JERSEY. 

daughters  of  the  metropolis,  who  have  so  many  Newark.  —  The  new  Calvary  Presbyterian 

temptations  to  vanity  and  worldliness.  Five  stu-  Church  (Rev.  I.  B.  Hopwood  pastor)  was  dedicat- 

denM  wen.  gnulmM.  thre.  »  regdto  A.B.«- 

Mieses  Stella  Tallman,  Mary  F.  Brimelow,  sad  Newark  AdverUser:*It  has  a 

E  tnma  Koach ;  and  two  as  special  course  gradu-  seating  capacity  of  about  five  hundred,  which  can 
ales— Misses  Minnie  Carrell  and  Genevieve  Beattie,  be  increas^  on  demand.  The  seats  are  in  a  semi- 
Ssre™l  degrs«ol  A.M^were  ,j„„terr«i,  hono™^ 

and  in  course,  and  one  D.D.  onthe  Rev,  waiter  w.  behind  the  pulpit  for  the  organ  is  finished 

Hammond,  lately  called  to  a  charge  (Presbyterian)  in  light  oak,  with  burnished  railing,  on  which  is 
in  Philadelphia.  On  the  day  before  Commence-  suspended  an  elegant  silk  curtain.  The  pulpit  fur- 
.  A  _  .1  WttfrrskK  niiimn«s  niture  consists  of  elegant  large  chairs  in  oak,  cov- 

ment  an  interesting  reunion  of  Rutgers  alumnae  dark^  plush  The  floor  is  cover- 

was  held  at  the  College  in  Fifty-fifth  street.  with  red  ingrain  figured  carpet,  the  altar  being 

Western  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  8EMrNARY,  Ox-  covered  with  body  brussels  of  same  pattern.  The 

-  •  d  A  u  r,ir,dh  onni  foof  Is  suppoited  by  substantial  arches  thrown 

ford,  Ohio,  has  just  held  its  twenty-ninth  anni- 

versary;  class  of  thirteen  graduates;  examina-  which  interferes  with  a  single  sitting.  The  ceiling 
tions  thorough  and  fully  equal  to  former  years ;  is  light  oak,  panelled  so  as  to  give  a  very  pleasing 
young  ladies  bright  and  healthy  and  happy ;  num-  effect.  The  house  is  lighted  by  four  chandeliers  of 
^  ®  A  J  Au  original  design,  the  one  on  the  pulpit  having  a  cur- 

ber,  186  during  the  year;  not  a  death  in  the  Semi-  ^ 

eyes  of  the  audience,  with  the 

nary  for  twelve  years ;  excellent  order,  and  rellg-  name  of  the  church  in  illuminated  text.  The  pews 
ious  influence  good ;  quite  a  number  of  conversions;  are  oak,  cushioned  with  i-ed  rep.  Every  seat  in 
sends  out  many  devoted  missionaries,  home  and  the  house  is  consider^  eligible.  The  windows  are 

BcuuB  uui,  J  superior  to  anything  in  the  City,  and  four  of  them 

foreign ;  finances  in  good  condition  under  the  able  memorial.  They  are  very  large,  being  14  by 
management  of  treasurer  P.  Smith  of  Dayton ;  mu-  24  feet  6  inches.  One  of  them  was  placed  there  in 
sic  and  painting  show  excellent  work ;  next  tei-m  memory  of  Mrs.  Adelaide  Burnett  (Dondict,  wife  of 
.  „  -  p  pbatt  the  first  pastor  of  C^ivaiy  Church,  who  died  June 


in  September. 


J«lfnf0t(r0  aniv  Ctiurcfies 
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22,  1871,  so  that  Sunday  was  a  memorial  day.  This 
window  is  largely  the  gift  of  the  infant  class 
(which  Mrs.  Condict  taught)  and  who  are  still  con¬ 
sidered  of  that  class,  which  is  now  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Dorrance.  The  window  is 
of  cathedral  glass,  the  prevailing  color  being  old 
gold,  and  the  sections  contain  emblematic  decora- 


Pbovidknce,  R.  I.— Alexander  McAusland,  David  tions  of  appropriate  character,  the  most  conspicu- 
Forbes,  and  Robert  Marshall  were  ordained  to  the  ous  and  beautiful  of  which  is  a  large  circle  with 
eldership  in  the  First  Church,  Providence,  on  the  b  'round,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  white  dove, 
first  Sabbath  of  June.  On  the  second  Sabbath  the  L  tive  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
congregation  received  an  accession  to  its  member-  The  centre  plate  contains  the  Latin  inscription 
ship  of  thirteen— three  by  letter  and  ten  on  profes-  “I.  H.  8.”;  and  the  other  “Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
Sion.  Of  these  latter,  two  were  baptized.  the  King  of  the  Jews.”  The  north  window  is  the 


A _ ioKa...:....  same  size,  and  is  a  memorial  of  George  Brayton, 

Lonsdale.— Mn  John  Montg  ..j?  who  died  while  pastor  of  the  church  on  June  9, 

among  the  Hrof^yterians  m  1873.  It  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 

Montgomery  finds  the  field  in  n^y  regains  e^n  ^  Wheeler.  These  two  windows  cost 

more  encour^ing  than  he  had  *10^0.  The  prevailing  color  of  this,  like  the  other. 

There  are  ^  AwtiicjAf»AH  in  old  gold,  with  a  most  charming  harmony  of 

Islai^himdr^s  ^  „rt>fornnr»«H  ftrn  colors.  This  window  is  also  decorated  with  beau- 

thoir  fothncR  Of  l^ul  emblems  of  flowers  and  fruits  and  ripened 
sHll  strong  for  the  ,®  ,  '  ai,„_  grain,  on  a  groundwork  of  ruby.  On  the  west  side 

these  some  have  identified  thenisehes  i^ith  other  .  nnlnit  a  window  was  ortn’tod  bv  Mr  Waltpr 
bn»ch«  0l  the  Chrteti„  Chu,^h  Astlll  UiBer  SLvew SSu" 

number,  however,  are  who  died  Feb.  20th,  1873.  This  is  11  by  4  feet  in 

and  make  their  attachment  for  Presbyterianism  an  .  ^  .  ,  a  ,  woman  clasnimr  a  babe  to 

«ee,e  tor  not  Ser  boS^ .00°“^  e^XpeS^ot  U 

church.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  located  lavorably  for  .  ofhers'i  the  work  of  Mr  Schnitz  of  this 

rwchteg  a  laige  proportion  ^thj^.  It  is  h^^  ®»ty.  Another  beautiful  memorial  window  was 

rou^e^reX^^^n^recultivationofthisfleld.  Placed  m^theso^^^^^^ 

NEW  YORK.  -- 


mother,  Mrs.  (Catharine  Bennett.  It  is  rich  in  color 


Adams  —Children’s  Day  was  observed  at  this  and  unique  in  design.  The  principal  plate  con- 
church  has  been  the  custom  for  several  years,  tains  a  figure  with  a  lamb  in  its  arms,  representing 
ITie  sermon  in  the  morning  was  to  both  parents  the  (rood  Shepherd, 
and  children,  and  was  entitled  The  Tw’o  Builders.  PFNNSYT  VANIA 

In  the  evening  a  candle  sermon  was  preached,  x  ava  aa. 

which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  little  ones,  and  Philadelphia.— Twenty-eight  persons  were  re- 

was  well  received  by  all.  The  truth  that  Jesus  is  ceived  into  the  Walnut-street  Presbyterian  Church 
the  Light  of  the  world,  and  that  each  one  should  at  the  June  communion.  Fiftetm  of  these  united 

A  .  A.®..  ..  ..  _j_  I _ _ -Ja^.a.-.  41  /\n  />/\nfao<airkn  tKAit*  faifli 


let  his  light  shine,  was  made  vivid  by  various  il-  on  the  confession  of  their  faith, 
lustrations  drawn  from  lamps,  candl^,  tapere  Ac.,  Putston.— If  the  little  flock  of  twenty-five  or 

and  the  point  that  att  may  do  something  for  Christ,  thirty  Pre.sbyterian  members  scattered  up  and 
that  the  one  thing  He  looks  for  and  demands  from  Wyoming  Valley,  with  Rev.  N.  G.  Parke 

all  is  that  each  should  let  his  ligl^  shine  irrespec-  their  pastor  forty  years  ago,  had  been  told  that 
tlve  of  his  worldly  wealth  or  ^yerty,  was  illustrat-  jjj  their  valley  from  Carbondale  to  Wllkes- 

ed  by  the  various  devices  lor  holding  candl^,  from  t,aj.|.p  would  contain  twenty-three  Presbyterian 
the  block  of  wood  to  the  elegant  candelabrums,  ehurches,  with  3,823  communic.ants,  five  ctiapels, 
and  by  candles  made  of  the  common  tallow  or  the  Presbyterial  Institute,  and  that  their 

more  refined  paraffine.  Other  lessons  ^’®r®  ^t  pittston  church  would  become  the  mother  of  seven 
forth  which  will  doubtless  be  long  remem^red  by  churches,  having  1,500  members,  they  might  well 
the  children.  The  church  wm  beautifully  oma-  “How  can  these  things  be?”  Presl)y- 

mented  with  flowers,  the  work  of  a  faithful  com-  of  this  long  pastorate,  and  appointed  a 

mittee.  A  great  deal  of  hanl  work  has  b^n  done  committee,  with  Dr.  F.  B.  Hodge  as  chair- 

by  the  members  of  this  church  during  the  Isst  to  represent  the  body  at  the  anniversary  ex- 

three  years.  The  exterior  of  the  church  hM  been  ercigpg  on  June  9th.  The  trustees  e.xtended  invi- 
improved,  and  a  new  chapel  has  b^n  added  at  an  tations  to  all  the  members  of  Presbytery  and  their 
expose  of  about  $6,(K)W.  Now  plans  are  under  wives,  and  a  large  number  responded— none  ham¬ 
way  for  interior  repairs  to  the  extent  of  about  pored  with  the  question  of  reiiuced  representation. 
$1,060,  which  has  been  offer^  by  two  estimable  prom  3  to  6  P.  M.  the  time  was  spent  in  social  in- 
and  worthy  members  of  the  church  (an  elder  and  tercourse  in  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr.  Parke.  His 
his  wife,  who  by  the  way  is  a  deaconess),  and  the  oliildren  and  grandchildren  were  with  him,  and 
present  Summer  will  see  the  complete,  ^fj^r  a  bountiful  repast  all  adjourned  to  the  Pitts- 

New  pews  or  chairs — it  is  not  yet  decided  which-—  church  for  the  closing  exercises.  Dr.  8.  C. 
will  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  present  I^ws.  y  bi®  Logan  presided,  and  speeclies  were  made  by  Hon. 
prcspect  is  made  sure  by  the  work  of  the  ^dies  Theodore  Strong,  Dr.  Hodge  of  Wilkesbarre  First 
Aid  Society,  which  hM  recently  raised  1600  to  paj  (successor  of  Dr.  Dorrance,  who  Introduced  pastor 
for  furnaces,  etc.,  this  being  the  condition  on  parke  to  the  Wyoming  Valiev),  Rev.  H.  H.  Welles, 
which  the  fl,000  was  offer^.  But  the  new  things  q  Mattes  and  W.  H.  Platt  of  Scranton,  Cal- 

are  not  all  enumerated.  The_  old  parsonic  was  pargons  of  Wilkesbarre  First,  elder  Scranton 

sold  last  Fall,  and  a  new  one  is  iiow  nearly  com-  New  Jersey,  and  others.  At  the  close  Mr. 

pleted  on  the  church  lot.  This  with  a  completely  parke  responded,  thanking  his  brethren  for  their 
renovated  church,  will  make  the  church  and  man»;  kind  interest  in  him  and  his  work,  which  had  been 
at  Adams  M  romplete  and  desirable  as  any  in  indeed  to  him  a  precious  revelation.  He  then  in- 
Northern  New  York,  and  we  hope  will  be  a  har-  j  his  congregation  with  their  children,  and  all 

binger  of  greater  blessings,  in  spite  of  all  the  dis-  Presbyterians  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to  his 

oouragements  which  constant  removals  occasion  next  evening, 

in  this  “the  fairest  village”  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

region.  May  I  add  that  if  any  church  intending  to  VIRGINIA, 

make  repairs  desires  to  purchase  at  a  moderate  rev.  Harrison  Clarke,  pastor  of  the  i-hurches 
sum  sixty  paneiled  -  back  substantiai  pews,  they  of  Vienna  and  Lewinsville,  in  Fairtox  county,  Va. 
would  perhaps  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  corre-  (tA^ashington  City  Presbytery),  has  accepted  a  call 
spend  with  the  church  of  Adams.  N.  Y.  to  the  Second  Amwell  Church,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  J. 

NuNDA.-Rev.  James  Marshall,  who  did  a  very  (Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick)  :  bu^t  on  presenting 
successful  work  In  this  city  as  pastor  of  the  DeWitt  his  resignation  last  Sabbath,  both  churches  refused 
Memorial  Church,  under  our  City  Missions  oi^n-  to  accept  it.  vrir'iiTiiiv 

izatioo,  has  been  resting  during  recent  months  M.ittiittAJ'i. 

(save  occasional  labors  in  the  vicinity,)  at  his  farm  Ionia. — Rev.  W.  8.  Potter  has  resigned  the  pas¬ 
te  this  beautiful  region  of  Livingston  county.  His  torate  of  the  church  at  Petoskey,  Mich.,  to  accept 
health  and  strength  has  much  improved.  He  has  a  call  to  the  church  at  Ionia.  He  is  now  spending 
been  called  to  part  with  his  venerable  mother,  who  two  or  three  months  in  Central  New  York  before 


VIRGINIA. 


died  recently  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years.  assuming  the  duties  cf  his  new  i-harge.  Mr.  Pot- 

^  ,  u  tja  T  .  t®r  will  bring  both  ability  and  experience  to  his 

^rmon  by  Rev.  L.  .\.  field,  and  his  manv  friends  will  wish  him  a 
(tetrMder  on  the  text  “Owe  no  man  anything,  ,  guccess  in  its  cultivation, 
the  leading  village  journal  says;  “It  was  a  ring-  ” 

teg,  telling  discourse  on  one  of  the  greatest  evils  Detroit. — The  Detroit  Presbyterian  .Alliance, 

of  the  day,  and  one  that  cannot  but  benefit  the  organizetl  for  the  advancement  of  our  Church  in- 
community.  While  It  discriminated  in  cases  of  terests  in  Detroit,  is  just  now  engaged  in  raising 
excusable  indebtedness,  it  administered  a  scathing  $16,000  for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  Post  and 
rebuke  to  such  persons  as  live  beyond  their  means.  Tribune  says ;  The  money  is  being  secured  by  pri- 
in  an  extravagant  manner,  and  heap  up  debts  which  vate  subscription  among  the  churches.  When  rais- 
they  have  no  reasonable  prospect  of  ever  paying.”  ed,  $2,5(X)  of  the  amount  will  be  used  in  putting  in 
„  „  _.  .  A-  u  1  a  basement  story  and  otherwise  improving  the 

Eaot  Pa^yra.  This  con^egation  has  RiYcn  a  house  of  the  Hamtramck  mission.  This  mission 
hearty  toU  to  Rev.  Elizur  N.  Manley.  It  is  a  begun  and  for  some  years  sustained  by  the 
pleo^nt  rural  ^rish,  well  d^eiwing  of  a  good  jefferson-avenue  Church.  Six  months  ago  the  Al- 
minister,  which  they  will  have  if  the  call  is  accept-  jjance  took  it  in  charge  and  settled  the  Rev.  T.  D. 

^rtholomew  as  pastor.  Other  $4,000  will  be  used 
Babylon,  L.  I.— The  eighty-seventh  anniversaiY  for  the  purchase  of  lots  (100  feet  front)  on  Michi- 
of  the  Sabbath-school  of  the  Presbyterian  church  gan  avenue  directly  opposite  Maybury  avenue, 
<»f  Babylon  was  celebrated  on  Sunday,  June  15,  in  which  are  held  forthe  puipose,  and  on  which  a  new 
connection  with  services  appropriate  to  Children’s  house  is  to  be  built  for  the  Calvary  Church,  the 
i^y.  In  the  morning  pastor  Hume  conducted  a  Rev.  George  W.  Barlow  pastor.  Of  the  $10,000,  A. 
I^ponsive  Scriptural  service  and  addressed  the  Sheley  gives  $1,000  on  condition  that  it  be  used  in 
young.  In  the  evening  the  church  was  crowded  at  the  erection  of  a  house  on  lots  which  he  has  addi- 
a  union  service  of*  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  tionally  given  for  a  new  mission  in  the  eastern 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Dr.  A.  E.  Kittredge  entered  on  his 
Summer  vacation  with  the  present  week.  He  will 
spend  a  good  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  him  at 
the  East,  and  near  New  York.  Indeed  he  expects 
to  preach  for  Dr.  Cuyler  in  July,  and  for  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Church  in  Fifth  avenue  at  Forty-eighth  i 
street  the  last  four  Sabbaths  in  August.  -At  the 
June  communion  of  his  church  (the  Third  of  Chi¬ 
cago)  thirty-two  were  received,  eighteen  of  the 
number  on  confession  of  Christ.  The  roll  of  this 
church  contains  over  2200  live  names— a  grand  ar¬ 
ray  certainly. 

Jacksonville. — The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Sutherland, 
for  several  years  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  this  city,  is  parted  with  with  un¬ 
feigned  reluctance  by  his  people,  and  many  beside, 
now  that  he  is  about  to  remove  to  Rockford  to  take 
charge  of  the  First  Church  there.  There  was  a 
large,  spontaneous  gathering  at  Conservatory  Hall, 
Jacksonville,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  to  bid 
him  farewell.  Dr.  W.  F.  Short  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  after  singing,  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
Dr.  John  D.  Easter  led  in  prayer.  A  series  of 
resolutions  were  then  presented  by  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Barnes,  that  are  worth  reading : 

Whereas,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Sutherland,  late  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  is 
about  to  depart  to  another  field  of  labor ;  and 

Whereas,  In  view  of  that  fact  this  meeting  has 
been  called,  irrespective  of  church,  party,  sect,  or 
other  organization  which  distinguishes  men  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  to  give  opportunity  to  friends,  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  well-wishers  to  meet  him  once  more 
and  bid  him  farewell ;  now  in  order  to  express 
our  kindly  feelings  for  him  in  the  present,  and  our 
best  wishes  for  his  future,  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  admire  him  as  a  man, 
brainy,  courageous,  pure,  incorruptible,  etjuipped 
and  disciplined  for  the  largest  endeavor.  Second, 
that  we  shall  miss  him  in  all  our  literary,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  social  circles,  in  all  our  good  works,  in 
our  joys  and  in  our  sorrows,  and  more  than  all  in 
our  homes,  whether  in  light  or  shadow,  and  many 
of  us  will  miss  his  warm  greeting  in  the  hurried 
struggles  of  business.  Third,  that  we  commend 
him  to  the  people  of  his  new  home  as  a  man  capa¬ 
ble  of  any  achievement,  worthy  of  every  trust  and 
confidence,  as  a  man,  a  st^holar,  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
minister  at  the  altars  of  our  holy  religion. 

Remarks  followed  at  some  length,  and  in  a  warm¬ 
ly  eulogistic  strain,  by  Judge  H.  (i.  W’hitlock,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  resolutions  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted.  Hereupon  arose  Dr.  Nevius,  and  after 
a  few  pleasant  expressions,  presented  a  purse  of 
one  hundred  dollars  in  gold  to  the  retiring  pastor. 
The  recipient  was  much  touched  by  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  in  concluding  his  re¬ 
marks  said  that  his  residence  in  Jacksonville  had 
been  to  his  advantage  in  eveiy  way,  and  would  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered  with  pleasure.  Dr.  Short 
pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  company 
broke  up,  all  pressing  forward  to  say  good-bye  to 
Dr.  Sutherland  and  his  estimable  wife. 

Camp  Point. — The  Rev.  W.  W.  Whipple  has  re¬ 
moved  from  Mound  Station  to  Camp  Point.  Ill., 
and  should  be  addressed  accordingly. 

IOWA. 

West  Point. — Rev.  J.  N.  McCoy  was  released 
from  the  pastoral  charge  of  West  Point  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Iowa  at  a  pro  re  nata,  and  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Alton. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Cables,  in  early  life  a  pastor  in 
Ohio  and  in  Indiana,  was  called  to  his  reward  June 
13,  1884.  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Haskell  attended  the  fu¬ 
neral  services  on  the  Sabbath.  e.  c.  h. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

New  Hampshire. — The  Hillsborough  Conference 
met  at  Bedford,  June  10  and  11.  The  discussion 
on  the  Spiritual  Conditions  for  the  greatest  Suc¬ 
cess  in  Saving  Souls,  was  very  helpful.  Rev.  G.  B. 
Spalding,  D.D.,  answered  the  question  Is  there 
any  particular  Scriptural  doctrine  that  needs  to  be 
specially  emphasized  at  the  present  time  ?  by  u  g- 
ing  the  faithful  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  stn 
as  against  God  and  His  law.  The  “laymen’s 
hour”  was  occupied  by  a  lively  discussion  of  Writ¬ 
ten  or  Unwritten  Sennons — which  ? 

Sunday  Services. — The  Congregatioualist  says 
that  the  Asylum  Hill  Church,  Hartford,  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  plan  of  having  no  Sabbath  evening  service 
save  the  young  people’s  meeting  at  six  o’clock,  and 
that  the  change  proves  very  satisfactory.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell,  conducts  an  early  morn¬ 
ing  service  at  the  poorhouse,  preaches  to  his  own 
people  in  the  forenoon,  and  superintends  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  in  the  afternoon.  Under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  the  school  has  increased  largely  in  numbers 
and  efficiency.  At  the  close  of  Sunday-school  Mr. 
Twichell  has  a  teachers’  meeting  for  the  study  of 
the  next  week’s  lesson,  and  this  is  reganled  by 
many  as  one  of  the  choicest  services.  He  also  at¬ 
tends  the  young  people’s  meeting. 

Boston. — The  “Old  South  Church’"  is  a  new 
building,  but  it  has  be<m  closed  for  the  Summer, 
and  until  October;  and  meantime  its  seating  ca- 
pa<*ity  is  to  be  enlarged  by  putting  in  two  galleries 
with  seats  for  250  persons.  Memorial  tablets  also 
are  to  be  inserteil,  with  the  names  and  dates  of 
pastors  who  have  served  the  (ihurch  during  its  ex¬ 
istence  of  more  than  two  centuries.  One  who  re¬ 
cently  heard  the  new  pastor  of  this  church,  Mr. 
Gordon,  writes:  “You  will  remember  how  much 
there  was  in  the  religious  press  a  few  weeks  ago, 
concerning  the  installation  of  this  young  man ;  of 
his  ‘new  departure  vlews,’etc.  He  is  only  31  or  32 
years  old,  is  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  decidedly 
athletic  in  appearance.  His  features  show  his 
Scotch  nationality,  and  are  rather  heavy,  but  his 
face  lights  up  pleasantly  as  he  speaks^  and  his 
voice  is  sympathetic.  He  is  very  simple  and  ear¬ 
nest  in  his  preaching,  and  his  sermons  are  short. 
Without  being  told  that  Mr.  Gordon  is  remarkable, 
it  would  not  have  seemed  that  he  was  so.  His  po¬ 
sition  as  pastor  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  congrega¬ 
tions  in  Boston,  and  of  one  of  the  oldest  church 
societies,  is  remarkal)le.  The  new  South  is  the 
costliest  church  edifice  here.  Mr.  Gordon  has 
$7,000  a  year  salary  and  a  parsonage.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  as  well  as  Phillips  Brooks,  whose  church 
is  a  little  distance  from  his  own.  Crowds  attend 
his  Sunday  ser\'lce8,  and  he  is  as  much  of  a  lion  as 
Mr.  Brooks,  in  a  clerical  way.” 

The  Broadway  Tabernacle  <'hurch  will  be 
open  all  Summer  with  the  exception  of  four  weeks, 
including  the  third  and  fourt  h  Sundays  of  July  and 
the  first  and  second  of  August,  when  it  will  be 
closed  for  cleaning.  The  pulpit  for  the  Summer 
will  be  occupied  by  Prof.  Hartranft  of  Hartford, 
formerly  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  There  will  be 
only  morning  service.  Tne  pastor.  Dr.  Taylor,  ex¬ 
pects  to  sail  for  Europe,  with  some  members  of  his 
family,  on  June  28. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

St.  Louis.— Rev.  Dr.  S.  R.  Wilson  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  been  called  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the 
Washington -avenue  Priwhyterian  Church,  during 
the  absence  of  the  pastor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Brookes), 
whose  impaired  health  renders  it  neewsary  for  him 
to  take  a  rest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rev.  Albort  F.  Vedder  has  been  defKJsed  from 
the  ministi-y  and  excommunicated  from  the  Church 
by  the  Presbytery  of  .Albany. 

Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  has  preacheil  to 
the  Woodland  Pnwbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia 
for  a  year.  In  response  to  their  re<|ueet  that  he 
become  their  settleil  |)astor,  he  stated  in  a  recent 
sermon,  according  to  a  report  before  us,  that  he 
would  remain  in  charge  of  the  church,  but  should 
object  to  a  formal  installation,  1,  because  that 
would  add  nothing  to  the  permanence  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  ;  2,  becausi*  not  dispoH<>d  to  ally  himself  with 
any  of  the  sects  of  the  <*ity ;  .3,  because  unwilling 
to  subscribe  to  the  exact  prescrib»Ml  form  of  doc¬ 
trinal  standards  in  the  Pn'sbyterian  Church. 

Against  the  Custom.— The  Rev.  Charle.^  H. 
Burr,  pastor  of  Bethany  Congregational  Church, 
this  city,  writes  to  The  Observer:  “Until  we  find 
that  Summer  weather  decreases  the  tendency  to 
sin,  we  shall  not  close  our  church  or  Sunday-school 
fora  single  Sunday.”  His  Summir  vacation  will 
however  be  spent  as  usual  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Dr.  R.  8.  Mac.Arthur  is  e«)ually  emphatic.  He 
writes:  “Calvary  Baptist  Church  will  be  open  all 
Summer.  No  service  on  Sunday  or  during  the 
week  will  be  omitted.  We  never"  close.  We  have 
by  example  opjmseii  the  church-closing  tendency. 
Our  spiritual  life  has  been  maintaimsl  in  Summer 
.  as  in  Winter.  I  expect  to  preach  in  my  own  pulpit 
nearly  every  Sunday.” 


Board — At  Canaseraga,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  June  7th, 
1884,  Sabah  A.,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Board. 

Mrs.  Board  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Francis 
-Armstrong  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  early  in  life  professed 
her  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
Christian  training  and  example  were  manifest  in  all 
her  after  years.  In  the  different  congregations  to  which 
her  husband  ministered,  she  greatly  endeared  herself 
to  the  people,  and  tears  will  flow  freely  as  they  learn, 
perhaps  flrst  through  this  notice,  of  her  death.  Though 
suffering  from  many  bodily  infirmities,  she  was  fore¬ 
most  in  every  good  work.  She  was  an  affectionate 
daughter,  a  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  a  fond  and  ten¬ 
der  mother,  a  sympathizing  and  loving  friend.  The 
funeral  services  were  largely  attended.  Rev.  Dr.  Niles 
of  Hornellsville  officiating,  and  the  long  procession  of 
sincere  mourners  followed  the  body  to  the  grave.  The 
young  men  of  the  congregation  had  requested  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  decorating  her  last  resting-place,  and  amid  a 
mass  of  ferns  and  flowers,  so  that  nothing  was  visible 
that  could  even  suggest  one  gloomy  thought,  we  laid 
her  away.  “  Her  children  rise  up  and  cull  her  blessed ; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.”  ‘‘  Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints.” 

J.  H.  B. 

Carnahan— At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Cole,  near  Attica,  Ind.,  June  14th,  1884,  Mrs. 
Maroabet  C.  Carnahan,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cooper  Carnahan  was  l>orn  of  English 
and  Scotch -Irish  ancestry  in  Newville,  Cumberland 
county,  Penn.,  July  4th,  1796.  She  united  with  the 
church  at  an  early  age;  was  married  in  May,  1825,  to 
William  Carnahan  of  the  same  State  and  County,  and 
also  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  They  emigrated  to  In-i 
diana  June  25, 1836.  Arriving  in  Fontaine  county,  they 
located  temporarily  at  Newtown  until  Mr.  Carnahan 
could  {lurchase  a  farm,  which  he  soon  did  near  Rob  Roy. 
Soon  after  arriving  in  the  State,  Mr. and  Mrs.  Carnahan 
united  by  letter  with  the  Cool  Creek  Pre8l)yterian  church. 
Some  four  years  later  they  and  thirteen  others  united 
in  the  organization  of  the  Bob  Roy  Presbyterian  church 
March  26, 1839.  Mr.  Carnahan  was  elected  one  of  the 
ruling  elders,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Jan.  25, 1869.  Mrs.  Carnahan  also  continued 
her  membership  in  the  same  church  until  death.  In 
later  years  the  church  has  been  known  as  the  Beulah 
Church,  the  location  having  been  changed. 

Mrs.  Carnahan  was  a  Presbyterian  in  faith,  not  only 
from  choice,  but  by  descent.  Her  ancestry  for  genera¬ 
tions  back  were  of  that  faith,  and  she  took  a  just  pride 
in  exhibiting  the  old  church  letters  issued  to  her  family 
in  Europe.  One  of  these  was  given  to  her  father  and 
mother,  and  reads  as  follows : 

That  John  Cooper  and  Jane,  his  wife,  have  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  had  their  residence  in  this  congregation, 
uniformly  maintained  a  good  moral  and  religious  char¬ 
acter,  been  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances,  and  left  our 
bounds  last  Spring  memiiers  of  Christ  s  Church  in  good 
standing,  is  certified  at  Hanover  this  18th  d  iyof  Octo¬ 
ber,  A.  D.  1795,  by  James  Hnooobass,  V.D.M. 

The  other  was  given  to  her  great-grandfather  and  his 
family,  and  the  following  is  a  copy ; 

That  John  Cooper  and  wife  and  family,  and  his  son 
Wm.  Cooper  and  his  wife  Sarah  Cooper,  ali  of  yc  King¬ 
dom  of  Ireland,  County  and  Parish  of  Antrim,  and 
hath  lived  within  ye  liOundB  of  sd.  parish,  all  of  them 
while  here  with  us  liehaved  themselves  sol>erly  and 
honestly,  free  from  any  pul>lick  Scandal  or  Church  Cen¬ 
sure  known  to  us,  and  therefore  may  Iw  received  into 
Christian  Communion  in  any  Christian  Society  where 
God  in  his  providence  may  l>e  pleased  to  cast  their  lot. 

Certified  at  Antrim  this  ninth  Day  of  June,  Anno 
Domini  1737,  By  Willm.  Holmes. 

Mrs.  Carnahan  was  a  worthy  descendant  of  such  wor¬ 
thy  ancestry — 

“A  gallant  Christian  race. 

Patterns  of  every  virtue,  every  grace.” 

Her  Christian  character  was  above  question  or  re¬ 
proach.  The  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  her  faith  was 
manifest  to  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  humble  and 
devout  to  an  eminent  degree.  For  years  her  eyesight 
had  so  far  failed  that  she  was  unatile  to  read,  and  as 
she  retained  her  mental  vigor  until  the  end,  this  was  a 
great  trial  to  her.  She  frequently  made  mention  of  the 
fact,  but  never  ’n  a  spirit  of  complaint.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  was  ever  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  constant¬ 
ly  manifested  a  spirit  meek  and  submissive  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  will.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  her  family 
and  friends  read  to  her  (which  they  regularly  did),  and 
to  converse  on  the  Bible  and  religious  themes.  The 
Word  of  God  was  her  delight— the  dally  manna  upon 
which  her  soul  fed.  Though  unable  by  reason  of  the 
infirmities  of  age  to  attend  the  sanctuary  in  later  years, 
she  never  lost  her  interest  in  the  Church’s  welfare,  but 
cheerfully  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel  at 
home,  and  to  the  general  missionary  and  benevolent 
work  of  the  Church. 

But  her  labors  on  eartb  are  ended,  and  she  hath  en¬ 
tered  into  her  rest.  A  true  mother  in  Israel  has  gone 
home  at  a  ripe  old  age,  “  like  ns  a  shock  of  corn  coin- 
eth  in  in  his  season.”  She  passed  nway  peacefully  and 
without  a  struggle,  in  the  sure  hope  of  a  blessed  im¬ 
mortality.  Her  friends  mourn  for  her  only  ns  one  gone 
before;  they  think  of  her  as  res'ing  from  her  lal)ora, 
and  her  works  do  follow  her;  while  the  memory  of  her 
quiet,  devoted  life,  her  consistent  Chiistian  character, 
her  faithfulness  and  love, abide  like  a  benediction  upon 
her  kindred  and  friends.  “  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed.”  j.  w.  m. 

Thomson— The  death  of  Mrs,  H.  Thomson,  Mav  13, 
1884,  removes  from  us  one  who  was  among  the  ohlest 
members  of  our  Presbyterian  church  in  Rushford,  N.  Y. 
Her  maiilen  name  was  Calistea  H.  Hilsby.  Born  in 
Chester,  Vt.,  in  the  year  1803,  she  was  married  to  Israel 
Thomson  May  19th,  1818,  who  shared  life’s  trials  and 
blessings  together  for  fifty-six  yenrs.  She  was  convert¬ 
ed  forty-eight  years  ago,  and  was  one  of  the  flrst  to 
unite  with  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Rushford,  of 
which  she  remained  a  memlier  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  was  for  many  years  an  invalid,  not  able  to 
attend  the  public  means  of  grace,  but  whs  ready  to  as¬ 
sist  in  carrying  on  the  good  work  for  the  Master  with 
her  means.  The  missionary  cause  was  one  that  lay 
near  her  heart,  and  annually  siie  had  something  for 
that  cause.  The  weekly  visit  ot  The  Evangelist  was 
of  great  comfort  to  her,  and  proved  a  means  of  grace 
as  she  read  its  instructive  pages.  We  besfwak  the  i)ray- 
ers  of  all  for  her  husband  and  four  children,  that  they 
may  meet  her  an  unbroken  family  in  heaven.  w.  i. 

Eddy— At  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Stewart,  in  the  city  of  Owosso,  Mich.,  May  2d,  1^, 
Enoch  Eddy,  aged  86  years,  11  months,  and  11  days. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  May  21st,  1797.  He  lemoved  to  Phelps,  Ontario 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1809.  In  Octolier,  1819,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Milly  Glover,  who  survives  him. 
In  1833  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Lodi  Plains, 
MI'-h.,  where  he  remained  till  1854,  when  he  took  ui>  his 
residence  In  Khiawassee  county,  where  he  has  since 
lived.  Mr.  Eddy  was  a  pensioner  of  the  War  of  1812. 
He  was  converted  when  young,  united  with  the  Pres- 
liyterian  church,  early  bei-ame  an  elder,  and  remained 
a  consistent,  active  Christian  worker  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Four  children  survive  him- two  sons  and  two 
daughtei's.  He  passed  |  eacefully  nway,  and  died  as 
be  hud  lived  in  the  full  assurance  of  a  blessed  immor¬ 
tality. 

Any  Chriatinn  Farmer  wiling  to  give  a  home  lor 
two  or  three  months  to  a  young  man  not  very  strong,  and 
the  sou  ot  a  widow.  In  return  tor  such  light  service  as  the 
young  man  can  render,  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  adclresa- 
tng  “  W,  D.  P,,”  Box  New  York  city. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Belief  need  at  once 
flt.UUU,  funds  tor  current  use  to  aid  those  who  are  under 
its  care.  Please  remit  to  the  liev.  Charles  Brown,  Treas¬ 
urer,  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

iittohtriso  IJCotUrs. 


Preebyterian  Sabbath-schools 


part  of  the  city.  The  other  $1,.500  will  be  used  in 


BATAVIA.-The  Session  of  this  church  has  re-  general  work  as  suggested  by  circumstances, 
cently  published  an  excellent  Manual,  compiled  Licensed. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  at 
with  unusual  fulness  and  care  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Detroit,  June  10,  Mr.  George  W.  Borden,  son  of 
William  Swan.  From  it  we  leant  that  the  church  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Borden,  and  a  graduate  of  the  liter- ' 
was  organized  Sept.  19.  1809,  of  twelve  members,  ary  department  of  Michigan  University  in  1880,  i 
by  Rev.  Royal  Phelps,  a  missionary  from  Massa-  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 


chusetts.  It  was  originally  Congregational,  and 
became  Presbyterian  in  1818,  since  which  it  has 


Albion.— The  Rev.  W.  E.  Parsons  has  been  in- 


the  church  was  formed  1545  persons  have  been  re-  <>“wee.  Be  is  an  excellent  p  acner.  ^ 


ceived  into  it — 93.5  on  confession  and  610  by  letter, 
*1110  present  membership  is  516.  The  Sabbath- 


Allis. — The  little  church  of  Allis,  in  Cheboygan 
county,  has  been  presented  with  the  old  commun- 


school  has  460  members  on  the  roll,  arranged  In  '  ion  set,  a  silver  one,  iiswl  for  many  yi^ars  by  the 
twenty-eiirht  classes.  The  ladies  sustain  both  a  church  in  Tecuraseh.  .A  manse  has  been  purchas- 
Home  and  a  Fortdgn  Missionary  Society.  'Tlie  ed  by  the  congregation,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Young, 
Sabbath-school  is  organized  as  a  Mission  Band,  the  pastor,  has  move<l  into  it, 
and  at  present  supports  a  scholar  in  New  Mexico  iihto 

and  another  in  China.  The  voung  people  maintain 

an  efficie-t  Christian  As.srclation  designed  for  mu-  Tiffin.— Heidelburg  College  has  conferretl  the 
tual  helpfulness  and  to  promote  activity  in  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Raffensperger. 
Christian  life.  .At  no  former  time  has  the  church  late  of  Marion,  Ohio. 


SEASONABLE  SUITS 

FOR  MEN,  BOYS,  AND  CHILDREN. 

IMMENSE  STOCK,  LOW  PRICES.  OUHIITY  GUARANTEED. 

DEVLIN  &  CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST... 


THE  ItnSSlONARY  OEPARTMBNT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowFX,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  bo 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication’s 

LATEST. 


SUNSHINE  HART. 

BY  MISS  ALIDA  W.  GRAVES. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . 

HERITAGE  OF  PEACE. 

BY  REV.  T.  8.  CHILDS,  D.D. 

18mo.  Price . 50  Cents. 

POCKET  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  RFJD. 

16mo.  Price . $1.00. 

THEIR  MARRIED  LIVES. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

18mo.  Price . $1,145. 


WILDWOOD. 


BY  MRS.  JENNIE  M.  D.  CONKLIN. 

tUmo.  Price . $1,145. 


IS’e'w  Editions. 

PASTOR’S  SKETCHES. 

BY  REV.  I.  8.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Two  volumes,  llimo.  Price . $1,145  each. 

SPENCER’S  SEBM0N8. 

BY  REV.  I.  8.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Three  volumes.  IZmo.  Price.. ..$l./45  each. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  B1.ACR,  Business  Nnp’t, 

1334  Oliestaut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa., 

Or,  WARD  A  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTERS’  HOUSE, 

Perth  Amhoy,  27.  J. 

Special  Gifts  are  greatly  needed  by  the  “Presbyterian 
Board  ot  Relief  ’’  tor  the  furnishing  ot  the  House  at  Perth 
Amboy.  The  Parlor  and  Library  with  many  chambers  are 
entirely  bare. 

Furniture  and  books  maybe  sent  to  Perth  Amboy,  and 
gifts  of  money  to  the  Rev.  CHARLES  BROWN,  Treasurer, 
1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joyfill  Lays 

FOR  THE  ^ 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL.. 

7(),0(X)  (’opies‘’"’ir‘‘2  Aloiitlis! 

a  sale  rarely  attained  by  a  Sunday-school  song  book  In  the 
same  length  of  time. 

The  outside  api>earanoe  of  Joyful  Lays  has  never  been 
equalled,  while  the  Inside  Is  full  of  gems. 

Price,  in  Boards,  $30  per  lOO  Copies. 

Sample  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Sptcimm pagnfrM. 

BZaLO’yTft  MAZ2T, 

76  Bast  Ninth  Street,  I  81  Randolph  Street, 
NBW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


RIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen,  and  Orchard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

vagatI  time 

HAVING  ARRIVED,  AND  WITH  IT  THE  PROSPECT  OP 
A  SOJOURN  IN  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  NECBSSITr 
OF  A  NEW  OUTFIT,  BATHING  SUITS,  &C.,  AN  INDIS¬ 
PENSABLE  NEED  PROMPTS  US  TO 

Direct  Attention 

TO  THE  FACT  THAT  EVERYTHING  WHICH  WIFI, 
HUSBAND,  OB  CHILD  MAY  NEED  CAN  BE  FOUND  IK 
OUR  ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  THAT  AT 

RIDLEYS’ 

THE  PRICES  ASKED  IN  EAt:H  OF  THEIR 

52  DEPARTMENTS 

WILL  BE  FOUND  AS  LOW,  AND  IN  MOST  CASES 
MUCH  LOWER  THAN  CAN  BE  FOUND  AT  ANY  OTHBB 
HOUSE,  THEREBY  MAKING  A  VISIT  EXTREMELY 
PROFITABLE,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF 
FINDING  EVERYTHING  UNDER  ONE  HOOP. 

DRESS  GOODS,  LADIES’  AND  MISSES*  SUITS,  BOYS’ 
SUITS  AND  HATS,  LADIES*  AND  MISSES*  8TBAW  HATS, 
WOB8TED  SHAWLS,  FASCINATOBS,  LADIES*,  HISSES*, 
AND  men’s  shoes,  HOSIEBY,  UNDEBWEAB,  FANCY 
OOODS,  LACES,  TBIMMING8,  AND  ALMOST  EVERY 
OTHER  ARTICLE  THAT  CAN  POSSIBLY  BE  NEEDED. 

OUR  FASUioiT  MA6AZINE, 

WHICH  CONTAINS  A  FULL  PBICE-U8T  OF  OUR  ENTIRE 
STOCK,  WILL  BE  FOUND  "ro  BE  A  CONVENIENT  BOOK 
TO  HAVE  BY  YOU  WHILE  ABSENT  FROM  THE  CITY. 

N.  B.— FAMILIES  SOJOURNING  OUT  OF  TOWN  DUR¬ 
ING  THE  SUMMER  CAN  HAVE  THEIR  WANTS  SUP¬ 
PLIED  IN  AS  SATISFACTORY  A  MANNER  BY  ORDER¬ 
ING  THROUGH  THE  MAIL  AS  THOUGH  PRESENT  IK 
PERSON. 

ED'W.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  31  li  to  321  GRAND  ST., 

56,  58,  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59  TO  65  ORCHARD  STREET. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  k  C0„ 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  'ro  and  from  Europe. 
Make  CoLLEcrnoNS  in  all  Foreign 

COUN'TRIES- _ _ 

PRATT  6i  CONB, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 
Absolutely  Sufe  Inveatmenta  In  flrst  mortgage  note, 
on  Improved  Real  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  cltytf 
Minneafiolls,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  tton 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Prlnct(ial  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  oolleeted  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
exiiense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  in  |>erBon  at  either  office.  Beet  city  reference, 
given.  A  limited  amount  ot  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hand. 

ELECTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  OONE, 

10  Washington  Ave.,  South,  No.  5S  Liberty  St.,  Room  60, 

Mlnneu|>olls,  Minn.  New  York  City. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


The  complete  home. 

book.  New  edition.— Now  I'indinifs.— New  illustrations 
from  new  ciesi|(tis.  Suiten  ay  gotten  up.  baiiie  low  prices 
Adapted  to  ail  classes.  Sells  at  sijfht,  Aecnts  doinjf  hiu  worko 
Excellent  TbkMS.  The  handsomest  prost>e<'tusever  issued* 


I  J.  DEHie  &  CO. 


Ni;C<’KMhOKM  TO 


A.  T.  STEWAUT  &  CO., 

(retail) 

Are  daily  making  large  reductions 
in  prices  in  all  their  Departments 
prior  to  their  Semi-annual  Stock¬ 
taking,  July  1,  affording  those  who 
have  not  yet  supplied  their  wants 
an  opportunity  of  purchasing  every 
description  of  Dry  Goods,  Carpets, 
and  D  pholstery  at  the  lowest  prices 
that  will  be  reached  this  season. 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 

136  East  18th  Street,  New  Torh, 

Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  tbaton  October  lst,1884, 
she  will  be  prepared  to  receive  into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  their  education,  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  the  advantages  ot  the  city,  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  reflntng  Influenoe  ot  a  French 
Christian  home. 

Applications  by  letter  addressed  “  Tannersvllle,  Oreene 
county,  N.  Y.,”  till  September  1st;  after  that  date  Mile,  de 
Jauon  will  be  In  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  desire 
a  personal  interview. 

Rockland  college, 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, 

Open  on  half  »tudy  tor  Rummer  Pupils  from  June  16.  Oan- 
I  didates  coached  tor  Fall  Examinations.  Send  for  new  oat- 
alogue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Fi'li,  Collegiate  Course  of  Study.  Superior  tacllltlM 
for  Music  and  art.  Location  unsurpassed  tor  beauty  and 
Healthfulness.  Session  begins  Re ptem per  10, 1884.  8end 
tor  catalogue.  E.  8.  EH18BEB,  O.D.,  president. 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 

HI;D80N.  OHIO. 

UNDER  THE  DIKECnON  OP 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CLEVElJtND. 

Send  tor  Catalogue  to 

_  NEWrOII  B^  HOMRT^PrliclM._ 

Academy  and  Home  (or  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  preparation  for  business  or  for  college.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  l(M»tlon  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
reflned  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  U.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

RYR  hKNINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


Broadw?!,  Fourth  ATenoe,  9th  and  lOth  Streets.  FOREST  UNIVERSITY 


I  iHatvlages. 

I  Todd— Rowland— In  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  June  5th,  1884, 

:  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Page,  D.D.,  Mr.  Frank  O.  Todd  to  Miss  p  »■  w 

I  Carrie  Rowland,  both  of  Brighton. 

Tucker- McMann— In  Brighton,  N.Y.,  June  18,  1884, 

;  by  Rev.  J.  R.  I’ugo,  D.D.,  Mr.  James  W.  Tucker  of 
Brookpoit,  to  Miss -Anna  B.  McMann  of  Brighton.  *  ^ 

I  Damon— Happer — .At  Canton,  China,  May  1st,  1884,  in  A  YY  1PyYY*^Y 

the  First  Presliyterian  church,  in  the  presence  of  (1.  Nye,  XX  kJOlJilX  uCijf  IXX  Wt 

,  "S’  «  S-b-.  This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 

Msisted  by  S.  C.  ^mon.  D.D.,  of  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  and  whotesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
I  "•  DAMON  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Happer,  son  and  kinds, and  cannot  besoid  Incompetition  with  the  multitude 

daughter  of  the  officiating  clergymen.  ol  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powd.-rs.  .voU 

I  Stevenson— Hornblowkr— On  Wednesday,  June  11,  “"'v <"  caa*.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co..  106  Wall  st.,  N.Y. 
1884,  al  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  mother,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C..  by  Rev.  E.  D.  O.  Prime,  D.D.,  of  New  York 

city,  Hblen,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev  William  H.  T  YTtfl 

Hornblower,  D.D.,  of  .Glegheny,  Pa.,  to  Eugene  Sir-  V  ama  ItH.  444M.  i 

'  VKN80N  of  Pateison,  N.  J.  -  - - - 

4  L'YI  1’^  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 
I  A  Young  Mun,  thoroughly  qualltted  for  the  position,  ;  AlYr/xY  I  tY  .tbbott.  A  grand  Chance.  AM  book  al  the 
dealt  es  employment  as  an  Organist  with  some  Church  In  popular  price  of  $1.75.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa 
New  York  or  Brooklyn.  Will  furnish  good  references  as  to  pers  mention  It  as  one  of  the  few  /r'of  religious  works  of 
character  and  ability.  .Address  I  the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 

R.  W.  H.,  i.3  Centre  Street,  New  York.  free.  STINSON  A  CO.,  Publishers,  Prjrlland,  Maine. 


THE  LEADING  CAMPAIGN  BOOK!! 

History  of  Growth,  Development  and  Resources  of  Uie 
Republir.  Its  great  Political  ami  8r>cial  Problems.  Review 
of  past  Administrations,  hlograpliirs  of  C  ndlrtutes, 
1884.  Platforms  of  Parties:  Statistics  of  Area,  Forms, 
Manufactories,  Commerce,  Railroads,  Churches,  Scbwds, 
etc.  8UO  Pages.  Pine  lllustrailuns.  Best  paying  book 
for  Agents,  aenth  for  full  outfit  and  brgia  work.  Cir¬ 

culars  free.  Address 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OAIIDAIRU  DIPTIIDCC  We  are  prepared  to  furn- 
uHnl>  AlUn  rlulUllLOt  Ish  Agents  and  dealers  with 
beautiful  portraits  ot  Blaine  and  Logan,  size  12x16. 
Sample  by  m  all,  10  els.,  tour  for  33  cis.,  one  dozen.  60  cts. ; 
100,  $A.  Elegant  Gold  Plated  Badges  that  never 
tarnish.  Sample  by  mail,  16  c  s. ;  ‘Jtor35ciS. ;  1  dozen,  $1. 
The  Argosy  Publishing  Co.,  81  Warren  8t.,  N.  Y. 

THE  PNEUMATIC 

FimTDRIEBS. 

Awsrded  the  Mlv»  r  Mednl 

over  cUl  comptUlort  at  flew  Kngtand  Fair,  1883. 

'The  operation  Is  such  that  they  retain  the 
naiurai  fruit  flavor.  The  evaporation  Is  Die 
most  rapid,  with  least  fuel 
All  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  use. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Evaporators  for 
making  Apple  Jelly  irom  Cider,  without 
sugar.  Senu  tor  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  do., 

Belli.ws  Palls,^Vt. 


CNILI.EGE  offers  three  Courses.  ACADEMY,  Closslca  1 
and  English.  Eapauet  reduced.  PERKY  HALL,  thorough 
Course  for  Young  Ladies.  Opens  Sept.  10. 

Rev.  D.  8.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  III.,  President. 

CILAVERACK  (NEW  York)  COLLEGE  AND  HUDSON 
/  RIVER  INSTITUTE.  $T.O  a  year.  Fits  for  all  Colleges 
and  Business.  French,  Art  and  Music  Specialties.  Both 
sexes.  School  continues  open  during  July  and  August. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

CLINTON  (N.  Y.) 

GRAMMAR  t^CHOOL, 

For  Toonsr  Men  and  S071. 

Established  1813.  Location  healthiest.  Prepares  tor  Col¬ 
lege  and  business.  Successful.  Opens  Sept.  4.  Fbr  full 
information  address  Rev.  ISAAC  O.  BEST,  A.M.,  Prln- 
clpul,  Cllntun,  Oneidu  Co«,  N,  Y. 

TIio  Western  Theological  Seminar; 

AT  ALLSOSZ^IT,  FA. 

Term  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.  4tb.  A  post-graduate  Onnrse. 
Instruction  In  Elocution  continued  through  the  Course. 
For  catalogue,  apply  to  Prof.  W.  H.  JEFFERS,  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

HACKETTSTOWN  INSTITUTE^  ~ 

Young  Hen's  College  Preparatory.  Ladles' College.  Amplest 
facilities  In  Music,  Art,  Commercial  and  Bclentlflc  Courses. 
Finest  building  of  Its  class.  Catalogue  tree.  Rev.  GEO.  U. 
WHITNEY,  D.D.,  Preeldent,  Hackeltstown,  N.  J. 

HOUGHTUN  seminary,  CLINTON,  N.  Y.  En- 

larged  with  complete  modern  Improvements.  Advan¬ 
tages  unsurpassed.  A.  O.  BENEDICT. 

I  Peeksklll  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy,  For  circulars, 
address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M. ,  Principal. 


CTSIIDCyUll  I C  femalk  sk.winary, 

o  I  lUDCh  I ILLC  OLD  N  Kw  irirMS'Cs.  1 

Liberal  course  of  s  u  ly.  Art.  ana  luuslc  thoroughly  taught.  Instruclion  aaa.  ted  U>  Individual  m-ode.  Generous  table; 
home  comforts ;  beaiUifiil  lotatlon  ;  Christian  oversight;  mcslerate  terms.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  J.  W.  WIGflTMAN,  D.D.,  Principal. 


FEMALK  SE.^INARYs  S™ 

(iT  Ik  In  VU'W  bull  lings.  Furniture,  I  Send  fo 

\juij  experience.  v»  Metnotls,  Management.  |  CA 
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THE  UITINE  PILOT. 

By  Ber.  C.  H.  A.  Bnlklej,  D.D. 

Environed  by  God’s  ocean  law, 

What  hope  from  it  our  souls  may  draw. 

Whene’er  its  thunder-billows  dash. 

Its  lightnings  on  our  courses  flash  ? 

Launched  on  that  sea,  where  night  and  day 
With  storm  and  calm  alternate  sway. 

Who  shall  our  bark  o’er  such  a  tide 
From  rock  and  wreck  in  safety  guide  ? 

Who,  at  our  helm,  with  tireless  hand 
And  sleepless  eye  will  watchful  stand. 

While  we  below,  free  from  alarms. 

May  slumber  on  in  Faith’s  strong  arms  ? 

Ah !  ’tis  our  Father,  God  who  steers 
Amid  the  black  waves  of  our  fears. 

Who,  trumpet-tongued,  cheers  with  Love’s  word. 
Above  the  Law's  storm-howlings  heard. 

He,  as  our  Pilot,  has  a  way 
That  often  seems  to  lead  astray. 

Yet  brings  us,  e’en  by  adverse  gales. 

To  where  in  peace  we  furl  our  sails. 

Though  bound  for  where  Hope’s  north  star  glows. 
Each  wind  against  us,  southward  blows. 

His  gulf-stream,  as  from  tropic  shores. 

Its  billows  toward  Joy’s  haven  pours. 

His  life  divine,  uiifelt,  unseen. 

Amid  the  world’s  false  din  and  sheen. 

Is  moving  underneath  our  own 
To  land  us  where  no  grief  is  known. 

O  Pilot  true !  to  Thee  we  turn. 

And  gaze  where  all  Thy  love-stars  bum. 

Our  life’s  frail  bark  we  yield  to  Thee 
For  guidance  over  Sorrow’s  sea. 

In  vain  may  Time’s  wild  tempest  rage. 

Thy  word  will  all  their  wrath  assuage. 

Thy  power  from  pain  our  souls  release. 

And  steer  us  to  Thy  port  of  peace. 


CHRIST  THE  SEEKER. 

By  Charles  D.  Barrows. 

In  his  essay  entitled  “  Intellect,”  Emerson 
has  said  “The  walls  of  rude  minds  are  scrawl¬ 
ed  all  over  with  facts,  with  thoughts.  They 
(the  savants)  shall  one  day  bring  a  lantern  and 
read  the  inscriptions.” 

In  this  prediction,  the  Seer  of  CJoncord  an¬ 
ticipated  by  more  than  two  decades,  the  line 
of  psychical  research  as  since  developed  by 
Herbert  Spencer  into  the  new  science  of  Soci¬ 
ology. 

But  as  the  rays  of  a  candle  are  to  those  of 
calcium,  so  are  the  gropings  of  science  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  searchings  of  “that  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world.”  While  investigating  physical 
truth,  men  forget  that  they  themselves  are  the 
objects  of  a  quest,  infinitely  more  penetrating 
and  sincere  than  their  supremest  discernment 
can  imagine. 

Herein  would  the  Christian  pay  the  debt  he 
owes  the  conscientious  philosopher.  While 
welcoming  with  one  hand  all  that  is  newly  veri¬ 
fied  by  science,  he  would,  with  the  other,  point 
toward  that  Truth  which  needs  no  further  de¬ 
monstration  than  i>ersonal  experimentation. 

The  most  tenderly  human  characteristic  of 
Jesus  the  Christ,  during  His  sojourn  among 
the  folk  of  Palestine,  was  His  i)enetrating,  un¬ 
remitting  search  for  what  might  anywhere  re¬ 
main  of  the  vital  germ  of  divinity  in  man. 
Not  with  the  dingy  lantern  of  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  with  the  all-searching  light  of  divine 
prescience.  He  went  through  the  world  holding 
up  to  the  faces  of  men  the  illumination  of  an 
ideal,  that  instantaneously  revealed  whatever 
there  was  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  deformity  in 
their  souls. 

Is  it  then  a  wonder,  that  from  out  the  throng¬ 
ing  multitudes  He  finally  found  but  eleven 
worthy  of  discipleship  ?  In  this  light  there 
comes  to  mind  His  saying,  “  Many  are  called, 
but  few  chosen.”  The  marvel  is  rather,  that 
any  were  discovered  capable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  His  hidden  meaning  in  the  invitation  “  Fol¬ 
low  thou  Me.” 

There  is,  therefore,  this  difference  between 
the  human  and  divine  standard  of  tnith.  The 
man  Diogenes,  the  veritable  effigy  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  passed  many  an  honest  man  by  because 
of  his  grotesquely  superficial  discernment; 
whereas  the  God-man,  back  of  all  that  exter¬ 
nally  apiieared  sinful  and  repulsive,  discerned 
the  germ  of  truth  that  only  needed  divine 
quickening.  Beneath  the  fitful  glare  of  hu¬ 
man  investigation,  real  deformity  escaped  ob¬ 
servation  and  beauty  appeared  distorted ;  but 
with  the  Christ  there  came  a  light  that  reveal¬ 
ed  every  lineament  and  feature,  not  only  of 
those  who  had  been  posturing  as  priests, 
rabbis,  and  rulers,  but  of  the  great  mass  of 
men,  the  attendant  rabble.  .\11  were  found 
fashioned  in  the  image  of  God ;  all  alike  be¬ 
came  objects  of  the  divine  search  for  truth 
among  men ;  and  among  all  some  were  discov¬ 
ered,  called  from  the  squalid  throng,  and  eter¬ 
nally  set  apart  with  the  declaration  “  They  are 
not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world. 
Sanctify  them  through  Thy  Truth :  Thy  Word 
is  Truth.” 

It  was  Truth  seeking  truth— and  finding  it. 
The  philosopher  failed,  because  in  reality  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  he  sought. 

It  was  Love  seeking  love— and  finding  it. 
“  Ye  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have  chosen 
yoh.”  Love  and  Truth.  The  one  revealing, 
the  other  i)erfeeting  Goti’s  revelation  to  man. 
This  is  the  attitude,  not  of  philosophy  but  of 
a  Redeemer. 

There  is  no  human  oscai>e  from  this  eternal¬ 
ly  continued  i)enetration  into  the  hearts  of 
men.  Therein  is  our  hoi>e,  and  as  inevitably 
our  condemnation.  Love,  the  most  synii>u- 
thetic  of  counsellors  when  received  within  the 
soul,  becomes  the  most  terrible  of  judges  when 
rejected.  What  of  those  in  whom  the  Seeker 
found  not  faith  in  Himself. 

That  same  charity  that  endureth  all  things, 
when  forced  into  a  discrimination  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  between  api>earance  and 
reality,  becomes  the  most  relentless  of  critics. 
“W’oe  unto  you,  scribes,  Pharisees,  hyi)o- 
crites!”  “Ye  fools  and  blind!”  “Ye  are 
like  unto  whited  sepulchres !  ”  “  Serpents, 

generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the 
condemnation  of  Getj  Hhmom  !” 

Whence  come  these  scornful  words  ?  From 
the  dips  of  Him  who  healed  the  sick,  blessed 
the  little  ones,  and  wept  over  Jerusalem  ?  He 
who  is  seeking  the  lost,  the  verj-  embcKliment 
of  8ymi>athetic  love,  can  it  be  He  who  fairly 
explodes  iqwn  the  influential  and  iwlitically 
powerful  of  the  nation,  these  scathing,  sting¬ 
ing  epithets  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  the  same 
character  presents  such  contrasts’?  On  the 
one  hand  loving  unto  death,  on  the  other  curs¬ 
ing  the  ver>-  souls  of  men  unto'  eternity. 

Is  this  the  Seeker  after  Truth?  Yea,  and 
the  Rewarder  also.  But  in  Him  there  is  no¬ 
thing  negative :  every  glance,  word,  gesture,  is 
positive.  Behind  the  tenderest  sympathy  there 
is  the  most  terrible  earnestness.  The  Light 
that  reveals  the  true,  pictures  in  outlines  the 
more  horrible,  because  of  its  intensity,  all  that 
is  false.  The  sun  brings  life  to  those  who  have 
within  them  the  vital  spark,  but  hastens  and 
completes  the  corruption  of  those  already  dead. 
•  Without  the  Christ  men  had  not  sin ;  but  with¬ 
out  Him  they  had  not  life. 

There  is  then  this  infinite  difference  between 
the  human  and  divine  inquiry  into  the  minds 
of  men.  The  one  sees  only  rude  hieroglyphs— 


its  analysis  is  superficial,  the  result  at  best 
transient;  the  other  reveals  the  workman  in 
the  very  act  of  inscrii)tion,  and  its  synthesis  is 
infallible. 

Herein,  therefore,  it  is,  that  Christ  the  Seeker 
becomes  to  the  world  its  eternal  Saviour,  or  its 
eternal  Judge. 

WEAK  CHURCHES  AND  STRONG  CHURCHES. 

“Ye  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak.” 

The  bond  of  sympathy  between  our  large  and 
small  churches,  is  not  very  strong.  When  we 
meet  together  in  Presbytery,  there  is  an  appa¬ 
rent  fellow-feeling,  and  little  distinction  is 
manifest  between  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
But  it  is  not  very  often  that  the  pastor  of  a 
strong  church  consents  to  exchange  pulpits 
with  the  pastor  of  a  weak  church.  Either  the 
l)astor  of  a  feeble  church  is  regarded  as  a  weak 
man,  or  the  pastor  of  a  strong  church  would 
regard  his  dignity  as  likely  to  suffer  by  the 
apparent  equality  of  an  exchange  of  pulpits. 
“I  can’t  lower  myself  so  much  as  to  leave 
my  large  congregation,  and  preach  to  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  mechanics,”  is  the  spirit  of  self-impor¬ 
tance. 

An  elder  in  a  little  vacant  church  said  but  a 
few  days  since :  “  We  are  always  remembered 
by  Presbytery  when  there  is  a  tax  to  be  paid, 
but  we  don’t  hear  anything  from  them  again 
until  another  tax  is  called  for.”  My  brother 
presbyter  in  a  Home  Mission  church  said  that 
“A  minister  of  a  feeble  church  is  known  in 
Presbytery,  but  is  never  known  in  Synod. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  a  faithful  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  meetings  of  Synod,  and  all 
the  duty  assigned  me  for  years  has  been 
to  review  Presbyterial  records  twice,  and  for 
the  most  iiart  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  vote.” 
But  this  same  minister  of  a  little  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  church,  with  a  salary  of  $400,  had  no  su- 
Iierior  as  a  preacher  in  Presbytery  or  Synod, 
nor  one  who  excelled  him  in  scholarship. 
When  he  had  charge  of  a  large  church  for 
several  years,  he  was  known  in  Synod,  and 
bore  its  Isurdens  and  shared  its  honors  as  one 
of  our  leading  men.  Having  resigned  his  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  strong  church,  with  the  purpose 
not  to  take  another  pastoral  charge,  he  remov¬ 
ed  to  the  vicinity  of  a  little  struggling  church, 
and  from  providential  causes  assumed  its  pas¬ 
toral  care.  Though  able  to  live  without  a  sal¬ 
ary,  he  required  the  church  to  pay  a  stated 
salary  for  its  own  good.  Since  his  ministry  in 
this  mission  church,  the  knowledge  of  him  as 
a  prominent  man  has  ceased. 

At  the  West,  in  the  Home  Missionary  work 
of  the  new  States  and  Territories,  the  parity 
of  the  ministry  is  a  happy  necessity,  until 
prominent  places  of  business  and  population 
are  built  up  at  the  expense  of  smaller  fields ; 
but  in  the  older  settlements  of  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  society  becomes  more  clan¬ 
nish,  and  social  sympathy,  as  once  existing, 
has  passed  away.  Foreign  missionaries,  in 
their  Home  retnirns,  can  present  the  facts  of 
their  Foreign  fields  in  but  few  localities,  and 
the  favored  few  are  the  prominent  churches. 
The  little  village  or  rural  churches  never  re¬ 
ceive  such  benefits  by  such  missionary  visit¬ 
ors.  If  missionary  or  benevolent  conferences 
were  held  several  times  in  a  year  in  the  small¬ 
er  churches  by  the  ministers  of  Presbytery, 
for  the  exhibit  of  our  Church  work  and  Church 
needs  at  home  and  abroad,  it  would  much  en¬ 
courage  our  weaker  churches,  and  impart  life 
and  zeal  where  neglect  has  seemed  to  say 
“Not  worth  saving.”  By  such  conferences 
aaiuaintance  with  local  needs  and  with  each 
other  would  be  promoted,  and  in  tliis  way  the 
strong  could  help  the  weak  with  a  heart-and- 
mind  outlay,  with  little  financial  expense. 

The  besetting  weakness,  if  not  the  sin,  of  our 
ministry  is  the  desire  to  obtain  honorary  titles. 
While  in  charge  of  the  largest  church  of  my 
Presbytery,  I  was  twice  solicited  by  ambitious 
brethren  to  aid  them  to  obtain  the  “  semi-lunar 
fardel  ”  which  College  Boards  had  to  bestow. 
As  I  regarded  this  rabbi  business  un-Scriptur- 
al,  I  could  not  receive  it,  or  lend  myself  to  do 
what  I  regarded  a  wrong ;  but  these  brethren 
found  other  helpers,  and  obtained  the  “  ex¬ 
treme  unction  ”  sought.  I  asked  one  of  them 
what  the  title  was  worth,  and  the  reply  was 
that  “  It  is  worth  in  money  a  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  and  besides  I  am  now  regarded  as  Some¬ 
body  ”! 

Here  lies  the  secret :  That  a  minister  is  No¬ 
body  without  “  a  tail  to  his  kite.”  The  defer¬ 
ence  paid  and  the  obse<iuiousness  shown  to 
the  “rabbis”  in  ecclesiastical  meetings,  make 
the  reason  very  plain  why  sucli  honors  are 
sought.  The  time  is  not  distant,  we  think, 
when  titles  will  be  repudiated  as  too  cheap  to 
possess,  or  as  condemned  by  the  teacliing  of 
Christ.  The  prefix  of  “  Reverend”  is  a  useless 
handle,  except  to  designate  the  avocation  of 
the  wearer.  Pastor  is  better  for  use  and  for 
meaning. 

Our  Hynods  are  now  to  be  managed  by  the 
few,  and  the  great  majority  of  our  minority 
henceforth  will  be  silent  i>artners  in  our  Syn¬ 
ods,  as  they  are  now  in  General  Assembly. 
The  remark  was  common  as  our  Synod  was 
dissolved:  “We  have  now  done  with  Synod, 
and  when  Presbyteries  arc  consolidated,  what 
next  ?  ”  Instead  of  one  i»ope,  we  shall  have  a 
Church  oligarchy.  Sexex. 


THE  LATE  ALMON  MERWIN. 

Crawfonlsvllle,  Ind.,  June  IT,  H(«l. 

Mg  dear  Dr.  Field :  On  the  19th  of  last  April 
I  received  a  letter  from  our  dear  old  friend 
Almon  Merwin.  The  occasion  of  it  was  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “  Father  Carpenter,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Ev.\n<jelist.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Merwin  interested  me  so  much  that  I  showed 
it  to  several  of  my  friends,  whom  it  also  great¬ 
ly  plea.sed.  Mr.  Merwin  wrote  me  under  date 
of  April  16th.  On  the  next  Sabbath  he  attend¬ 
ed  church,  and  after  he  returned  home  “the 
heart  failure  ”  occurred.  His  dei)arture  to  the 
Father’s  house,  did  not  occur  until  Lord’s  day. 
May  2.5th,  but  I  think  it  likely  his  letter  to  me 
was  the  last  he  wrote.  I  feel  sure  your  readers 
will  iMirdon  the  seeming  egotism  of  sending 
this  letter  to  be  published.  The  pleasant  and 
serene  faith  of  the  dear  old  man  as  he  drew 
near  the  hither  bound  of  “  the  everlasting,”  is 
very  comforting  to  us  who  still  abide  in  the 
flesh.  _  J.  F.  T. 

l‘.H)  Wont  Baltic  street, 
Bnwklyn,  N.  Y..  April  16,  IKKi. 

liec.  hr.  Tuttle,  \V(din8h  College:  Dear  Sir,  The 
New  Yoke  Evanoelist  of  .April  10th  contains  an 
article  from  your  pen  of  Father  Carpenter,  which 
has  plea-stKl  me  much.  Other  articles  which  you 
have  furnished  at  different  times  for  the  .same  pa¬ 
per  make  the  same  impression,  speaking  of  man  as 
a  sinner  and  Christ  as  Saviour — very  different  from 
much  published  in  religious  papers  which  is  not 
religious.  Your  name  carries  me  liack  more  than 
fifty  years — to  Rockaway,  N.  J..  and  to  Rev.  Dr. 
King,  then  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place ; 
and  if  I  remember  correctly,  I  there  met  a  young 
clergyman  by  the  name  of  Tuttle,  whose  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  King.  Great  changes  liave  taken 
place  since  tiiat  day.  I  was  then  a  young  man  in¬ 
troducing  a  religious  weekly  paper,  the  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States— the  Missionarj-  Her¬ 
ald,  issued  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  These  things 
are  fresh  in  my  mind.  Since  those  days  I  have 
served  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 


Foreign  Missions  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  gen¬ 
eral  agent,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Rev. 
Dr.  Armstrong  was  then  living,  as  one  of  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  Board,  and  resided  in  New  York 
city.  When  he  was  lost  on  board  of  the  steamer 
Atlantic,  November,  1846,  I  went  for  the  body  and 
delivered  it  to  his  weeping  wife  and  children. 

And  why,  perhaps  you  will  say,  do  you  tell  me 
these  things  ?  Let  me  say,  then,  because  I  love  to 
commune  with  one  I  met  so  far  back  in  the  past, 
one  who  is  doing  so  much  for  the  boys  of  Indiana, 
and  one  who  estimates  the  conversion  and  salva¬ 
tion  of  a  plain,  poor  man  like  Father  Carpenter  as 
highly  as  that  of  a  rich  man.  My  eighty  and  six 
years  are  past,  and  ia  them  all  I  have  had  perfect 
health.  I  have  not  had  a  sick  day  in  forty  years. 
If  with  your  many  duties  you  may  find  time  to  say 
my  communication  has  reached  you,  I  shall  be 
pleased ;  and  if  I  am  in  any  error  of  Rockaway 
and  Dr.  King,  please  correct  me.  I  am  interested 
in  the  letters  of  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth  of  Cleveland,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Evangelist,  as  in  yours.  God  made 
man  in  His  image  and  likeness.  I  dwell  much  on 
the  everlasting.  Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
Almon  Merwin. 


STRIKE,  BUT  HEAR  ME. 

By  Edward  Webster,  author  of  “For  Conscience'  Sake." 

“  Better  Is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  Is,  than  a  stalled 
ox  and  hatred  therewith." 

A  gentleman  of  wealth  and  high  social  posi¬ 
tion,  with  an  elegant  home  and  a  happy  house¬ 
hold  as  the  world  goes,  lived  in  a  large  coun¬ 
try  village  verging  in  the  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  almost  upon  a  city.  With  all  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  an  enlightened  and  refined  com¬ 
munity,  with  a  lovely  Christian  wife,  and  a 
bright  and  promising  young  son,  he  might  in¬ 
deed  have  been  truly  happy  but  for  his  unset¬ 
tled  religious  principles,  and  his  imi>erious 
and  ungovernable  temper.  He  often  pained 
and  wounded  beyond  measure  the  sensibilities 
of  his  faithful  wife  by  sneering  at  her  relig¬ 
ious  faith,  and  he  gave  way  far  too  often  in  his 
household  to  displays  of  passion  not  unfre- 
quently  without  just  cause,  and  against  his 
own  son,  even  to  the  infiiction  of  blows.  The 
boy,  who  was  remarkably  precocious,  was  kept 
in  school,  and  was  on  the  whole  a  favorite 
among  his  fellows  for  his  generosity  and  no¬ 
bleness  of  heart.  But  he  had  serious  defects 
of  character — prenatal,  possibly — but  certainly 
fostered  and  intensified  by  imternal  example. 
He  was  growing  up  choleric  and  imperious,  in 
spite  of  all  the  gentle  infiuences  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  of  a  faithful  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher,  a  pious  and  lovely  young 
lady,  whose  heart  and  soul  was  in  the  work  of 
leading  a  class  of  lads  under  her  charge  gently 
into  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  boy 
we  have  spoken  of  was  one  of  them,  and  he  had 
given  her  the  greatest  anxiety  of  all.  The 
acuteness  of  his  questions,  the  keenness  of  his 
wit,  the  uncertainty,  not  to  say  the  skepticism 
of  his  views  of  religious  truths  in  one  so  young, 
had  surprised  and  perplexed  her  beyond  meas¬ 
ure.  His  restlessness  and  evident  disrespect  of 
liareutal  authority,  whenever  that  was  alluded 
to  as  an  illustration  of  the  government  of  God, 
showed  plainly  that  one  of  the  anchors  that 
holds  the  young  soul  to  the  hope  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship,  as  also  of  salvation,  was  giving  way. 

Full  of  anxiety  for  her  young  charge,  she 
sought  counsel  from  her  pastor,  a  learned  and 
venerable  divine.  “What  shall  I  do?”  she 
inquired.  “Turn  him  over  to  some  wiser 
teacher  who  can  answer  his  questions  and 
solve  his  doubts,  or  struggle  on  in  my  own 
poor  way?  I  love  the  boy,  and  he  seems  to 
have  a  kind  regard  for  me,  but  I  feel  unequal 
to  the  burden,  which  I  fear  is  beyond  my  men¬ 
tal  and  religious  strength.” 

“Cling  to  him,  my  dear,”  responded  the  ven¬ 
erable  man.  “  Never  let  go  of  your  faith  nor 
hope,  and  God  will  give  you  wisdom  and 
strength.  Lead  him  gently,  as  I  know  you 
will.  Let  him  feel  your  disinterested  love  and 
desire  for  his  well-being,  both  here  and  here¬ 
after ;  and  above  all  things,  never  show  your¬ 
self  inqiatient  or  anything  like  anger— he  sees 
too  much  of  that  at  home,  I  fear.”  The  good 
man  checked  himself  in  his  hurried  speech, 
thinking  that  in  the  zeal  of  his  advice  he  might 
possibly  have  gone  too  far. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  in  our  allotted  task 
of  showing  the  bitter  fruits  of  paternal  mis- 
government.  Blows  that  had  more  than  once 
been  unjustly  inflicted  upon  the  son,  rankled 
in  his  heart  and  poisoned  his  hot  young  blood. 
Resentment  and  rebellion  usurped  the  place 
of  obedience  and  respect,  and  as  a  natural  con- 
se<iuenee,  engendered  strife  and  contentions 
with  his  associates  as  well,  that  brought  him 
sometimes  into  disgrace  and  open  shame.  Af¬ 
ter  one  of  these  street  encounters,  his  father, 
greatly  incensed  and  scandalized,  declared  if 
such  a  thing  ever  occurred  again  he  should  be 
severely  punished.  The  boy  withdrew  in  a  sul¬ 
len  and  unrepentant  mood,  angry  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  as  his  father  was  with  him,  both  of  them 
little  thinking  that  he  who  sows  to  the  wind 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind. 

Several  months  subseipient  to  this  event,  the 
boy  came  home  from  school  one  evening  with 
his  clothing  soiled  and  torn,  and  his  features 
bruised  and  bloody.  Full  of  wrath  at  the  de¬ 
grading  sight,  and  not  asking  nor  waiting  for 
an  explanation,  the  father  fell  upon  the  boy, 
beat  him  unmercifully,  and  sent  him  sui)per- 
less  to  bed.  The  wife’s  remonstrances  and 
protests  after  the  boy  had  gone  upstairs,  fell 
uiHin  sealed  cars  and  a  stony  heart.  He  told 
the  boy,  he  said,  he  would  beat  him  if  he 
fought  again.  He  knew  the  penalty,  and  he 
has  paid  the  forfeit,  that  is  all ;  let  us  say  no 
mor<*. 

Hours  after  as  the  mother  stole  iqistairs 
noiselessly  to  the  boy’s  room,  she  found  him 
sitting  undressed  and  in  darkness.  She  tried 
to  have  him  go  to  bed,  but  he  only  answered 
he  was  not  yet  sleepy,  and  requested  her  (juiet- 
ly  to  go  downstairs.  With  a  few  earnest  and 
soothing  words  she  bade  him  good-night,  and 
retired  to  a  sleepless  couch. 

In  the  darkne.ss  and  silence  of  that  night  the 
boy  di.sappeared.  Not  responding  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  a  call  for  breakfast,  a  servant  was  sent 
to  his  room,  but  she  «iuickly  returned  with  a 
frightened  look  saying  he  was  not  there,  and 
that  his  bed  had  not  been  disturbed  since  she 
maile  it  up  the  day  before.  The  wife  looked  at 
her  husband  with  a  pallid  cheek,  but  she  spoke 
no  word  ;  while  he,  rejiressing  his  emotion  with 
a  strong  effort,  remarked  “  Let  him  go  till  he 
gets  over  his  passion,  and  washes  off  the  blood 
and  dirt,  and  makes  himself  pre.sentable  to  de¬ 
cent  jieople.  He  will  come  back  .soon  enough, 
never  fear.”  “Oh  husband!”  exclaimed  the 
agonized  wife,  “  I  fear  he  will  never  come 
back.  I  saw  him  in  his  room  last  night  sitting 
alone  and  in  dafkness,  as  if  sitting  in  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  madness  and  despair.  I  pray  God  we 
may  not  have  brought  upon  him  and  on  our¬ 
selves  some  unspeakable  calamity.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  he  made  light  of  her  apprehensions 
in  words,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  from  an  un- 
tasteil  breakfast,  and  quietly  set  to  work  to 
find  the  boy.  It  was  all  in  vain.  He  seemed 
to  have  vanished,  not  like  the  sun  when  he 
sinks  in  cloudless  splendor  behind  the  moun¬ 
tain  peak,  leaving  a  golden  halo  to  mark  his 
setting  in  all  the  western  sky,  but  like  the 
morning  luminary  eclipsed  at  its  earl}'  rising 
in  cloud  and  storm. 

What  added  a  peculiar  bitterness  to  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  his  disappearance,  was  the  fact  which 


soon  came  to  light,  that  the  boy’s  error— if 
error  it  might  be  called— resulted  from  the  no¬ 
blest  impulses  of  his  nature,  the  defence  of 
helplessness  and  imbecility  against  tyranny 
and  wrong. 

On  his  way  home  from  school  one  day,  he 
came  upon  a  crowd  of  rough  boys  grouped 
around  a  poor  half-witted  lad  who  had  wander¬ 
ed  away  from  his  home  in  the  County  House. 
One  of  the  boys  had  taken  the  pauper’s  cap, 
and  scooping  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  mud,  ho 
then  placed  it  back  again  upon  the  poor  boy’s 
head,  amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  his  rough 
associates.  The  generous  schoolboy,  flushed 
with  indignation,  was  outspoken  in  his  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  mean  and  cowardly  act,  at  which 
the  bully  of  the  crowd  told  him  to  mind  his 
own  business,  and  slapped  him  in  the  face. 
The  boy’s  hot  blood  was  instantly  on  fire,  and 
though  scarcely  half  the  size  of  his  assailant, 
he  joined  issue  with  him  in  a  desperate  encoun¬ 
ter,  amid  the  cheers  and  encouragements  of 
the  surrounding  crowd.  The  fierce,  young 
combatants  rolled  together  upon  the  ground, 
beating  and  tearing  at  each  other’s  throats. 
The  fight  was  of  short  duration— it  was  too 
fierce  to  last  long— but  the  schoolboy  was  vic¬ 
torious;  and  when  he  rose  at  last,  torn  and 
bloody  though  he  was,  he  had  beaten  the 
young  ruffian  black  and  blue.  The  crowd 
shouted  for  the  victor,  who,  taking  one  hur¬ 
ried  glance  around  him  and  comprehending 
the  disgraceful  position,  sped  homeward  like 
the  wind.  His  untoward  meeting  with  the  fa¬ 
ther,  and  its  unhappy  conseipiences,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  detailed. 

There  was  one  slight  circumstance  connect¬ 
ed  with  his  disappearance  known  only  to  the 
mother,  which  she  cherished  in  her  secret 
heart,  and  it  gave  her  hope  and  consolation. 
Nothing  was  taken  away,  not  even  his  cloth¬ 
ing  or  souvenirs,  except  a  handsome,  gilt- 
edged,  pocket  Bible,  given  him  by  his  teacher, 
by  which  he  had  set  great  store.  It  contained 
a  motto  on  the  fly-leaf  written  in  her  own  neat 
hand,  which  she  told  him  if  he  heeded  it, 
would  be  a  light  to  his  feet  and  a  lamp  to  his 
path.  That  Bible  after  he  had  gone  could  not 
be  found.  It  was  a  faint  hope,  but  the  mother 
clung  to  it,  and  it  kept  her  heart  from  break¬ 
ing,  while  days  glided  into  weeks,  and  weeks 
into  months,  and  yet  no  tidings  of  the  lost 
one  came  back  to  the  stricken  household.  The 
wife  cast  no  reproaches  upon  her  husband. 
Her  tender  regard  for  him,  her  fervent  piety 
and  abiding  faith  in  the  providence  of  God, 
and  her  brave  spirit  under  the  load  of  grief, 
anxiety,  and  self-reproach  that  crushed  him  to 
the  earth,  brought  him  to  his  knees  at  last. 
Under  her  sure  guidance,  the  faith  and  hope 
that  was  in  her,  and  which  in  time  past  he  had 
so  often  sneered  at  and  derided,  caused  him  to 
seek  and  find  that  true  repentance  which  need¬ 
ed  not  to  be  repented  of. 
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THE  LITTLE  HEN  IN  GREEN. 

They  wore  shut  up  below,  in  a  dungeon  of  snow, 

A  million  and  one  little  grasses ; 

But  the  sunshine  so  bold,  with  its  lances  of  gold. 
Made  a  million  and  one  shining  passes ; 

And  he  opened  the  way,  ere  the  first  April  day. 

For  the  sake  of  the  little  green  grasses. 

And  they  crept  forth  that  night  with  a  footstep  so 
That  never  a  soul  could  have  heard  them,  [light 

And  they  climbed  up  the  liills,  and  they  followed  the 
And  they  peeped  in  the  little  pools’  faces ;  [rills. 

And  they  dawned  on  the  ground,  with  never  a  sound. 
In  a  million  and  one  dreary  places. 

And  they  wandered  away  by  night  and  by  day — 
The  gay  little,  green  little  grasses ; 

Through  the  forest  they  went,  and  they  set  their 
By  valley  and  hill-top  together.  [green  tent 

And  their  fingers  so  small  they  snapped,  didthey 
In  the  face  of  the  wind  and  the  wcatlier.  [all. 

And  they  grow,  did  they  all,  till  now  they’re  so  tall 
They  can  dance  with  the  clover  and  daisy ; 

And  they  grew  and  they  grew  till  now  it  is  true, 
Ttie  thing  tliat  is  coining  to  pass  is 

The  world  hero  below  belongs,  as  we  know. 
Belongs  to  the  little  green  grasses. 

— Kate  Jones  In  Wide  Awake. 


THE  BOY  WHO  CARRIED  THE  MAIL. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

The  railroad  did  not  go  through  the  village 
of  Ellinwood  as  the  inhabitants  had  expected. 
It  only  came  within  ten  miles  of  it,  and  the 
mail  for  Ellinwood  had  to  be  thrown  off  at 
Dexter  Station.  Samuel  Huddlestone  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  from  the  Government 
of  carrying  the  mail  from  Dexter  Station  to 
the  village,  ten  miles  away.  The  mail-train 
arrived  at  the  Station  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  contrai^t  specified  that  it 
should  be  in  Ellinwood  at  twelve  o’clock  of  the 
same  morning.  In  pleasant  weather  it  was 
quite  easy  to  make  the  trip,  and  arrive  at  the 
little  postoffice  in  time ;  but  oftentimes  it  was 
a  hard  matter.  When  the  roads  were  blocked 
with  snow  or  filled  with  mud,  ‘Uncle  Sam’ 
(Mr.  Huddle.stonc’s  horse)  had  a  tough  time 
of  it.  ‘  Uncle  Sam  ’  was  a  good  deal  like  our 
Fire  Dejiartment  horses :  he  felt  that  he  held  a 
position  of  trust  and  responsibility.  When  he 
was  on  duty  he  wanted  to  make  the  journey  as 
fast  as  iiossible. 

All  the  Spring  the  mail-carrier  had  been 
‘  laid  up  with  rheumatism,’  and  his  son 
Emery  had  to  take  his  place.  Emery  was  a 
boy  only  fourteen  years  old,  but  a  boy  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  meaning  of  the  word  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Every  day  since  he  began  to  carry  the 
mail  he  had  arrived  at  the  po.stoffice  before  the 
clock  struck  twelve.  The  coming  of  the  mail- 
carrier  was  the  one  sensation  of  the  day.  All 
the  villagers  crowded  in  and  around  the  coun¬ 
try  store,  which  served  as  postoffice  too.  Long 
before  he  arrived  there,  the  sentinels  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  or  at  the  side  road,  would  an¬ 
nounce  ‘  The  mail  is  coming!  The  mail  is  com¬ 
ing!  ’  Every  man  wanted  his  newspaper  as 
soon  as  the  postmaster  poured  the  contents  of 
the  bag  iqion  the  counter.  Poor  Mrs.  Brown 
came  every  day  for  weeks,  with  her  shawl 
thrown  over  her  head,  to  see  if  Tom  had  .sent 
her  a  letter— her  boy  Tom,  who  went  off  to  the 
mines  a  few  months  before.  The  school  chil¬ 
dren  stopped  on  their  way  home  to  see  if  any 
of  their  periodicals  had  come.  When  one  did 
come,  all  the  rest  of  the  children  less  favored 
crowded  around  the  favored  one,  begging  to 
see  the  pictures,  and  to  speak  for  the  first 
reading  of  the  stories  after  the  owner  had  fin¬ 
ished  them.  Otherscame  with  expectant  looks 
on  their  faces,  hoping  for  letters  from  home — 
news  from  the  East— for  the  West-bound  train 
always  brought  the  heaviest  mail. 

For  three  days  the  rain  had  been  falling  con¬ 
tinually,  and  when  Emery  got  up  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  ef  the  fourth  day,  his  mother  said  ‘  It  has 
poured  down  in  torrents  all  night ;  I  couldn’t 
sleep  any  with  thinking  about  you  going  to 
Ellinwood  to-day.  I  know’  you  will  not  be 
able  to  go.’ 

‘  But  I  must  go,  mother,’  replied  Emery. 

‘  Think  how  disappointed  the  people  will  be. 
Besides,  I  have  no  right  to  stay  away  when  fa¬ 
ther  has  contracted  with  the  United  States 
Government!  He  has  promised— and  signed 
his  name  to  it— to  have  the  mail  at  Ellinwood' 
at  twelve  o’clock  each  day  of  the  year,  except 
Sunday ;  wind  and  weather  are  not  excepted.’ 

‘  I  know  the  river  must  be  very  high,’  said 
the  mother;  ‘and  Daniel  Troutman  said  the 
bridge  wasn’t  safe  six  months  ago!  If  the 
bridge  is  washed  away  how  can  you  cross  ? 
The  current  will  be  too  strong  for  you  to  try  to 
ford  it.’ 


‘The  river  never  has  been  very  high,’  the 
father  said.  ‘  I’ve  lived  here  ten  years,  and  it 
never  overflowed  but  once  in  all  that  time.’ 

‘There  are  floods  everyw'here,’  said  Mrs. 
Huddlestone.  ‘  I  read  about  them  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  last  night.  We  haven’t  had  any  such 
rain-fall  since  I’ve  lived  here  as  there  has 
been  the  last  four  days.  ’ 

At  ten  o’clock  the  West-bound  train  came  up 
to  Dexter  Station.  The  mail-bag  was  throw’n 
off,  and  as  Emery  Huddlestone  lifted  it  up 
from  the  platform,  he  noticed  that  it  was  much 
heavier  than  usual.  ‘A  big  mail!  ’  he  said  to 
the  baggage-man.  He  threw  it  across  the 
back  of  his  horse,  then  jumped  on  himself  and 
rode  off.  ‘  Uncle  Sam  ’  started  with  more 
speed  than  usual,  and  Emery  had  just  time  to 
see  his  mother  standing  in  the  door  watching 
him  as  he  turned  off  from  the  street.  He  threw 
her  a  kiss  as  he  galloped  by.  ‘  Mother  will 
worry  all  the  time  I  am  gone,  and  I  must  get 
back  just  as  soon  as  I  can,’  thought  he. 

When  Emery  Huddlestone  came  to  the  river 
he  found  that  the  bridge  was  washed  away; 
the  river  had  flooded  the  banks,  and  was  still 
rising,  although  the  rain  had  stopped.  The 
boy  stood  and  looked  at  the  water.  ‘  How  shall 
I  cross?  ’  thought  he.  A  half  mile  below  the 
bridge  it  was  wider  and  not  nearly  as  deep. 

‘  I  believe  I  will  go  down  there  and  try  it,’  he 
said  to  ‘  Uncle  Sam,’  who  had  been  pawing  the 
wet  ground  impatient  to  go  on.  When  they 
came  to  the  bend,  the  boy  said  ‘  Plunge 
in,  Sam;  we  can  cross  here,  I  am  sure.’  The 
water  came  up  to  ‘Sam’s’  back,  but  they 
went  on  until  they  got  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  then  it  became  deeper,  and  Emery 
soon  found  that  the  current  was  carrying  them 
down  the  stream.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
portion  of  the  bridge  that  had  lodged  just  be¬ 
low  where  they  were  crossing.  ‘  If  I  can  only 
get  onto  that  wreck,’  thought  Emery,  ‘lam 
safe.’  ‘  Uncle  Sam  ’  made  such  an  effort  just 
then  to  swim  against  the  current  that  Emery 
got  near  enough  to  throw  the  mail-bag  on  to 
the  wreck  of  the  bridge.  He  was  determined 
to  save  that  first.  Then  he  found  he  could 
jump  on  to  the  wreck,  which  he  did,  holding 
on  to  the  bridle  of  the  horse.  The  intelligent 
animal  seemed  to  take  in  the  situation  at  once, 
and  put  one  foot  up  on  the  wreck,  then  an¬ 
other,  and  finally  when  he  found  the  timbers 
w’ould  hold  him,  he  stepped  on,  and  rubbed  his 
head  against  Emery’s  shoulder,  as  much  as  to 
say  ‘  We’ll  stay  here  together.’ 

The  boy  patted  the  faithful  animal,  and  put¬ 
ting  his  arms  around  the  horse’s  neck  burst 
into  tears.  ‘And  now,  Sammie,  good  old  fel¬ 
low,’  he  said,  ‘  what  are  we  to  do  ?  The  cur¬ 
rent  may  become  strong  enough  to  dislodge 
the  wreck  and  carry  us  down  the  stream  ;  if  so, 
we  are  lost.’  Emery  remembered  that  there 
was  One  to  whom  he  could  cry  for  help  when 
no  human  hand  was  near  to  rescue.  He  knelt 
down,  and  with  his  arms  around  the  horse’s 
neck,  and  in  a  choking  voice  he  prayed  aloud 
to  God  to  send  help  to  him,  to  rescue  him  from 
his  perilous  situation. 

At  Ellinwood  just  then  the  postmaster  look¬ 
ed  at  the  clock,  and  said  ‘Almost  noon !  The 
mail-carrier  must  be  near.’  He  went  to  the 
door,  and  just  as  he  opened  it  a  man  came 
rushing  in,  saying  ‘  The  bridge  between  hero 
and  Dexter  Station  is  washed  away.  Do  you 
know  whether  Huddlestone’s  boy  will  come 
to-day  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  almost  sure  he  will,’  said  the  postmas¬ 
ter.  ‘  The  little  fellow  is  very  resolute  and  de¬ 
termined,  and  I’m  as  sure  that  he  started  as  I 
am  that  I’m  alive.  Get  up  the  horse,  Jim,’  he 
said  to  his  clerk,  ‘I’m  going  to  ride  to  the 
river ;  the  bridge  is  washed  away.  I’m  anxious 
about  that  Huddlestone  boy.’ 

When  the  postmaster  came  to  the  river  he 
.saw  nothing  at  first  but  the  rushing  waters. 
Then  he  looked  down  the  stream,  and  away  in 
the  distance  he  .saw  something  that  looked  like 
a  horse.  Through  the  water  that  had  over¬ 
flowed  the  banks  he  urged  his  horse,  and  as 
he  came  nearer  he  saw  ‘Uncle  Sam  ’  and  Em¬ 
ery.  He  shouted  ‘  Hold  on  there,  boy,  a  few 
minutes  longer,  until  I  get  a  boat  up  here  at 
Hickey’s.  We’ll  get  you  off  soon.’ 

‘  The  mail  is  safe,  sir,’  shouted  Emery  Hud¬ 
dlestone,  ‘  and  we’ll  hold  on.’ 

It  seemed  a  long  time  to  the  boy  who  waited 
before  the  men  and  the  boat  came  in  sight.  It 
was  only  a  short  time,  however,  before  the  lit¬ 
tle  boat  was  at  the  wreck,  and  the  boy  and  his 
mail-bag  were  safely  in  it. 

‘Sam  will  swim,’  said  the  postmaster,  ‘he’ll 
follow  us  and  get  ashore.’ 

When  they  had  all  safely  landed,  Emery  got 
on  to  his  horse  again,  threw  the  mail-bag 
across  his  back,  and  rode  into  Ellinwood  vil¬ 
lage.  The  mail  was  one  hour  late  that  day. 

When  the  bag  was  opened  a  Member  of  the 
Legislature  was  waiting  for  a  package  of  Con¬ 
gressional  documents.  While  the  postmaster 
was  distributing  and  delivering  the  mail,  he 
told  about  Emery’s  narrow  escaiie  from  death. 

‘If  all  the  jiersons  who  hold  United  States 
Government  contracts,  and  occupy  responsi¬ 
ble  positions  connected  with  the  Governm(*nt, 
were  as  faithful  as  you  are,  my  boy,’  said  the 
Honorable  gentleman,  ‘  this  country  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  country  worth  living  in.  Would  you 
like  to  come  to  the  Capital  next  Winter,  and 
be  a  page  in  the  House  ?  ’ 

‘  O,  yes  sir,’  said  Emery.  ‘I  have  wanted 
such  a  position  ever  since  I  heard  about  it.’ 

‘  You  shall  have  it,’  replied  the  gentleman. 
‘I  shall  expect  to  .see  your  name  at  the  head 
of  the  ticket  when  the  “convention”  meets 
some  years  hence.  “  The  boy  is  father  of  the 
man,”  and  it  is  just  such  a  responsible,  brave 
man,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  make,  that  we  need 
at  the  head  of  our  national  affairs.  I  shall 
vote  for  you.’ 

‘And  so  will  I,  and  I,  and  I,’  exclaimed  a 
chorus  of  voices. 

‘  Three  cheers  for  Emery  Huddlestone,  the 
future  President  of  the.se  United  States,’  said 
the  Honorable  gentleman,  as  he  took  up  his 
liackage  to  go  out  of  the  store. 

The  village  street  resounded  with  the  ‘  hur¬ 
rahs,’  and  Emery  Huddlestone  said  ‘Thank 
you,  gentlemen ;  if  I  do  get  into  the  presiden¬ 
tial  chair  your  names  will  all  be  honored.’ 

‘  We’ll  turn  office-seekers,’  said  the  postmas¬ 
ter  laughing,  ‘and  clamor  for  entrance  into 
the  White  Hou.sc'.’  .  .  . 

‘  O  how  thankful  I  am  to  see  you  home  safe, 
my  boy,’  .said  Mrs.  Huddlestone,  when  Emery 
came  in  late  that  evening.  ‘  I  was  afraid  the 
bridge  was  washed  away.’ 

‘It  was  washed  away,  mother.’ 

When  Emery  told  her  all  about  it,  she  said 
‘  I  was  so  anxious,  I  prayed  all  the  time  you 
were  on  the  way.’ 

‘So  did  I,  mother,’  said  Emery;  ‘  God  heard 
our  prayers.’ 

‘  We  will  both  trust  Him  as  long  as  we  live,’ 
replied  his  mother.  ‘  God  is  a  hearer  and  an¬ 
swerer  of  prayer.’ 

A  little  child  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  becoming  wea¬ 
ried  with  the  quarrelling  of  two  younger  chil¬ 
dren  over  a  glass  of  milk,  exclaimed  “  What’s 
the  use  of  fighting  forever  over  that  milk  ? 
There’s  a  whole  cowful  out  in  the  barn.” 


Two  colored  girls  were  looking  at  the  statue 
of  Henry  Clay.  ‘  Dat’s  Clay,’  said  one  of  them. 
‘  Now  you  go  ’long,  ’Mandy,’  said  the  other, 
‘  you  can’t  fool  dis  yeah  nigger.  Dat’s  marble, 
and  you  know  it.’ 


TH£  ROYAL  CHILDREN  OF  ENGLAND. 

When  Osborne  House  was  ready  to  go  into, 
the  Queen  and  her  family  had  a  house-warm¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  gay  and  merry  and  happy  time. 
There  is  a  beautiful  hymn  of  Martin  Luther’s 
which  the  Germans  often  sing  at  house-warm¬ 
ing.  And  Prince  Albert  being  a  German,  and 
keeping  a  tender  liking  for  the  pleasant  home- 
customs,  repeated  it  at  his  house-warming. 
Here  it  is : 

God  bless  our  going  out,  nor  less 
Our  coming  in,  and  make  them  sure ; 

God  bless  our  daily  bread,  and  bless 
Whate’er  we  do — whate’er  endure ; 

In  death  unto  His  peace  awake  us. 

And  heirs  of  His  salvation  make  us. 

Well,  the  little  princes  and  princesses  had 
very  good  times  at  Osborne.  On  their  mother’s 
birthday  they  had  a  fine  present.  You  could 
never  guess  what  it  was,  so  I  must  tell  you. 
It  was  a  lovely  Swiss  cottage,  a  grown-up  cot¬ 
tage— not  a  play-cottage,  with  grounds  all 
about  it.  And  these  grounds  were  given  to 
them,  too.  Here  each  one  had  a  garden,  where 
they  raised  vegetables  and  flowers.  They  had 
hothouses  and  forcing-frames  so  they  could 
have  flowers  and  vegetables  as  early  as  other 
gardeners.  Each  had  a  set  of  ganJen  tools, 
marked  with  his  or  her  name,  from  Victoria  to 
Beatrice. 

Did  they  work  in  these  gardens?  Yes,  every 
day.  The  two  eldest  boys  built  a  fort.  It  was 
small,  but  it  was  perfect  in  every  part,  just  like 
a  real  fort.  They  even  made  the  bricks  !  Ev¬ 
ery  Saturday  night  they  carried  in  their  bills 
for  work,  and  their  father  paid  them. 

In  the  pretty  Swiss  cottage  was  a  kitchen, 
where  the  princesses  cooked  and  made  pickles 
and  jellies.  There  was  a  pantry  and  dairy  and 
closets  with  everything  as  complete  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Should  you  not  like  to  have  seen  them  at 
work  in  their  big  aprons,  floured  up  to  their 
elbows  ?  I  suppose  they  had  heavy  bread  and 
streaky  cake  and  half-cooked  things,  just  as 
we  all  do  at  first.  But  they  are  very  good 
housekeepers  now,  and  they  learned  a  good 
deal  of  their  housekeeping,  no  doubt,  in  the 
little  Swiss  cottage  at  Osborne. 

Of  couise  they  made  collections  of  things, 
just  like  all  boys  and  girls.  They  had  a  mu¬ 
seum  of  natural  history  with  stuffed  birds  and 
bits  of  rocks  and  specimens  of  flowers.  They 
had  a  big  telescope,  too,  for  star-gazing.  It 
was  a  happy,  happy  time. — F.  A.  Humphrey,  in 
Little  Men  and  Women. 

PRINCESSES  PEELING  POTATOES. 

An  incident  in  the  early  life  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  has  been  narrated  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  papers,  in  illustration  of  the  great  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners  which  used  to  characterize 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  Courts.  Her  parents, 
Czar  Nicholas  and  Empress  Alexamlra,  used 
annually  to  visit  the  Prussian  King,  taking 
their  children  with  them.  On  one  occasion, 
while  they  were  at  Potsdam,  the  Autumn  man¬ 
oeuvres  were  going  on  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  whole  party  went  out  to  see  the  sol¬ 
diers.  The  latter  were  at  the  time  preparing 
dinner.  The  two  young  grand  duchesses,  Ma¬ 
rie  and  Olga,  went  up  to  a  group  of  soldiers 
who  were  peeling  potatoes,  and  admired  the 
skill  with  which  they  performed  the  operation. 
‘  Can  you  do  that,  children  ?  ’  asked  the  King. 
They  had  never  tried.  ‘How,  not  yet  tried? 
The  sooner,  the  better.  No  one  can  be  a 
clever  housewife  without  learning  to  peel  po¬ 
tatoes.  Let  us  see  how  you  could  do  it.’ 
The  two  princesses  at  once  knelt  before  the 
fire,  received  a  couple  of  knives,  and  began 
their  task,  the  King,  the  Czar  and  Empress, 
Prince  William  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander,  all  standing  around.  A  Pomeranian, 
who  had  given  up  Ins  knife,  soon  interrupted : 

‘But,  young  ladies,  you  must  not  cut  so  deep. 
You  cut  away  most  of  the  potato,  and  we  shall 
have  nothing  left  to  eat.  Do  all  Russians  cut 
potatoes  in  that  way?’ 

‘  Right,  Ahlmann,’  said  the  King — he  had  be¬ 
fore  spoken  to  the  man,  and  never  forgot  a 
soldier’s  name — ‘  teach  them  to  do  it  in  the 
Prussian  way.’  Ahlmann  accordingly  showed 
them  how  to  hold  the  potato  and  how  to  hold 
the  knife,  and  exactly  how  much  ought  to  be 
taken  off ;  ‘  and  soon,’  the  story  goes,  ‘  the 
potato  skins  really  fell  more  delicately  from 
the  delicate  hands  of  the  princesses.’ — George 
B.  Griffith  in  Good  Cheer. 


EMBLEMS. 

The  rose  is  the  national  flower  of  England, 
from  the  time  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  fac¬ 
tions.  The  blue  cornflower  which  we  know  as 
bachelor  buttons  (centaurea  cyanns)  is  the  fa¬ 
vorite  in  Germany,  because  the  good  old  Em¬ 
peror  William  loves  it  for  the  sake  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  mother,  by  whose  side  he  used  to  gather  it 
in  the  meaclows  when  a  child.  The  Germans 
call  it  Kaiser  Blume,  or  King’s  flower,  and 
nosegays  of  it  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Berlin 
as  daisy  sheaves  are  sold  in  our  cities.  The 
leek  is  the  national  emblem  of  Wales,  as  the 
thistle  is  of  Scotland.  The  Held  or  Paris  daisy, 
the  Marguerite,  is  now  the  royal  flower  of  Italy, 
in  compliment  to  the  Queen  Margharita,  who 
has  ailojited  her  name-flower  as  her  own  de¬ 
vice,  having  her  pearls  set  in  its  starry  shapes, 
ami  her  belongings  impres.sed  with  it  in  every 
manner.  The  marguerite,  by  the  way,  is  own 
cousin  to  our  ox-eye  tlaisy,  and  very  much  like 
it,  only  slenderer  of  stem  and  of  thinner  petals, 
and  both  are  species  of  chrysanthemums,  the 
true  daisies  being  the  little  {link  and  white  but¬ 
tons  of  flowers  which  Burns’  poetry  and  old 
Scottish  songs  are  full  of.  The  Edelweiss  is 
the  Swiss  flower,  a  dwarf  {ilantof  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  as  our  white  “  everlasting”  of  the  fieMs,  but 
having  a  larg(*r  flower.  The  Bourbon  lily,  the 
Napoleonic  violet,  the  Castilian  rose  will  sug¬ 
gest  themsfdves  to  you  as  historic  llow’ers  made 
the  emblems  of  reigning  houses.  The  lemon 
blossom  is  a  favorite  flower  in  Portugal. — Wide 
Awake. 

Bright  little  dandelion 
Glitters  in  the  sun, 

The  wind  (loinbs  out  his  yellow  hair 
Like  gold  that  is  spun. 

Lot  the  Winter  work  its  will 
With  its  frost  and  snow ;  ' 

When  ho  hoars  the  robins  trill. 

He  iiegins  to  grow. 

SQUID. 

One  of  the  sights  of  St.  Pierre  is  the  fl.shing 
for  squid.  These  fish,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known,  belong  to  the  species  called  the  cuttle¬ 
fish,  or  octo|)us,  although  of  course  very  much 
smaller.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
the  cod-fish  can  be  caught  only  with  squid. 
He  is  an  aristocratic  iisli,  is  the  cod ;  for  he 
has  decided  tastes  of  his  own,  and  lives  up  to 
them.  He  knows  his  ultimate  destiny,  but  {iro- 
[loses  that  it  shall  be  accom|ilished  in  his  own 
way.  He  is  resigned  to  being  caught,  but  it 
must  be  with  squid  at  one  time  and  with  hake 
at  another.  Now  there  is  a  fish  with  a  charac¬ 
ter  to  him !  For  the  convenience  of  the  fish 
trade,  the  sciuid  very  accommodatingly  consent 
to  make  the  waters  of  St.  Pierre  their  resort, 
and  the  number  caught  in  the  harbor  during 
the  season  is  enormous.  They  are  all  taken  by 
hand,  and  they  collect  in  such  dense  masses 
that  if  one  but  drop  a  jig  surrounded  with 
sharp  points,  it  is  sure  to  catch  somethin|^  as 
long  as  there  are  any  sejuid  there.  Men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children  collect  in  boats  wherever  a 
school  of  squid  has  settled.  The  scene  is  of 
the  liveliest.  Sometimes  fifty  boats,  large  and 
small,  may  be  seen  in  a  solid  cluster,  with  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  persons  flinging  the  sqaid  into 
the  boats  as  fast  as  they  can  lower  the  jig,  and 
vociferating  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  This 
will  continue  for  several  hours,  till  a  moment 
comes  when  every  one  becomes  aware  that  the 
squid  are  satisfied  with  their  share  of  the  sport, 
and  have  taken  French  leave.  One  by  one  the 
boats  detach  themselves  from  the  group  and 
wander  aimlessly  about  the  harbor,  searching 
for  the  lost  stiuid.  Finally,  a  solitary  boat  is 
discovered  att^died  by  a  line  to  a  vessel  and 
slyly  drawing  up  squid.  Immediately  the 
word  goes  around  the  harbor,  and  from  all 
quarters  the  boats  are  seen  shooting  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  toward  this  ({uarter,  and  in  a 
moment,  as  it  were,  a  crowd  has  again  collect- 
<!d.  The  squid  bring  half  a  cent  a{>iece,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue  at  St.  Pierre. — S,  G.  W,  Benjamin  in  The 
Century  for  June. 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

A  CATTLE  DBIVE. 

With  the  early  starting  of  the  grass  in  the 
Spring,  the  cattle  are  on  the  trail.  They  have 
the  ro^  brand  by  which  the  present  owner  is 
known,  and  are  headed  northward  for  their  new 
and  distant  home.  A  thousand  miles  they  will 
travel  before  they  reach  their  destination,  and 
in  the  windings  of  the  road,  and  in  the  course 
which  many  a  wayward  steer  will  take,  no 
doubt  much  more.  If  all  goes  well,  and  no 
mishaps  occur,  the  end  may  be  reached  in 
three  months’  time,  or  about  the  middle  of 
July.  In  the  hands  of  a  careful  foreman  they 
will  come  through  with  but  little  loss  in  flesh 
and  numbers. 

The  word  “  drive  ”  is  a  misnomer  as  applied 
to  the  trail.  It  is  exactly  this  which  should 
t  not  be  done.  Cattle  once  gathered,  and  headed 
<  in  the  direction  of  their  long  journey,  should 
be  allowed  to  “  drift,”  rather  than  be  urged. 
Walking  as  they  feed,  they  will  accomplish 
their  twelve  or  flfteen  miles  a  day  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  exertion  to  themselves,  and  with  very  much 
less  care  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  herder. 
This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
handling  of  beef  herds,  and  to  “  through  Tex¬ 
ans  ”  likewise,  with  the  qualiflcation  that  there 
are  “  drags  ”  to  every  herd,  which  need  urging 
to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  ;  and  it  is  among 
these  last  that  the  losses,  if  any,  occur.  All  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  animals  is  to  be  avoided,  and 
the  dangers  of  a  stampede  are  lessened  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  cattle  are  handled  with  gentle¬ 
ness  and  discretion.  When  a  panic  does  arise, 
it  is  then  that  the  cow-boy  himself  must  be 
equal  to  the  situation,  and  ride  fearlessly  to 
turn  the  flank  of  the  flying  beasts.  No  fear  of 
a  charge  of  the  long  horns  must  then  affect 
him,  but  putting  his  “  broncho  ”  on  his  mettle, 
he  must  ride  hard  and  ride  long  until  the  col¬ 
umn  is  headed  and  the  herd  once  more  brought 
into  line.  A  successful  stampede  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  starting-point  may  result 
in  the  return  of  the  animals  to  their  native 
heath— or  farther  on,  to  their  being  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  plains,  not  all  to  be  found  for 
weeks,  if  ever. 

There  are  several  distinct  trails  across  the 
plains,  and  the  pathways  are  as  distinctly 
mark^  as  a  road  could  be,  pressed  by  the 
hoofs  of  thousands  for  years  past. 

The  essentials  of  grass  and  water  are  to  be 
considered  in  a  region  none  too  well  supplied 
with  these  requisites,  and  the  possibilities  of 
fencing  and  occupation  in  districts  which  are 
being  rapidly  redeemed  from  their  original 
state.  The  raids  of  hostile  Indians  no  longer 
enter  into  the  question,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  full  quota  of  the  Winter’s  purchase 
will  be  safely  delivered  on  the  range  within  a 
few  days  of  the  expected  time.  If  this  is  not 
later  than  the  1st  of  August,  the  new  arrivals 
will,  have  ample  time  to  become  wonted  to  their 
new  homo,  and  to  settle  down  in  a  peaceful 
frame  of  mind,  taking  on  all  the  flesh  possible 
before  the  advent  of  the  Wintry  blasts.  The 
count  and  the  branding  over,  the  cattle  are 
distributed  upon  the  range,  and  told  to  shift 
for  themselves.  If  the  grass  is  well  cured  and 
abundant,  they  will  get  in  flne  condition  in 
three  months’  time,  and  bo  well  able  to  stand 
the  severe  cold  to  follow.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  reach  their  destination  until 
late  in  the  Fall,  they  are  quite  apt  to  be  thin  in 
flesh,  and  if  a  sevei^  Winter  comes  on',  much 
loss  will  ensue.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the 
large  percentage  of  loss  is  reported  in  the  re¬ 
turns  after  a  period  of  heavy  storms.  Ten  per 
cent.,  or  even  more,  of  loss  may  have  to  be 
charged  against  a  herd  of  “  through  ”  caftle  In 
this  condition,  while  two  per  cent,  will  fully 
ct>ver  the  loss  on  a  well-located  range  occu[>ied 
by  cattle  which  have  been  on  the  same  a  year 
or  more.  As  previously  state<l,  the  expense  of 
herding  a  ”  bunch”  of  cattle  is  one  dollar  per 
head  annually,  which  includes  all  charges  after 
they  are  turned  loose  upon  the  range,  until 
they  are  delivered  as  “  beeves  ”  at  the  nearest 
railroad  shipping  point.  If  the  owner  is  wise, 
he  will  not  allow  a  hoof  to  be  gathered  until  it 
has  Deen  two  years  wintered.  The  temptation 
is  great,  when  prices  are  high  and  cattle  are  in 
good  demand,  to  ship  steers  that  have  been 
only  one  year  upon  the  range.  This  is  a  mistake, 
as  the  second  year  is  the  one  that  tells  both  in 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  beef ;  and  as  to 
age,  no  steer  reaches  maturity  until  he  is  four 
years  old.  High  rates,  however,  have  induced 
many  shipments  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  gathering  of  beeves  has  been  much 
closer  than  formerly. — George  Pomeroy  Keese, 
in  Harper’s  Magazine. 


*  ALWAYS  nr  BEaUEST. 

t  Of  butter  alone  we  sent  abroad  during  1883 
22,250,000  pounds,  valued  at  84,000,000.  Our 
\  cheese  exports  brought  us  811.5o0,000.  During 
I  the  past  year  we  shipi>ed  to  foreign  countries 
'  82,700,00o  worth  of  dairy  products  more  than 
f  we  did  in  1882.  We  frequently  hear  the  cry 
“  The  butter  market  is  going  to  be  so  over¬ 
stocked  that  good  prices  cannot  be  sustained.” 
Let  us  see  if  the  dairy  business  is  in  danger  of 
being  overdone  very  soon.  In  1850  there  were 
in  the  United  States  6,500,000  cows,  to  23,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  or  one  cow  to  every  three  and  a 
^  half  persons.  In  1880  our  cows  had  just  about 
doubled,  but  our  population  had  more  than 
(  doubled,  so  that  relatively  we  had  not  as  many 
,  cows  in  proportion  to  people  sis  we  had  thirty 
years  ago.  Then  we  had  one  cow  to  every 
,  three  and  a  half  persons  ;  now  we  have  one 
•  cow  to  every  four  persons.  People  are  better 
.  able  to  afford  butter  now  than  they  were  thirty 
,  years  ago.  As  they  become  better  able  to  buy, 
they  demand  a  better  article.  The  farmer  who 
^  can  supply  this  demand  for  gilt  edge  butter  is 
^  bound  to  And  a  ready  market  and  good  prices. 
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CHEWIH6  THE  CUB. 

*  Every  child  living  in  the  country  has  stood 
I  and  watched  this  curious  operation,  and  wron- 
dered  what  the  lump  was  which  he  sjiw  come 
^  up  in  the  cow’s  throat,  and  then  go  down  again 
)  after  she  had  chewed  it  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  And  perhaps  he  may  have  seen  the 
anxiety  and  turmoil  produced  on  a  farm  by  the 
report  that  S‘>me  one  of  the  cows  had  “  lost  her 
cud,”  and  as  the  result  of  this  excitement,  he 
may  have  seen  the  absurd  attempt  to  “  make  a 
new  cud,”  in  the  hope  that  the  cow  would  by 
such  means  be  restored  to  good  condition.  The 
Scientittc  American  explains : 

A  Very  large  tribe  of  animals,  of  which  sheep 
and  O'ws  are  only  familiar  exam  pies,  are  called 
in  works  of  natural  history  Ruminantia,  be- 

*  Icause  they  all  ruminate — they  chew  the  cud. 
-jThey  do  so  because  their  peculiar  organs  of  di- 

[  gestion  require  it ;  they  can  get  their  nourish- 
i  ment  in  no  other  way.  They  have,  it  is  said  in 
^  the  books,  four  stomachs ;  but  this  is  not  strict- 
'  ly  correct,  for  the  entire  digestion  is  done  in  a 
single  one,  that  which  is  called  the  fourth,  the 
j  other  three  being  only  pi  ices  for  preparatory' 
I  work.  1  heir  food  is  swallowed  without  being 
-  chewed  ;  tlie  chewing  is  to  come  later.  When 
‘  thls^uchewed  food  is  swallowed,  it  passes  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  first  stomach,  to  use  the  com- 
I  mon  term.  But  the  drink  which  the  animal 
I  takes  goes  straight  past  the  entrance  of  the 
first  into  the  second.  These  two  serve  only  to 
'  and  soften  the  coarse  food.  When  the 

^rst  has  done  what  it  can,  the  food  passes  out 
of  it  into  the  second,  and  then  the  cow  or  sheep 
,  is  ready  to  “  chew  the  cud.” 

^  The  second  stomach,  while  busily  at  work  in 
r  soaking  the  focnl,  keeps  it  in  motion,  and  grad- 
^  ually  rolls  it  up  into  masses,  so  that  in  the 
>  small  upper  pait  there  is  formed  an  oblong, 
V  solid  lump  of  the  size  that  we  recognize  as  the 
'“cud.”  This  the  animal  throws  up  into  the 
‘mouth,  and  chews  with  evidently  as  much  ^t- 

*  isfaction  as  the  s;ime  act  of  mastication  gives 
1  us  when  we  put  the  most  delii*ate  morsels  be- 

tweon  our  teeth.  When  it  is  sufficiently  chew- 
^  ed  the  mass  is  swall  -wed,  and  its  place  taken 
by  another,  which  had  been  rolled  up  in  the 
^  meant  ime. 

But  the  “cud  ”  thus  mastiirated  docs  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  second  stomach,  from  which  it  had 
come.  It  passes  smoothly  into  the  third,  a 
place  for  addiiioiKil  lubrication,  and  then  into 


the  fourth,  where  the  true  digestion  b^ns  and 
ends. 

This  is  in  brief  the  whole  story,  and  we  see 
how  naturally  the  chewing  comes  in.  It  is  the 
same  as  in  our  own  case,  only  that  it  is  at  a 
different  stage  of  the  food’s  progress.  And  we 
see  also  what  “  losing  the  cud  ”  really  is.  The 
cow  or  sheep  is  suffering  from  indigestion  ;  the 
“second  stomach”  has  failed  to  roll  up  the 
little  masses  suitable  for  chewing,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  the  poor  beast  can  bring  up. 
Of  course,  therefore,  the  one  thing  required  is 
to  restore  the  tone  and.  power  of  the  stomach ; 
not  to  burden  it  with  an  “  artificial  cud,”  which 
would  only  increase  the  difficulty,  instead  of 
relieving  it. 

HOW  TO  HAVE  FRUIT  IK  PLENTY. 

An  English  gardener  who  has  had  wonderful 
success  in  fruit  growing,  gives  the  simple  rules 
he  adopts  as  follows : 

A  fruit  tree,  Mr.  Kynaston  says,  has  three 
kinds  of  roots,  each  with  its  own  special  func¬ 
tion. 

1.  A  tap  root,  going  down  perpendicularly 
from  the  trunk,  simply  to  give  a  Arm  support 
to  the  tree.  This  should  not  be  meddled  with. 

2.  Long  roots,  corresponding  to  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  which  supply  the  nutriment  for 
woody  growth.  These  should  be  pruned  to 
limit  and  regulate  such  growth. 

3.  Flower  and  fruit  feeding  roots,  which  are 
small  and  thickly  clustered  round  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  These  are  to  be  cultivated  and  nour¬ 
ished  that  they  may  supply  the  fruit-making 
materials. 

To  restore  a  fruitless  tree  to  its  proper  func¬ 
tion,  prune  away  surplus  wood  among  the 
branches,  but  leave  enough  for  fruit.  This 
may  be  best  done  in  Autumn.  In  the  Spring, 
when  the  tree  is  about  to  blossom,  dig  a  trench 
about  it  from  four  to  six  feet  from  the  trunk — 
according  to  the  size — and  about  a  foot  in 
depth,  and  cut  off  the  sprea<ling  roots.  If  the 
tree  be  small,  this  can  be  done  with  a  sharp 
spade.  This  will  check  the  growth  of  w’ood 
and  allow  the  life  force  of  the  tree  to  be  chiefly 
expended  upon  its  fruit. 

The  next  point  is  to  feed  the  starving  fruit 
rootlets.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  appear,  do 
what  the  gardener  in  the  parable  of  the  barren 
fig-tree  proposed  to  do — dig  about  and  dung  it. 
Carefully  open  and  loosen  the  soil  within  a  yard 
of  the  trunk,  and  moisten  it  daily  with  liquid 
manure,  a  bucketful  to  a  small  tree,  and  two  or 
three  to  larger  ones — half  common  manure  and 
half  water  ;  and,  Mr.  Kynaston  insists,  all  sew¬ 
age  and  suds  from  the  h(mse,  which,  as  the 
waste  matter  of  human,  fruit-eating  creatures, 
is  just  the  material  needed  by  the  tree  to  man¬ 
ufacture  into  fresh  fruits.  Guano  also  does 
well,  and  the  sweepings  of  the  hen-house.  The 
great  point  is  to  provide  the  matter  of  which 
fruit  is  made  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right 
place,  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  right  time  is  from  the  flow’cr  to  the  full- 
grown  fruit. 

The  right  place  is  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
where  the  fruit  rootlets  thickly  cluster. 

The  right  quantity  is  enough.  The  roots  will 
not  absorb  more  than  they  need.  What  re¬ 
mains  will  be  good  for  the  next  year.  The 
trees  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  Winter  crop 
of  cabbages  or  other  hardy  plants. 

In  one  case  Mr.  Kynaston  restored  an  old, 
worn  out,  neglected  orchard  to  such  vigorous 
bearing  that  the  trees  had  to  be  propped  up  to 
keep  them  from  breaking  down  with  the  weight 
of  fruit.  Trees  that  had  not  borne  fruit  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  were  restored  to  vigorous  bearing 
in  a  single  season. 

He  says  as  fruit  is  one  of  nature’s  medicines 
— being  at  one  and  the  same  time  cooling,  di¬ 
gestive,  and  health-giving,  and  is  besides  the 
direct  alternative  to  the  white  bread,  tough 
meat  (as  a  rule),  and  other  astringent  food 
which  wo  daily  and  so  largely  partake  of — its 
moderate  use  is  therefore  absolutely  essential 
to  our  well  and  perfect  being  ;  consequently  its 
proper  cultivation  would  greatly  add  to  our 
individual  ami  national  interests.  Now  I  have 
found  fruit  easy  enough  to  grow  in  marvellous 
quantity  by  the  simple  and  inexpensive  means 
which  I  have  adopted :  my  plan  being,  after 
thinning  out  small,  poor  fruit,  to  let  the  trees 
then  bear  to  their  very  utmost,  and  the  sure 
sign  that  they  were  equal  to  their  w'ork  was 
because  they  never  dropped  their  fruit. 

THE  EUCALYPTUS. 

Not  only  in  the  malarious  regions  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Mississippi,  but  in  other  portions  of  the 
South  and  West,  the  eucalyptus  globusus,  or 
blue-gum  tree  of  Australia,  is  being  abundant¬ 
ly  planted,  and  the  result  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  hcalthfulness  of 
those  localitit«.  Malaria  is  the  curse  of  the 
river  regions  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  ren¬ 
dering  many  portions  of  the  most  fertile  of 
them  practically  uninhabihible,  and  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  eucalyptus  has  a  nuigical  power  of  cor¬ 
recting.  Travellers  tell  us  that  some  of  these 
trees  reach  a  height  exceeding  that  of  the  Pyr¬ 
amids.  If  one  of  them  stood  beside  St.  Paul’s 
in  liondon,  it  would  cjvst  a  shadow  on  the  gold¬ 
en  cross  above  its  dome.  They  grow  from  a 
little  germ  not  much  larger  than  a  mustard 
seed,  and  enough  may  be  sent  in  an  envelop  to 
plant  a  forest.  When  the  tree  is  in  blossom,  it 
emits  a  pleasant  resinous  odor,  and  in  all  its 
stages  of  growth  it  is  a  potent  corrective  of  in¬ 
fectious  airs.  Planted  in  the  Manunna  or  the 
poisonous  Campana,  or  in  the  marshes  of  Al- 
giere,  it  draws  from  the  earth  its  noxious  moist¬ 
ure,  and  from  the  air  its  pestilential  miasma, 
and  translates  them  into  a  whok»some  and 
pleasant  fragrance  grateful  to  the  sense  as 
odors  of  terebinth  or  myrrh.  Providence  has 
hardly  bestowed  on  man  a  more  useful  forest 
growth.  It  adapts  itself  to  all  soils  and  cli¬ 
mates,  but  thrives  best  where  it  is  most  wanted, 
in  regions  where  malaria  prevails,  and  where 
the  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  8i>il  are  pre¬ 
judicial  to  health.  They  are  doubtless  the  high¬ 
est  trees  in  the  world,  overtopping  even  the  co- 
h’ssal  I'ed  cedar  of  Nevada,  a  competent  au¬ 
thority  affirming  that  they  frequently  reach  a 
height  of  500  feet.  This  dwarfs  all  trees — the 
baobabs  of  Teneriffe,  the  great  chestnut  of 
..Etna,  the  c*‘ylonese  of  Banyan,  the  Brazilian 
tig,  and  the  pines  of  Puget  Sound.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  these  trees,  both  e<iually  valuable 
in  correcting  malarial  conditions  of  the  soil, 
but  differing  in  the  nature  of  their  products, 
one  of  them  producing  a  species  of  red  resin 
valuable  in  commerce,  Jind  the  other  a  febri¬ 
fuge  which  is  thought  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for  quinine.  There  are  probably  a  go<id  many 
places  in  the  East  where  these  magnificent 
growths  might  be  planted  to  advantage. 

SETTINO  THE  TSAHPS  AT  WORK. 

The  highly  important  (luestion  of  what  b)  do 
with  beggars  and  tramps,  has,  in  part  at  letist, 
been  answered  in  a  practical  way  by  the  newly- 
establishe<l  charity  in  Philadelphia,  known  as 
“  The  Wayfarers’  Lodge.”  Men  of  tlusie  class- 
es  applying  for  help  are  given  a  stipper  con¬ 
sisting  of  bread  and  stewed  fruit,  after  which 
they  are  compelled  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  clothing,  which  is  then  subjected  t'  >  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  steaming,  by  means  of  which  any  im¬ 
purities  are  thoroughly  destroyed.  While  this 
is  going  on,  the  men  are  required  to  take  a 
bath,  after  which  they  are  furnished  with  a 
clean  night-dress,  and  sent  off  to  bed.  In  the 
morning  they  are  given  a  breakfast  of  the 
same  fare  as  the  supper,  and  immediately  af¬ 
terward  are  sent  into  the  yard  to  saw  and  chop 
wood  {IS  an  equivjilent  for  the  food  and  lodging 
they  have  received.  This  is  the  test-point  where 
the  pure  gniin  is  e{isily  sifted  from  the  chaff. 
For  those  who  are  found  deserving,  sit mitions 
are  procaired  as  rapidly  {is  possible  ;  while  the 
others  {ire  marched  off  at  double-quick  to  the 
House  of  Correction. 

THE  COMING  WHEAT  CROP. 

Rec«-nt  reports  supposed  to  be  reliiible  afford 
the  basis  for  an  estimated  total  wheat  crop  of 
more  than  500,003,000  bushels.  Of  this  amount 
Minnesota  is  expected  to  furnish  :18,(MXI,000, 
Nebniska  31,000,000,  lowii  28,000,000,  Diikota 
23,000,000,  Wisconsin  21,000  000,  all  of  which  is 
Spring  wheat.  Of  the  Winter  wheat-producing 
States,  California  is  put  down  for  4<5.50<t,0o0. 
Kansas  :l4.500,(Km,  Indiana  :i;i,500.000,  Missouri 
!  32.50i),000,  Ohio  30,.500,000,  Illinois  30.500, OOtt, 
i  Michigan  :30.000,000,  Pennsylviinhi  23,000,0ii0, 
Oregon  16,0.X»,000,  New  York  14,000,tX)0,  Ken¬ 


tucky  13.000,000,  Maryland  10,000,000,  Tennes¬ 
see  10,000,000,  and  so  on  down  to  little  Rhode 
Island,  which  is  let  off  with  10,000  bushels. 


MILLIONS  OF  PEACHES. 

There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  orchards  at  this  time,  that  there  are  now 
fully  10,000,060  baskets  of  peaches  upon  the 
trees,  and  if  no  more  than  2,000,000  baskets 
fall  to  the  ground  (which  does  not  seem  at  all 
likely,  considering  the  fine  size  and  healthy 
color  of  the  fruit),  there  will  remain  to  mature 
and  be  gathered  for  shipment  about  8,000,000 
baskets.  This  is  the  estimate  ma<le  by  large 
growers  near  New  York  city.  Further  up  the 
State,  around  Middletown,  the  figures  are 
placed  at  7,000,000  biiskets ;  while  down  in  the 
lower  part  of  Kent  county,  Del.,  they  are  not 
counting  up  more  than  6,000,000  baskets. 


SUMAC  CULTURE. 

The  American  sumac  is  said  to  be  fully  as 
strong  in  tannin  as  the  Sicilian,  although  the 
analyses  made  have  varied  greatly,  which  is 
probably  mainly  due  to  the  different  plants 
tested,  and  the  diffenmt  stages  of  their  growth. 
American  sumac,  however,  has  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  coloring  matter  than  the  latter ; 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  as  carefully  gathered,  cured, 
and  ground  as  the  Sicily  article.  The  plant 
has  been  carefully  cultivated  hi  Sicily  for  gen¬ 
erations  ;  while  most  of  that  gathered  here  is 
of  wild  growth,  although  the  probability  that  it 
would  make  a  good  paying  crop,  under  proper 
cultivation,  has  been  repeatedly  urged.  The 
owners  of  some  mills  urge  upon  ollectors  the 
following  points :  The  leaf  should  be  taken 
when  full  of  sap,  before  it  hiis  turned  red,  be¬ 
gun  to  wither,  or  been  affected  by  the  frost ; 
either  the  leaf-bearing  stems  may  be  stripped 
off,  or  the  entire  stalk  cut  away,  and  the  leaves 
allowed  to  wither  before  carrying  to  the  drying 
shed,  but  they  must  be  neither  scorched  nor 
bleached  by  the  sun.  The  Virginia  crop  reach¬ 
es  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  tons  annually, 
and  is  collected  between  the  1st  of  July  and 
the  early  frost. 

GROW  THE  FIELD  BEAN. 

To  produce  the  field  bean,  plow  the  land 
after  oats  or  wheat,  and  plant  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  two  feet  between  hills,  five  beans  to 
a  hill,  and  one  grain  of  corn  to  furnish  a  sup¬ 
port  for  the  vines  to  cling  to.  If  any  fertilizer, 
use  phosphate  combined  with  bone  ;  calcare¬ 
ous  manures  not  suited.  Plow  and  weed  twice. 
This  “  navy  ”  bean  may  be  planted  any  time  in 
June.  If  all  to  itself,  the  earlier  it  is  got  in 
the  better;  but  if  amcng  the  corn,  wait  till 
about  the  time  of  the  last  working — say  1st  of 
July.  It  requires  a  good  rich  soil  to  produce 
well,  but  it  exhausts  land  very  little.  Wheat  is 
said  to  contain  74  per  cent,  of  nutritious  mat¬ 
ter,  while  beans  are  credited  with  84  per  cent., 
chiefly  albuminoids,  the  most  important  of  all 
flesh-forming  elements.  No  wonder  the  Indians, 
a  race  with  such  acute  animal  sense,  learned 
its  value,  and  appreciated  it  as  an  article  of 
food. 

OUR  FOREST  TIMBER. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  .Agriculture  for 
the  year  1883,  states  the  annual  viilue  of  the 
fort'st  product  at  8700,(100,000.  These  are  as¬ 
tonishing  figures.  The  value  of  the  products 
of  the  country  stand  in  the  following  order  ; 

Forestry  . . $700,000,000 

Corn .  070,714,409 

W'heat  .  474.201,l»0 

Hay. .  ..  .  ...  371.811,084 

Ontt(>u .  280.106,242 

Oats  . l.'>0,24{i,56.5 

CK.ld  end  silver,  .  74,400,000 

Coal,  anthracite  aad  bituminous  . .  .  04,.7OU,OUO 

Iron  ore  .  20,470,(KK) 

Total  mineral,  precious  and  not .  218,385,462 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Milk  Drinking. — Milk  should  not  be  drank 
like  beer  or  any  other  fluid  which  differs  from 
it  chemically.  It  should  be  slowly  taken  in 
moutlifuls  at  short  intervals.  If  milk  is  taken 
after  other  food  it  is  almost  sure  to  burden  the 
stomach  and  cause  discomfort  and  prolonged 
iiidigesiion,  and  this,  for  the  obvi  uis  reason 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  digestive  agency  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  the  better  the  quality  of  the 
milk  the  more  severe  the  discomfort  will  be 
under  these  conditions. 

Diving  in  Baths. — Why  will  bathers  in  shal¬ 
low  baths  try  to  dive?  Surely  it  must  be  obvi¬ 
ous  to  the  most  unreflecting  mind  that  no  man 
can  measure  his  distance  in  |  limping  so  {xccii- 
rately  {is  to  do  awiiy  with  the  risk  of  striking 
the  bottom.  The  buoyancy  or  resistfince  of  the 
water  is  not  great,  and  its  depth  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  apiiearance  {is  seen  from  the  surf.-ice. 
Too  much  allowance  is  made  for  the  effect  of 
refraction.  Plunging  {ind  diving  ought  to  be 
wholly  interdicted.  The  managers  of  baths 
render  themselves  responsible  for  the  {iccidents 
that  occur  by  providing  boards  for  the  very 
purpose  of  diving,  when  the  act  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  without  danger.  Of  course  these  re- 
imirks  do  not  apply  to  the  ciise  cf  blind  or 
nearly  blind  men  diving.  Obviously  such  a 
perilous  proceeding  ought  never  to  be  permit¬ 
ted.  Our  observations  are  based  on  the  ihiii- 
ger  which  prevails  in  connection  with  {i  hirge 
proportion  of  swimming  baths  throughout  the 
count  ry. — Lancet. 

ScABLET  Fever  by  Post  and  by  Ice. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Medical  and  Surgiciil  Re¬ 
porter  narrates  a  case  where  it  seems  tulerably 
certain  thiit  scarlet  fever  was  transmitted  by 
means  of  a  letter.  At  least  there  is  much  less 
room  for  doubt  than  in  many  cases  where  such 
a  course  is  popularly  assigned.  The  outbreak 
was  in  a  country  house  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  nearest  neighbor,  and  the  family  had  <iceu- 
pied  the  hou.se  for  three  years;  the  chihJren 
had  not  been  away  from  the  farm  for  two 
months,  and  no  one  had  been  in  the  house  who 
Had  the  fever,  or  been  where  it  was.  In  fact 
no  c{ise  of  the  disease  had  been  known  or 
heard  of  by  the  physician  for  some  months 
anywhere  in  the  country.  It  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  mother  had  received  a  letter 
from  her  brother  only  a  short  time  before, 
stating  that  his  family  liad  just  lost  a  child 
from  scarlet  fever.  This  letter  contained  a 
photograph.  The  letter  was  received  only  sev¬ 
en  days  before  the  first  chihl  was  taken  sick, 
and  the  children  {ill  handled  the  letter  and  the 
photograph.  A  newspaper  reports  that  scarlet 
fever  luis  been  spread  in  Gloucester  City  by 
school  children  hiiv'ing  eaten  ice  which  hiid  been 
used  by  an  undertaker  on  the  body  of  a  person 
dead  of  the  disease.  The  children  picked  up 
the  ice  in  the  street. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  Cheap  Insfait  Destoyeb. — A  cornsjpondent 
of  the  Fruit  Recorder  says  he  has  boiled  leaves 
and  stems  of  tomato  plants  until  the  juice  is 
all  extracted,  and  finds  the  liijuor  deadly  to 
caterpillars,  lice,  and  nuiny  otlier  enemies  of 
vegetation.  It  does  not  injure  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  its  odor  remains  for  a  long  time  to 
disgust  insect  marauders. 

Ox  Tongue  Pickled. — Trim  either  a  pig’s  or 
ox  tongue,  singe  it  over  hot  cinders  for  {i  few 
seconds,  skin  it  and  rub  some  saltpetn*  and 
coarse  black  pepper  thoroughly  i  •  to  it,  place  in 
an  earthenware  pan  with  a  close  fitting  lid, 
cover  the  tongue  with  coarse  salt,  season  with 
cloves,  thyme,  laurel  leaves,  ainl  whole  black 
pepper  ;  keep  it  in  pickle  for  a  fortnight,  turn 
and  rub  it  every  day,  and  as  the  salt  begins  to 
melt,  add  {i  few  handfuls  to  it.  When  reaily  to 
use,  soak  the  tongue  for  two  hours,  and  boil  in 
water  with  oni-  ns,  cloves,  thyme,  and  laurel 
leaves,  bike  off  the  fire  when  cooked  and  leave 
in  the  stewpan  until  cold.  Serve  cold. 

Nfx-k-of-mutton  Chops. — The  ordinary  chop, 
as  served  in  most  chop-houses  and  restaurants, 
is  cut  from  the  loin  of  mutton,  but  the  chops 
we  now  propose  to  discuss  are  usually  termed 
“  cutlets,”  and  are  procured  from  the  best  end 
of  the  neck  of  mutton,  or  the  joint  which  is 
called  in  the  North  “  back  ribs.”  A  dish  of 
cutlets  need  not  necessarily  be  {in  extravagant 
item  in  the  housekeeper’s  book  if  proper  iiire 
be  practised.  Purchiise  a  piece  of  the  best  end 
of  a  neck  of  mutton,  and  divide  and  trim  your 
cutlets  at  home.  Saw  off  the  chinebone,  and 
then  cut  each  cutlet  with  a  rib  bone  in  it,  which 
must  not  exceed  three  inches  in  length.  Re¬ 


move  every  particle  of  gristle,  and  almost  al^ 
the  fat  from  each  cutlet.  The  bone  should  be 
scraped  quite  clean  and  free  from  skin  at  the 
back,  as  weli  as  for  a  length  of  half  an  inch  at 
the  top,  ready  to  receive  the  “cutiet  frill  ”  after 
it  is  cooked.  The  top  of  each  bone  should  be 
neatly  sawn  off,  not  chopped,  or  it  will  be  rough 
and  jagged  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
cutlet.  When  each  one  is  prepared  in  the  neat¬ 
est  manner,  beat  it  flat  and  even  wit  h  a  cutlet 
bat,  and  it  will  then  be  ready  for  cooking. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  Extinction  of  Animal-s. — It  is  stated  by 
Engineer  Phillips  (late  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad)  that  no  fewer  than  20,003  elk,  ante¬ 
lope,  and  mule  deer  are  slaughtered  every  year 
in  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  alone. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  three  of  the  noblest 
game  animals  on  the  American  continent  will 
soon  be  entirely  extinct.  Elk,  which  formerly 
ranged  from  the  Middle  States  to  the  Pacific, 
are  now  never  found  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Twenty  years  ago  they  were  plentiful  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  but  civilization  has  driven  them 
into  the  dense  an  uninhabited  regions  of  Min- 
nes "ta  and  the  Northern  Territories.  The  hide- 
hunters  effect  the  most  sweeping  destruction. 

I  he  average  price  of  an  elk  skin  is  83.  The 
hide-hunters  use  repeating  rifles,  and  trequent- 
ly  kill  from  six  to  twelve  elk  in  a  herd  before 
they  get  out  of  range.  Mr.  Phillips  affirms  that, 
besides  the  slaughter  of  the  animals  named,  in 
the  year  1882  more  than  25,000  buffaloes  were 
killed  for  the  traders  between  the  Yellowstone 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri.  If 
there  is  to  be  sport  in  the  Great  West  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  those  interested  will  be  compelled  to  move 
for  legislation  which  will  give  protection  to  game 
in  the  Western  States  and  Territories.  Other¬ 
wise  there  will  be  very  few  elk,  buffalo,  mule 
deer,  or  antelope  left  to  hunt,  in  five  years. 

Cold  and  Heat  Near  the  Poles. — We  are 
accustomed  to  associate  this  geographical  po¬ 
sition  with  extreme  cold.  But  the  rocks  of 
Greenhind  tell  us  that  although  this  is  the 
case  now,  it  was  not  the  case  in  some  former 
ages,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sary  connection  between  an  extremely  low  tem¬ 
perature  and  a  position  near  the  Pole.  They 
tell  us,  in  short,  that  this  association  is  purely 
temporary  and  accidental.  It  is  striking  and 
curious  enough  to  find  in  the  bleak  headlands 
of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  on  our  own  coasts,  the 
leaves  of  an  abundant  forest  vegetation — the 
large  leaves  of  the  plane-tree,  and  ever  green 
needles  of  the  taxodium,  of  the  yew,  and  of  the 
pine,  and  mixed  with  these  the  frond-like 
leaves  of  the  tree  called  by  botanists  “  Sali.-bu- 
ria,”  which  is  now  an  inluibitant  cf  Japan.  But 
the  curiosity  of  this  contrast  between  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  past,  as  regards  climatai  conditions, 
is  nothing  to  the  still  greater  contrast  in  this 
matter  which  is  presented  by  finding  the  same 
fossil  flora  in  the  Rocks  of  Greenland — rocks 
whose  surlaces  are  now  almost  wholly  bare  of 
vegetation,  and  all  the  higher  elevations  of 
which  are  civered  with  eternal  ice  and  snow. 
And  yet  even  this  contrast  is  not  the  contrast 
highest  in  degree  which  the  rocks  of  Greenland 
present.  The  Miocene  flora,  to  which  those 
leaf  beds  belong,  is  a  very  flne  old  flora  now, 
but  there  was  another  flora  much  older,  which 
we  liave  never  seen  in  life,  and  which,  from  its 
nearest  living  analogies,  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  must  have  been  associateil  with  almost  a 
tepid  and  steamy  atmosphere.  This  is  the  flora 
of  the  coiil  measures.  Yet  this  flora,  too,  in 
long  ages  before  the  Mioc'ene,  has  certainly 
flourished  on  tlie  area  which  is  now  occupied 
by  Greenland.  It  is  needless  t*  point  out  what 
curious  questions  these  facts  raise. — Duke  of 
Argyll.  _ _ _ 

FOREIGN. 

Large  Bfajufst. — It  is  stated  that  under  the 
will  of  the  late  George  Hudson  of  Monkwear- 
moiith  Grange,  Sunderland,  England,  the  sum 
of  £2(10,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the  miiin- 
tenance  and  education  of  orphans  belonging  to 
Sunderland. 

Drumclog. — In  commemoration  of  the  205th 
{inniviTsary  of  the  Battle  of  Drumclog,  a  relig 
lous  service  was  held  on  Sunday,  June  Ist,  on 
the  battlefield,  at  which  more  tlnin  lOOO  pers  ms 
were  present.  The  reptesentatives  and  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  old  Cameronian  party  were 
gathered  from  all  parts— Ayr,  Crosshouse,  Kil¬ 
marnock,  Galston,  Newmilns,  Darvel,  Carluke, 
Stoneliouse,  Glassfonl,  Sandford,  and  Stratha- 
ven.  The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Mr  Hobart  of 
Carluke,  who  fimnded  his  lesson  for  the  day  on 
1  Sam.  vii.  12  :  “  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped 
us.”  The  discourse  was  attentively  listened  to. 

An  English  Sunday  Morning  in  Summer. — 
.After  a  hundred  yeai’s,  if  the  Seven  Sleepers 
awoke  on  an  English  Sunday  morning,  they 
would  certainly  at  once  know  what  day  it  was. 
There  is  imthing  else  like  it  for  the  feeling  of 
intense  repi'se.  No  other  stillness  ctin  compare 
witli  the  deep  calm  <d‘  a  Sunday  morning  such 
as  this.  No  leaf  stirs  ;  there  is  no  eloud  mov¬ 
ing  about  in  the  hot,  hazy  blue  ;  the  clatter  of 
the  iron  road  htis  ceased;  the  vciy  birds  are 
still.  Swallows  alone  are  ever  on  the  wing, and 
the  silence  is  so  profound  that  the  beat  of  their 
wings  can  be  heard  as  they  dart  by  in  rapid 
course.  The  busy  cornfields  lie  empty  in  a 
golden  rest.  Only  here  and  there  wherj  the 
liarvest  is  not  yet  gathered  in,  the  sheaves  like 
praying  hands  stand  tog*  ther  on  the  fiidd.  In 
the  green  pastures  the  grazing  cattle  seem  to 
treatl  with  liushed  iind  .silent  step.  And  there 
is  a  sound  of  cliurch  bells  on  the  air,  coming 
clear  yet  faint  across  the  level  country. — Mr.s. 
Boyle. 

The  Dutch  Succession.— The  King  of  the 
Netherlamls  is  old,  ill.  and  supposed  to  be  dy¬ 
ing.  His  heir-apparent  is  Alexander,  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  is  {ilso  in  so  feeble  h*  a  th  tliat 
there  is  no  hope  of  his  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
{ind  the  next  heir  is  Princ*  ss  Wilhelmine,  who 
is  only  in  her  fourth  year.  This  young  Prin¬ 
cess  is  regarded  as  virtually  the  heir, and  hence 
arises  a  difficulty.  The  King  of  tlie  Nether- 
l{in<ls  In  ids  also  the  sovereignty  of  Grand  Duke 
of  Luxembiiig,  the  succession  to  which  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  Sallic  law,  which  excludc*s  fenuiles. 
The  King  however  can,  with  consent  of  Par¬ 
liament,  alter  the  succes-ion,  and  so  he  inis 
convoked  both  Chambers  in  order  to  proclaim 
the  Princess,  ids  daughter,  successor  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  it  is  rumored  that  lie 
will  at  the  same  time  try  to  get  the  Griind 
Duchy  conferred  upon  the  hereditary  Prince 
Nassfiu,  which  will  entirely  n-verse  the  de- 
thrornmient  effwted  by  Bismarck  by  his  inva¬ 
sion  in  1866.  It  is  not  expected  t  hat  Germany, 
or  rather  Bismarck,  will  submit  quietly  to  this. 

“SPLENDID  results.” 

This  is  the  decideil  nlfimiation  of  a  gentleman  in 
Troy,  New  York,  after  a  month's  trial  of  Compound 
ri.xygen  in  his  famiiy.  The  great  improvement  in 
his  wife's  eoriilition  is  very  remarkable  indeed. 

“  My  wife  had  much  soreness  in  her  lungs,  and  a 
constant  depn'ssed  feeling,  as  if  a  weight  were  laiil 
upon  them.  We  had  just  buried  a  daughter  who 
had  been  nearly  a  year  sick  with  consumption,  and 
constant  care  of  her  produced  these  injurious  re¬ 
sults.  I  felt  much  worried  in  consequence.  Fo/ir 
days  i/se  of  the  Trentment,  and  the  appetite  heyan  to 
mend.  Tiro  weeks  andshe  fett  like  a  different  jvtrson. 
The  soreness  hiis  almost  entirely  disappeaieil,  and 
she  can  breathe  dee/ier  now  than  .die  has  been  able  to 
do  for  years,  goes  out  in  all  weather,  and  is  able  to 
<lo  an  amount  of  ‘  Christmas  shopping  ’  that  is  very 
trying  to  my  pocket-book.  Besides  my  wife,  other 
members  of  the  family  have  used  it  as  a  general 
tome,  with  splendid  results.” 

Our  "Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,”  containing  a 
history  of  the  discovery  and  moile  of  action  of  this 
remarkaiile  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of 
surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Bronchitis.  .Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wiile  range  of 
chronic  diseases,  will  be  sent  .free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1103  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVKNVS,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMED 

MILLINERY 

DAILY,  AND  OFFER  A  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  STRAW  GOODS  IN  ALL  THE  SHADES  OF 
BEIGE,  ECRU,  AND  BROWN,  AS  WELL 
AS  WHITE  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHAPES. 


IN  COLORED 


SILKS 

WE  ARE  SHOWING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
COLORS  AND  STYLES  IN  ALL  SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

OUR  FINE  STOCK  OF 

LACES 

IS  BEING  CONSTANTLY  REPLENISHED  WITH  THE 
MOST  STYLISH  PATTERNS  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 

BLACK  SILK 

FOR  THE  MILLION  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED. 

WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED 
STOCKS  OF 

DRESS  FABRICS 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  ALL  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-D(X)E 

GAMES. 

COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  RING,  RING  TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL,  ETC., 

ALL  ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CARE¬ 
FUL  ATTENTION. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 


‘DOMESTIC 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  are  artistic,  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  ot  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“Domestic"  Scviiig  Macliiiie  Company, 

Beoadway  and  Fourteenth  st.,  new  York. 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WH0U8A1E  UTES. 
Warranted  fresh  aad  sure  to  grot  or  eronei  refunded 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SIXDS  for  the  CHILDREN'S  GARDEN,  26  per  cent, 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

_ atoreton  Parm,  Rochaster,  N.  T. 

I  ^  ||J.&R.LAMB, 

59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH 

Furniture. 

PULPITS,  FONTS, 
I  TABLETS,  &c.i  &c. 

Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


XT.  8.  IVTail  SteamsLips 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $21. 
LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

AUSTRAL  . satis  Saturday,  June  28  and  July  26. 

CITY  OF  ROME. ..sails  Saturday,  July  12  and  August  9. 
Superbly  fitted ;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  oi 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 

HENDEHSOIT  BROTHEES,  ITeinr  TorlE. 

WmXE  AND  DECORATED. 

French  China  and  Fine  Porceiain  at  Low  Prices. 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Sets,  149  pieces . $;io  00 

Fine  White  French  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces  .  7  .50 

Fine  Gold  band  French  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces .  8  60 

Richly  Decorated  French  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces.. ..  12  00 

Chamber  Sots,  11  pieces,  $4 ;  white .  3  00 

Une  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sets,  100  plei-es .  14  00 

Decorated  Parlor  Lamps,  Brass  Mounted,  complete...  6  00 
ALSO  ALL  HOUSE  FURNISIIINO  GOODS. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Estimates  furnished. 

HABLET’S,  1-17  Oooper  Institute,  IT.  T.  City. 

Orders  securely  packed  and  placed  on  Car  or  Steamer, 
free  of  charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D. ;  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells. 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

cmnoi!  E  HEHLEIT  BELL  COHPIHT, 

TBOT,  N.  T. 


m 


DRESSING' 


^0  ^aste. 

ITo  Trouble. 

AI'wuts  Beady 

A  6D0D  SALAD 

^  Assured 

Bieh, 

T^olesome, 

Kutritioue. 

The  most  delicioui  and  the 
most  popular  Mayonalse  for 
all  kinds  of  SALaDS,  RAW 
TOMATOES,  CABBAOE,  COLD 
Meats,  Fish,  etc.,  ever  sold. 
E.  R.  miRKKR  k  CO. 
NEW  YORK. 


^  a  M  a  -Q  Q  U  COULD  NOT  WORK. 

I  Wv  Ww  ■  ■  A  young  man  sLt  years  In  mj 
emi>loy  w.-is  so  alllicu-d  wl'.h 
Catarrh  as  to  bo  at  times  In- 
ca|  able  of  attending  tf)  busi¬ 
ness.  Ely's  Crtinin  Balm  cured 
him.  I  have  reconimende*!  It 
to  several  friends,  where  cures 
have  bi;«n  effected. — Eugene  L. 
Button  (of  Button  &  Ottley),  56 
Warren  Street,  Now  York  city. 
Cream  Dalin  causes  no  pain. 
Glv<;s  relief  at  once.  Cleanses 
iho  head.  CniiMcs  healthy  se¬ 
cretions.  Ahalcs  Inft.imniatlon. 

A  thorough  treatment  will  cure. 
Not  a  llquiil  or  Bunff.  Applied 
cv- /.ar..-  .with  the  finger.  Send  for  clr- 
U.SA.  jcular.  Sold  by  druggists. 
g  j  gf  Malle*l  for  60  cents. 

V  Bi  7  j!Ejg_  ^  Bnagjijtt,  Owogo,  N.  Y.  i 


From  one  Cured  of  ('onsnmplion. 

Thornton,  Boone  Co.,  Ind. 

MEWKS.  CBAODOTK  k  CO. : 

Please  find  enclosed  $16  for  Cannabis  Indica,  Pills  and 
Ointment. 

Mr.  Findley  Barker,  who  was  so  low  with  Consumption, 
and  only  weighed  one  humlre  l  nn<l  twenty-five  fKiunds  when 
he  cf)ninien<red  to  take  your  medicine,  now  weighs  one  hun- 
dr«Ml  and  eighty-four  pounds,  and  says  he  feels  as  well  as 
he  ever  did  In  his  life.  Yours  truly,  ROBERT  COX. 

A’.  H.  —  nil  rrmnlif  ipraki  for  iUrtf.  A  tinglr  bottlr.  mill  latii/y 
thf  molt  ilerptieal,  and  It  will  break  up  a  fresh  cold  in  twenty- 
four  liburs. 

$2.'>0  per  bfittle,  or  three  Ixittles  for  $6.50.  Pills  and  Oint¬ 
ment.  $1.26  each. 

CRADIKKIK  k  CO.,  1032  Race  Street, 

Sole  Proprietors,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bell*  and  Chimes 
for  Churche*.  Tower  Clock*,  tic.,  &c.  Prices  emi 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  MeSHANE  k  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  1(nown  to  th«  public  wince 
Church.  Chapel,  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  othiT  bells*  also  Chimes  aiid  Peali. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y, 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 

since  1S44  celebrated  for  Huwriority  over  others, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Kell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satisfactory. 
For  Prices, Circulars.  Ac.,  address  RaltihobcBkli. 
Founoky.  jf.  UEUK.NTKR  A  N«»NN.  Haltimore,  Md. 

Barlow* i.-vrigo  bluil 

Its  merits  as  a  WAHH  BLUE  have  been  fully  tested  and  in¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands  of  housekeepers.  Your  Grocer 
oufirht  to  have  it  on  sale.  07  Ask  HIM  POK  It. 

D.  8.  WILTBEIUIEK,  Fr«|»*r,  m  II.  Hecond  81.*  Pbltadelpbla. 

TRAVELLERS’  ODITITS. 

state  Room  Trunks,  Deck  Chairs,  Rugs, 
Clothes  Bags,  Toilet  Poaches, 

and  all  articles  necessary  for  the  voyage,  or  Trav¬ 
elling  in  Europe. 

Sole  l..eather  Trunks  and  Valises, 
Ladies’  Dress  and  Bonnet  Trunks, 

and  a  great  variety  of  Bags,  in  Alligator,  Seal, 
and  other  Leather.  Furnished  Bags,  Liquor-flasks, 
Card-cases,  Pocketbooks,  Purses,  Ac. 

JOHN  GATTNAGH, 

Trunk  Manufacturer  and  Importer, 

730  Broadway,  New  YorU, 


The  Great  I  ipUT 
Church  LlUnli 

FR|>K*8  Patent  nefleetora  ghra 
the  Mont  Ptfwerral*  the 
Cheapeet  and  tiic  Bent  Light  knowa 
for  CiiurLne&.  Sturet,  Show  Windowig 
Parlora,  Banka,  Offices,  Picture  Cailef* 
les.  Theatres.  E>rH»ts,  etc.  New  and  tie* 
^ant  flesi^a.  Send  si2e  of  room.  Cct 
ITircuInr  and  estimate.  A  liberal  Jitcoust 
tQ  churches  an  1  the  trade. 

I.  P.  PRINK.  5S1  Pearl  St.,  H.  Y. 


Fast  Potato  Di  ' 


60  Days 

TestTrial 


=^"j  Is  there  one  of  the  little  flock 
3n|that  lacks  the  fiower  and  conse- 
^^queut  desire  to  romp  and  play 
b-'lllke  the  rest?  If  so,  try  for  a 
•v^jtlme  a  diet  of  RllxiF.’H  Food  for 
^Kthe  little  one,  and  see  It  the  vig 
y  v*>r  wanting  will  not  come.  It 
/  |ls  B*>  thoroughly  cooked  In  Its 
I  jmanufacture  that  little  power 
|>  f  the  digestive  organs  is  neces- 
^Isary.  8*>ld  by  all  druggists. 


PATENTS 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

R.  s.  &  A.  p.  LAcer, 

PaUnt  Att’y.,  WuUastaa.  D.  0. 


So  Risk ;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

RAPID  ACCITRULATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  EN6LISH  CONSOLS  ai  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  tbe 

Ontral  Illinois  Financial  As;ency.  Jacksonville.  Illiniis. 


ni  B  IRir  Agents  wanted  for  authentic  edition  of 
Kl  niMk  his  life.  Published  at  Augusta,  his 
ULnilvlBl  home.  Largest,  handsomest,  cbca|i- 
est,  best.  By  the  renowned  historian  and  biographer. 
Col.  CONWELL,  whose  life  of  Garfield,  |  ubiisbed  by  us,  out- 
8<jld  the  twenty  others  by  66,000.  Outsells  every  bofik  ever 
publlshe*!  in  this  world ;  many  agents  are  selling  fifty 
d.iily.  Agents  are  making  fortunes.  All  new  beginners 
successful :  grand  chance  for  them  ;  $4.').50  made  by  a  lady 
agent  tbe  first  *lay.  Terms  most  liberal.  Parilculars  free. 
Better  send  25  cents  for  iiostage,  etc.,  on  tree  outfit,  now 
ready,  including  large  prospectus  b<8)k,  and  save  valuab.e 
time.  .4LLEN  A  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


fy  Write  portal  card  for  FREE  elegantly 
illustrated  CRtalogiie.  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors, 
ibitt  cost  us  $2000  to  publish. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co. ,  cmcAoo.  fu:. 

A.  Skin  of  Beauty  i.s  a  joy  Forever. 
Sn.  T.  FELZZ  aOTTBAUS’S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MA6ICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth-Patches, 
Rash  an<l  Skin  Dlseasee, 
A  and  every  blemish  on 
S  ^  li>  o  ^  defies  detec- 

XSo-TSt  test  of  thirty  yec  ..and 

S  Is  so  harmless  we  taste  It 

Vo  bo  sure  the  prei>ara- 
'o  -  u)  **  profierly  ma<Ie. 

.  >k  ■  /  Accejit  no  counterfeit  of 
\  similar  name.  Thodls- 
\  tlngul8heilDr.L.A.  Hnyre 
I  f  \  said  to  a  lady  of  the  Aoat 

1  ton  (a  patient):  "At  you 
laJiei  mill  ute  thrm,  I  rec- 
ommmd  -  Oouraud'%  Orroto  ’ 
Of  th*  Unit  harmful  of  all 
the  Skin p'  eparatimt."  One  bottle  will  lastslx  montbs,  using 
It  every  day.  Also  Poudro  Subtile  removes  superfluous 
hair  without  Injury  to  the  skin. 

MME.  M.  B.  T.  GOURAUD,  Hole  Prop.,  48  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  I  ancyGooils  Dealers  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.,  Canadas,  and  Europe.  Also  found  In  N.  Y. 
City  at  R.  H.  Macy’s,  Hterii’s,  F.hrlch's,  Ridley’s,  and  other 
Fancy  Goo<ls  Dealers.  j|r» 'Beware  of  Imse  Imitations;  $1,UIW 
Reward  for  arrest  and  proot  of  any  one  selling  the  some. 


« CATARRH 


And  DUeasst  af  tha 
HEAD,  THROAT  A  LUNQSt 

Can  be  taken  at  home.  No  catn 
incurable  when  our  ouestlont 
ftre  property  answerer.  Writ* 
for  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.. 

BIT.  T.  P,  CttIUW*  Trn$ 


\!  '  •  /  / 


XUM 
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I  HE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JUNE  26,  1884. 


A  STUDY  IN  EVANUELISTICS. 

By  the  Be?.  John  C.  Hill,  F.M. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to 
place  what  is  called  home  eTangelization  in 
oontraet  with  the  evangelization  of  the  World, 
and  the  changes  are  rung  on  the  clause  “  be¬ 
ginning  at  Jerusalem  ”  (Luke  xxiv.  47).  Too 
many  conceive  of  these  two  things  as  in  some 
way  mutually  antagonistic.  In  all  of  our 
churches  there  are  those  who  persist  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  needs  of  the  heathen  at  home,” 
about  “  charity  beginning  at  home,”  about  the 
poor  and  the  suffering  at  our  doors.  That  iso¬ 
lated  case  of  the  Hamilton  county  boy  in  Ohio, 
who  did  not  know  the  first  thing  about  Jesus 
except  as  an  expletive,  has  been  a  source  of 
great  consolation  to  those  who  believe  in 
“home  work,”  as  they  call  it.  Then  again 
there  are  those  who  even  seek  to  antagonize 
the  Home  against  the  Foreign  Board.  We 
have  met  members  of  ladies’  missionary  soci¬ 
eties  who  would  persist  in  saying  “  Our  work 
is  home  work ;  that  ought  to  done  first.” 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  whole  matter  at  its 
root.  The  command  was  to  herald  (to  pro¬ 
claim)  the  evangel  to  all  nations,  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.  The  evangel  is  primarily  the  great  his¬ 
toric  bases  of  our  rel^on:  the  incarnation, 
the  sacrificial  death,  the  resurrection,  ascen¬ 
sion  of  the  Son  of  Hod,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  of  Hod  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the 
ascension  of  the  Son.  This  of  course  necessa¬ 
rily  implies  the  proclaiming  of  the  fact  that 
through  the  Son  of  Hod  only  is  there  remission 
of  sin,  that  remission  is  the  consequent  of  re¬ 
pentance,  and  that  this  should  be  followed  by 
a  formal  recognition  of  the  fact  before  the 
world  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 

The  work  of  the  Christian  minister  is  two¬ 
fold— that  of  the  evangelist  and  that  of  the 
pastor.  Evangelization  must  precede  Chris¬ 
tian  nurture.  The  two  functions  are  distinct. 
Our  Lord  distinguished  them.  The  work  of 
the  evangelist  must  come  first,  and  his  work  is 
largely  that  of  a  herald,  a  trumpeter,  pro¬ 
claiming  a  king,  and  urging  men  to  submit  to 
his  gracious  rule.  The  work  of  the  pastor  fol¬ 
lows  in  teaching,  nurturing,  warning,  guiding, 
and  leading. 

Now  it  must  also  be  noticed  that  nothing 
can  be  substituted  for  the  work  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion.  No  amount  of  time  and  means  expended 
in  building  hospitals,  infirmaries,  churches, 
or  schools,  no  amount  given  to  relieve  the 
physical  necessities  of  the  suffering  poor,  can 
ever  be  accepted  by  the  Lord  as  a  substitute 
for  the  pert  each  one  who  has  accepted  the 
Ooei«l  ought  to  bear  in  the  work  of  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  world.  The  necessity  is  laid 
oil  every  individual  believer  to  bear  his  share 
in  “heralding  the  evangel  to  the  whole  cre¬ 
ation.” 

Where  one  gives  simply  for  the  support  of 
the  Gospel  (as  it  ie  called)  at  home,  that  one 
biils  to  obey  the  first  great  law  of  Christianity. 
That  is  the  law  of  perpetuation.  Is  it  not  easy 
to  see  that  if  all  were  to  follow  such  an  exam¬ 
ple,  there  would  be  nothing  done  to  evangel¬ 
ise  the  whole  creation  ?  Christianity  cannot 
be  perpetuated  by  inoculation  or  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  advance  of  labor-saving  and  comfort- 
giving  inventions.  The  divine  law,  the  law  of 
the  very  nature  of  things,  is  perpetuation  by 
world-wide  evangelization. 

The  work  of  the  home  and  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  are  not  similar  at  all,  except  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  At  home  the  actually  unevan- 
geiized  population  is  infinitesimai,  compared 
to  the  unevangelized  myriads  in  the  “whole 
oreation.”  The  Home  Mission  work  is  largely 
the  gathering  of  those  already  evangelized, 
and  forming  them  into  churches.  Remember 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  unevan¬ 
gelized  and  the  unconverted.  There  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  unconverted  at  home,  but  they  are  not 
UQOonveBted  because  they  have  never  heard  the 
Gospel.  And  to  think  that  we  must  wait  for 
their  conversion  before  we  go  to  the  unevan¬ 
gelized,  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  The  con¬ 
version  of  a  proportion  of  them  can  be  expect¬ 
ed,  and  the  statistics  will  show  just  what  pro¬ 
portion  will  be  converted.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Word  of  God  nor  in  experience  to  war¬ 
rant  the  expectation  of  the  conversion  of  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  certain  proportion. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  Foreign  field.  There  is 
a  regular  ratio  of  increase.  The  heralding  of 
the  Gosiiel  to  the  whole  creation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  of  them  “  a  i)eople  for 
His  name.”  The  result  is  certain,  and  it  can 
be  foretold  with  almost  the  same  precision  ns 
we  can  foretell  an  ecliiwe. 

The  Apostles  were  told  to  begin  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  not  at.  Some  have  added  to  the  at  by 
making  it  appear  as  though  they  were  to  stay 
there.  But  notice,  this  was  a  local  direction. 
The  beginning  was  made  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  work  begun  there  is  now  going  on  through¬ 
out  the  whole  creation.  To  cite  this  passage 
as  a  j>rinoiple  for  the  present  work  of  evangel¬ 
ization,  is  clearly  wrong.  It  is  not  a  princiide 
at  all.  It  is  not  a  precedent.  It  was  simply 
the  direction  of  Christ  to  make  Jerusalem  the 
centre  of  their  evangelistic  oi>erations.  on  ac- 
oount  of  its  religious  character,  its  importanct*, 
and  its  natural  advantages  as  a  centre.  Or  to 
take  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Westminster 
Revision,  it  would  read  (beginning  a  new  sen¬ 
tence)  “Beginning  from  Jerusalem,  ye  are 
witnesses  of  these  things.”  It  was  a  most 
natural  direction,  especially  as  they  were  to 
tarry  in  the  city  until  they  were  clothed  with 
power  from  on  high.  The  most  natural  result 
was  that  as  soon  as  they  received  that  power 
it  should  immediately  l»egin  to  manifest  itself. 

The  facts  are  that  those  who  regard  the  work 
of  evangelization  in  its  strict  Hcriptural  sense, 
are  those  who  are  foremost  in  every  good 
borne  work.  Their  devotion  to  the  one  does 
not  lessen  their  love  and  generosity  to  the 
other.  The  broader  their  love  for  the  entire 
work  of  the  Church,  the  more  specific  it  be- 
oomes  when  there  is  need  of  their  means  and 
sympathies  around  their  own  doors. 

When  people  talk  about  heathen  at  '*our 
doors,”  they  should  remember  that  the  census 
tables  show  there  is  one  clergyman  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  for  about  every  7(X)  of  the  ix)pulation, 
and  that  includes  the  Indians  and  Alaska.  If 
those  who  really  believe  there  are  heathen  at 
tbeir  doors  and  refuse  to  give  to  world-wide 
evangelization,  would  only  be  confronted  pcca 
aioBslly  with  a  few  wholesome  doses  of  hard 
bets,  the  fallacy  would  soon  vanish ;  but  it 
will  die  hard  anyway.  It  is  a  miserable  sham 
of  an  excuse,  which  is  too  often  only  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  up  a  selfish  spirit  under  the 
pretence  of  being  liberal  to  home  benevolen- 
oea.  The  correct  principle,  then,  is  clear,  that 
no  amount  of  money,  time,  or  interest  given  to 
borne  schemes  of  benevolence,  be  it  for  the 
wpport  of  feeble  churches,  the  education  of 
ministers,  the  relief  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  in 
firm,  the  poor  and  the  dying— nothing  of  this 
can  take  the  place  of  the  personal  interest  and 
material  aid  which  the  work  of  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  creation  demands,  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord,  from  every  individual  be¬ 
liever. 

OaalemalA,  May  ‘/T,  1884. 

The  June  number  of  “The  Friend  ”  of  Hon- 
•lultt,  refens  to  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  C.  T.  Mills  as 
one  “  lovingly  remembered  by  many  in  the  Is¬ 
lands,  as  the  efficient  and  successful  President 
of  Oahu  College  for  .several  years.” 


THE  ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

The  twenty-ninth  Commencement  exercises,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sermon  of  Rev.  Isaac  Clark  of  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  and  the  baccalaureate  sermon  of 
President  Cowles,  drew  together  very  large  audi¬ 
ences.  On  Monday  evening  a  musical  concert  of 
the  highest  order  was  given  imder  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Dickinson.  The  music  was  executed  almost 
wholly  by  present  and  former  members  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  departlnent  of  the  CJoll^e.  Tuesday  evening 
was  given  up  to  the  public  exercises  of  the  two  lit¬ 
erary  societies.  Wednesday  A.  M.  was  devoted  to 
the  Alumnee.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  by  President  Cowles ;  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  essay  by  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree — Miss  Carrie  B.  Leonard,  A.B.,  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  and  a  very  able  address  by 
Miss  Martha  Bockee  Flint,  A.M.,  of  Shelby ville, 
Ky.,  a  representative  of  the  first  class  that  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  College  twenty-five  years  ago.  This 
class  consisted  of  seventeen  members,  of  whom 
thirteen  are  still  living,  and  have  made  a  noble 
record  for  themselves  and  the  CJollege.  It  ie  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  was  the  first  class  which  received 
the  bachelor’s  degree  for  a  really  collie  course  of 
study  in  a  college  for  women.  Elmira  College  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  charter  in  1852,  its  present  charter 
in  1855,  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1859. 
Through  all  its  history,  notwithstanding  its  limit¬ 
ed  resources  compared  with  recently  established 
colleges,  Elmira  College  has  firmly  held  to  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship,  and  has  never  given  a 
diploma  except  for  a  full  collegiate  course  fairly 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  other  collides  of  this 
State.  The  CJollege  has  also  ventured  to  raise  the 
conditions  of  admission  and  standing  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  other  colleges.  This  high 
standard  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  the 
marked  success  and  usefulness  of  its  Alumnee. 

On  Wednesday  evening  was  held  the  President’s 
reception  and  reunion  of  the  Alumna*  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  parlors,  societj-  halls,  and  spacious  chapel  of 
the  College.  On  Thursdaj'  were  held  the  Ck)m- 
mencement  exercises.  After  the  graduating  essays 
of  the  class,  an  address  was  given  by  Rev.  Charles 
8.  Robinson,  D.D.,  of  the  Memorial  Church,  New 
York.  In  spite  of  the  uncomfortable  crowd  and 
oppressive  heat,  and  the  somewhat  protracted  ex¬ 
ercises  preceding,  the  speaker  at  once  seized  and 
held  for  an  hour  the  eager  and  delighted  attention 
and  interest  of  the  audience.  His  theme  was  “A 
Great  Life,”  and  the  address  was  a  rare  treat  for 
earnestness,  weighty  truth,  pathos,  and  humor  so 
blended  and  varied  as  to  produce  a  strong  and 
most  profitable  impression. 

The  foilowing  degrees  were  conferred :  A.B. — 
Miss  Ada  Belle  Colwell  of  Portville ;  Miss  Harriet 
J.  Lathrop  of  Carbondale,  Pa. ;  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Wiseman  of  Elmira.  A.M. — Miss  Helen  M.  T. 
Ayres,  class  of  ’59 ;  Miss  Carrie  B.  Leonard,  class 
of  ’76 ;  Miss  Annie  M.  Petrie,  class  of  ’81. 

The  friends  of  the  College  are  to  be  congratulat¬ 
ed  upon  the  prosperity  and  prospects  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  which  inaugurated  the  higher  Christian  ed¬ 
ucation  for  women.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  hold  a  full}'  recognized  standing  among 
the  best  colleges  for  men,  and  receive  the  same  at¬ 
tention  from  Christian  givers  who  desire  to  do  the 
largest  possible  good  with  their  means.  It  seems 
peculiarly  appropriate  that  women  of  ample  wealth 
should  include  this  among  the  most  worthy  objects 
of  their  interest  and  liberality.  This  (College,  un¬ 
der  the  special  care  of  Synod,  needs  and  well  de¬ 
serves  a  great  enlargement  of  its  resources.  It  has 
a  sound  though  limited  financial  basis,  a  well  earn¬ 
ed  reputation,  a  self-supporting  income  on  its  pres¬ 
ent  scale  for  about  one  hundreci  students.  But  it 
needs  scholarships  for  students  of  liniit<>d  means, 
endowments  for  professorships,  an  increased  libra¬ 
ry  and  art  department,  with  additional  appliances 
for  the  experimental  sciences. 


WERE  THEY  IMMERSED  1 

The  Evangelist  quotes  from  The  Examiner  “A 
pretty  little  incident  of  a  baptismal  rite  in  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  and  how  an  excursion  steamer,  passing  at 
the  moment,  paused  and  ‘  dipped  her  colors  ’  as  a 
token  of  respect.”  It  is  also  said  by  The  Exami¬ 
ner :  “  The  dipping  of  a  vessel’s  colors  is  always  a 
beautiful  sight ;  and  we  confess  that  we  like  that 
‘  dipping  of  colors  ’  which  is  common  in  many 
European  countries  when  a  funeral  procession  is 
passing.  The  most  gay  and  careless  lift  their 
hats,  &«;.  There  is  an  eminent  fitness  in  ‘dipping 
one’s  colors  ’  on  entrance  into  the  house  of  God  by 
a  sedate  bearing,”  4c. 

Good  Dr.  Bright  is  a  well  known  literalist,  with 
whom,  as  with  other  good  Baptist  brethren,  bap¬ 
tism  is  always  immersion,  and  immersion  is  dip¬ 
ping,  and  dipping  is  immersion.  How  were  those 
colors  immersed  in  the  Potomac  in  honor  of  the 
immersion  of  the  “ dark-skinned  persons’”?  And 
how  about  the  “dipping  of  colors”  by  the  “up¬ 
lifting  of  hats,”  and  “  by  sedate  bearing  ”  V 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks 
of  “  Stapopoii  fiaTrrtdpoi?,"  in  which  we  pedo- 
baptists  have  supposed  he  intended  to  include  the 
sjjrinklitiff  of  the  tabemacle,  and  its  vessels,  and 
the  book,  and  the  people  with  “the  blood  of  calves 
and  goats,  with  water  and  scarlet  wool,  and 
hyssop,”  spoken  of  just  after  Heb.  ix ;  and  we 
know  also  of  the  “ /JnTtTidftoii"  of  cups,  and  pots, 
brazen  vessels,  and  tables  (or  beds),  associated 
with  other  washings  (/Hanridftoti).  Perhaps  this 
“  dipping  of  colors  ”  (literally  fiags,  not  to  be  color¬ 
ed  by  dyeing)  is  one  of  these  Siapopoii  /ianridfioii 
or  divers  washings.  How  is  it.  Dr.  Bright  ? 

SCBT-TATOR. 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY. 

Dear  Kvangelisl :  The  twenty-third  Commence¬ 
ment  of  Houghton  Female  Seminary  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  occurred  this  w(H5k.  I  attend»Kl  all  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  missing  only  the 
baccalaureate  given  by  Prof.  Hopkins  on  Kabl)ath 
day.  You  have  many  readers  who  will  be  glad  to 
hear  a  word  from  Houghton— some  because  they 
have  been  there,  or  had  daughters  there;  others 
because  they  are  looking  for  a  school. 

The  first  impression  on  entering  the  grounds  is 
delightsome :  for  it  is  indeed  a  charming  spot,  and 
never  wore  a  more  attractive  face  than  now.  But 
the  first  impression  on  entering  the  building  was 
sad.  lH>cau80  there  hung  a  life-like  picture  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  C.  Gallup  (founder  of  the  institution), 
draped  for  this  first  anniversary  that  has  passed 
without  his  presence.  Dr.  Gallup  and  his  wife 
were  universally  beloved  and  honored,  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  founded  by  them,  and  still  moving  on 
their  plans  for  it,  is  a  fitting  monument  to  their 
verified  idea  of  Christian  living,  viz:  lielping  to 
exult  »»thers  Godward,  while  securing  barely  a 
comfortable  living  for  themselves. 

Houghton  Seminary  (named  from  the  maiden 
name  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Gallup)  has  always  been,  as  it 
emphatically  now  is,  a  nursery  of  true  piety,  as 
well  as  the  nurse  of  true  science.  Anylmdy  who 
wants  daughters  (Hlucaterl  without  religious  bias 
or  the  cultivation  of  sj>ecial  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  should  choose  some  other  school.  I  know 
the  school  through  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
its  founders  and  former  head.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gal¬ 
lup  ;  through  a  still  more  intimate  and  )>ersonal 
acquaintance  with  Principal  and  Mrs.  A.  8.  Bene¬ 
dict,  its  present  proprietors  and  managers;  also 
from  having  had  a  daughter  there  for  nearly  three 
years.  And  I  .sjK'ak  thus  voluntarily,  without  any 
hint  of  desire  from  any  one  that  I  should  do  so, 
but  simply  Iwcause  what  I  say  is  true,  and  the  kind 
of  knowledge  that  parents  with  daughters  to  edu- 
«‘ate  are  glad  to  get.  As  a  place  for  mental  disci¬ 
pline  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent-good  enough  for  kings’  daughters.  For 
healthfulness  and  rural  beauty  its  location  can 
.H*-arcely  be  8uri>as.sed.  Young  ladies,  “school¬ 
girls,”  doubtless  see  times  when  they  are  tired  of 
it,  and  think  it  the  most  di.sagreeable  of  incarcera¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  beautiful  s|K)t,  and 
the  influences  are  of  that  wholesome,  homelike, 
common-s*‘nse  kind  that  tend  to  develop  the  very 
best  type  of  womanhood.  Their  graduate  are  all 
over  the  world  as  teachers  and  mVssionari*>8.  And 
surely  no  better  fruit  of  training  n^-ed  be  d»wired 
than  appeared  in  Miss  Cleveland,  sister  of  Gov. 
Grover  Cleveland,  herself  a  graduate  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  and  the  speaker  of  the  day.  After  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  had  completed  their  parts.  Miss  Cleve¬ 
land  addressed  the  “  Barret  Browning  Society”  on 
“Reciprocity.”  She  spoke  I  should  guess  a  full 
hour.  “Guess”  I  say,  for  I  was  too  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  to  think  of  my  watch  for  some  time  after  she 
had  ceased  speaking.  What  we  give  and  what  we 
take  in  society,  or  ought  to,  seemed  to  be  her 
thought.  Analytical,  logical,  chastely,  tersely, 
beautifully  literary,  witty,  humorous,  womanly, 
manly,  it  was  taken  all  in  all  the  most  meritorious 
for  the.  occasion  that  I  ever  listened  to.  And  I  sat 
there  thinking,  and  am  thinking  still,  that  men 
have  had  altogether  too  much  to  say  in  this  world’s 
affairs,  and  that  Is  why  things  go  .so  l>adly.  Par¬ 
don  me,  Mr.  Editor,  you  must  not  say  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  in  extravagant  enthusiasm,  nor  as  Miss  Cleve¬ 
land  replied  when  I  expressed  my  pleasure  in  her 
address,  may  you  say  “You  cannot  have  heard 
many.”  I  have  heard  many,  and  delivered  some 
on  similar  occasions.  You  <‘annot  persuade  me  to 
take  back  a  word  of  what  I  have  said.  Principal 
Benedict  finds  it  necessary  to  make  quite  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  building,  which  will  be  complete  by 
next  Autumn.  And  for  one  I  shall  send  them  all 
the  children  I  can  spare  and  pay  for. 

James  H.  Tatlub 

Borne,  N.  T.,  Junu  »,  1884. 


PERSONAL.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Mis.  Webb,  widow  of  the  captain  whose  fool¬ 
hardiness  cost  him  his  life,  now  takes  tickets  to 
the  entrance  to  the  whirlpool  rapids,  Niagara. 

Miss  .Tustina  M.  Ashton  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  has 
written  an  open  letter  describing  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  cured  of  consumption  by  faith  and 
prayer. 

Charles  Reade  directed  that  none  of  his  pensonal 
estate  be  sold  at  public  auction,  as  he  considered 
that,  “though  common,  a  brutal  and  heartless 
practice.” 

The  first  new  wheat  was  sold  in  Baltimore  on 
Friday.  It  was  of  the  Fultz  variety,  grown  in 
Middlesex  count}-,  Va.,  and  though  damp,  brought 
*1.55  per  bushel  for  the  lot  of  twenty-four  bushels. 

Isaac  V.  Williamson  of  Philadelphia,  a  man 
whose  name  is  scarcely  heard  outside  of  it.  is  yet 
said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  that  city,  his  prop¬ 
erty  being  estimated  at  twenty  millions.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  living  without  ostentation,  and  gives  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  worthy  charitable  objects. 

Indiana  elects  her  Governor  for  four  years,  and 
makes  him  ineligible  for  a  seimnd  term.  But  for 
this  excellent  constitutional  restriction  there  would 
have  been  a  strong,  and  probably  succe.ssful,  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  reelecting  Gov.  Porter,  who  has 
proved  not  only  a  poimlar  candidate  but  a  capable 
executive. 

We  are  yet  mu(‘h  in  the  dark  as  to  the  resources 
of  our  own  country.  It  is  stated  by  exjierts  that 
Broad  River,  at  Anthony  8hoals,  Georgia,  has  a 
volume  of  19,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  min¬ 
ute,  and  its  velocity  is  175  feet  per  minute,  its  fall 
in  a  mile  and  a  quarter  being  92  feet.  The  horse¬ 
power  is  calculated  to  be  37,286,  while  Lowell  has 
only  16,000. 

(ieorge  Wilson  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  sued  a 
firm  of  white-lead  manufacturers,  his  late  employ¬ 
ers,  for  $10,000  damages,  alleging  that  he  and  two 
others  were  directed  to  clean  out  what  was  called 
the  cog-wheel  room,  beneath  the  main  floor  of  the 
factory,  and  that  he  did  not  know  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  work,  anil  was  made  ill  for  a  year 
by  the  poisonous  fumes  of  the  lead,  and  eventually 
totally  blind.  His  two  fellow-workmen,  he  say.s, 
are  dead. 

In  the  Eno  case  at  Quebec  on  Monday  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts,  the  cashier  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  was 
the  principal  witness,  and  his  testimony  was  in¬ 
teresting.  He  gave  the  precise  figures  of  President 
Eno’s  defalcation  as  $3,165,009,  and  of  the  sums 
contributed  to  relieve  the  bank  from  it  as  $3,040,- 
000,  of  which  Eno’s  father  jtaid  $2,600,000.  'fhe 
part  of  the  testimony  relating  to  Eno’s  fal.se  cer- 
tificat«*s  of  theci^ndition  of  the  bank  to  the  Clearing 
House,  merits  the  special  attention  of  the  managers 
of  that  institution. 

Thomp.son  Walling,  after  thirty-five  years  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  wife,  has  returned  eastward  from 
Gregon  to  Miincie.  Ind.,  to  find  her  a  widow,  after 
having  been  twice  married  during  his  absence. 
His  wife  supjsjsed  he  was  dead,  she  not  having 
heard  from  him  since  18.52.  Walling  tells  a  re¬ 
markable  story  of  ill-luck,  poverty,  sickness,  and 
other  misfortune,  and  seems  to  be  forgiven,  but  he 
cannot,  of  course,  give  any  sensible  excuse  for  not 
communicating  with  his  family  durimr  fhe  la.st 
thirty  years. 

Another  large  natural  gas  well  has  bi*en  struck 
on  Raccoon  creek,  near  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  about 
twenty-one  miles  from  Pittsburg.  It  is  1,200  feet 
deep,  and  is  owned  by  A.  W.  Miller,  a  Pittsburg 
banker.  As  investments  the.se  natural  gas  wells 
have  thus  far  proved  very  remunerative.  The  Penn 
Fuel  Gas  Company  has  refused  $.500,000  for  its 
plant  and  contracts.  In  one  ward  alone  in  Pitts* 
burg  its  contracts  are  $;100,01K1  a  yeai'.  (ieorge 
Wi^stinghouse,  of  air-brake  fame,  has  a  well,  de¬ 
veloped  two  weeks  ago,  from  which  he  soon  ex¬ 
pects  $1,000  a  day  profit. 

The  May  returns  of  the  arrivals  of  fori*ign  immi¬ 
grants  show  a  further  comparative  loss,  the  total 
being  82.581  for  1884,  compared  with  9!(,601  for  the 
same  month  of  the  preceding  .year.  Included  in 
the  total  for  last  month  were  28,279  from  Ger¬ 
many,  14.163  from  Ireland,  6,735  from  England 
and  Wales,  5,800  from  ('anada.  5.456  from  8w(Hlen, 
4,368  from  Norway,  3.405  fropi  Italy,  2.424  from 
.4u.stria.  1,928  from  Denmark,  1,819  from  Rus.sia. 
1,589  from  Bohemia.  I,:i03  from  Hungary,  1,260 
fmm  Switzerland.  1.268  from  Poland,  989  from 
Si'otland,  7(M‘.  from  the  Netherlands.  :W6  from 
France,  123  from  Belgium,  and  680  in  lesser  num- 
Ix'rs  from  all  other  countries.  These  figures  are 
subject  to  about  3  per  cent,  addition  when  the 
statements  from  all  the  minor  ports  are  at  hand. 

Interest  attaches  to  Irving  Hale,  who  carrierl  off 
the  honors  at  West  Point  this  .vear.  He  is  a  native 
of  this  State,  and  is  twenty -two  years  old.  In 
stature  he  stands  five  feet  six  inches,  is  stoutly 
built,  well  proportioned,  and  of  blonde  complexion. 
He  was  born  in  North  Bloomfield.  When  he  was 
four  years  old  he  crossed  the  plains  with  his  father 
and  mother  with  a  mule  team,  the  jouniey  consum¬ 
ing  thirty  days.  The  objective  point  of  the  Hale 
family  was  Central  Cit.v,  Col.,  and  when  the  lad 
became  seven  years  old.  he  entered  the  public 
schools  of  that  jilace.  In  1873  he  entered  the  High 
School  of  Denver,  and  there  took  the  highest  hon¬ 
ors  in  his  class,  which  was  the  first  class  that  ever 
graduaUni  in  that  Territory.  He  is  an  only  son. 
His  father,  H.  M.  Hale,  is  a  teacher.  He  has  be<*n 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Colorado 
for  four  years,  and  is  now  a  Regent  of  the  Colorado 
University.  Young  Irving’s  record  surpasses  that 
of  any  other  cadet  who  has  ever  graduate<i  from 
this  Academy. 

Noah  Haynes  Swayne,  ex-Justice  of  the  I’nlted 
States  Supreme  Court,  who  recently  died  in  this 
city  at  the  residence  of  Edwin  Parsons  (his  son-in- 
law),  was  bom  in  Culpepper  county,  Va.,  Dec.  7, 
1804.  His  father,  Joshua  Swayne,  went  there  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  devoted  memlier  of  the 
Booiety  of  Friends.  His  ancestor,  Francis  Swayne, 
came  to  America  with  William  Penn,  and  the  fami 


upon  which  he  settled  near  Philadelphia  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Swayne  family.  His  successful 
professional  life  as  a  lawyer  was  passed  in  Ohio. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  death  of  Justice  McLean,  in 
1862,  by  President  Lincoln.  His  name  as  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  J ustlce  will  be  longest  remembered 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  decisions  rendered  upon 
the  Legal  Tender  Acts.  His  remains  were  taken 
to  Washington,  where  the  funeral  was  attended  by 
his  recent  colleagues,  and  many  others  who  held 
him  in  great  esteem. 

DEATH  OF  BISHOP  SIMPSON. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson,  the  honored  senior 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  at 
his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  18th  inst.  His  age  was  seventy-three,  he 
having  been  born  in  June,  1811,  at  Cadiz,  Ohio.  It 
is  probable  that  his  days  were  shorteneil  by  his 
freiiuent  attendance  upon,  and  participation  in,  the 
protracted  proceedings  of  the  General  Conference, 
which  has  only  recently  adjoumt>d.  His  interest 
in  it  was  very  great,  and  the  interest  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  to  see  and  hear  and  greet  their  most  eloquent 
and  renowned  Bishop,  was  equally  great.  Long  in 
uncertain  health,  he  was  so  overwrought  that  he 
could  not  rally,  and  so  has  been  the  first  to  com¬ 
plete  his  course  of  all  that  eager  throng  of  breth¬ 
ren.  The  story  of  his  laborious  career  is  thus 
given :  He  was  educated  at  Madison  College,  which 
was  afterward  merged  into  Allegheny  University, 
and  was  graduated  there  in  1832.  In  1833  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  fully  expect¬ 
ed  to  settle  down  as  a  regular  medical  practitioner ; 
but  before  the  year  was  ended  he  had  decided  that 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  his  true  sphere.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
ministry  he  became  pastor  of  the  Liberty-street 
Church,  Pittsburg,  where  he  soon  gave  evidence  of 
the  eloquence  which  eventually  placed  him  among 
the  first  pulpit  orators  of  his  time.  He  was  called 
from  this  work  first  to  Allegheny  University  for 
two  years,  and  then  in  1839  to  the  head  of  Asbury 
University  at  Greencastle,  Ind.  Under  his  man¬ 
agement  the  college  grew  strong.  In  1848  he  was 
chosen  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  and  in 
1852  elected  a  Bishop,  the  chief  and  only  perma¬ 
nent  office  in  the  gift  of  his  Church.  The  exact¬ 
ing  duties  of  this  high  position  he  has  ever  since 
discharged  with  great  ability  and  singleness  of 
aim,  leaving  a  worthy  example  to  all  his  brethren 
in  his  devotion  to  both  Church  and  country.  Bish¬ 
op  Simpson  has  written  “A  Hundred  Years  of 
Methodism,”  a  volume  of  “Yale  Lectures  on 
Preaching,”  and  was  the  editor  of  the  “  Cyclopedia 
of  Methodism.”  But  he  has  made  his  chief  im¬ 
pression  as  an  orator.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
preserved  his  fervor  and  power  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  February  last. 

A  CARD  FROM  MR.  BLAINE’S  OLD  PASTOR. 

BlnghamKin,  .Inne  30, 1884. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  ErnnKellst. 

Will  you  please  publish  the  enclosed  card  from 
Mr.  Blaine’s  old  pastor,  taken  from  The  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  in  your  next  week’s  Evangelist, 
and  thus  gratify  one  of  your  old  subscribers  ? 

Truly  yours,  Franklin  Edgebton. 

[From  The  Albany  Evening  .lournal.] 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Ecob  of  this  city  has 
been  for  many  years  the  intimate  friend  and  con¬ 
fidant  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  President. 
To  The  Journal  Dr.  Ecob  says: 

“I  have  known  Mr.  Blaine  since  1872.  During 
nearly  ten  years  of  that  time  I  was  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Augusta,  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine 
are  members.  The  satisfaction  I  take  in  his  nom¬ 
ination  is  based  upon  such  knowledge  of  him  as 
only  a  pastor  can  gain.  I  believe  that  I  am  too 
true  a  Republican,  and  I  know  that  my  conception 
of  citizenship  is  too  high  to  permit  me" to  ratify  the 
exaltation  of  any  man  whoso  character  has  not  the 
true  ring.  I  have  been  very  near  to  Mr.  Blaine, 
not  only  in  the  most  trying  political  crises,  but  in 
the  sharper  trial  of  great  grief  in  the  housenold, 
and  have  never  yet  detected  a  false  note.  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  avowing  too  much  for  human 
nature.  I  mean  that  as  I  have  known  him,  he  has 
stood  loyally  by  his  convictions ;  that  his  word  has 
always  had  hack  of  it  a  clear  purpose,  and  that 
purpo.se  has  always  been  worthy  of  the  highest 
manhood.  In  his  house  he  was  always  the  soul  of 
geniality  and  good  heart.  It  was  always  Summer 
in  that  house,  whatever  the  Maine  Winter  might 
be  without.  And  not  only  his  ‘rich  neighbors  and 
kinsmen’  welcomed  him  home,  but  a  long  line  of 
the  poor  hailed  the  return  of  that  fandly  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  i>rovidence.  In  the  Church  he  is  honored  and 
beloved.  The  good  old  New  England  custom  of 
church-going  with  all  the  guests,  is  enforced  strict¬ 
ly  in  the  Blaine  household.  Whoever  is  under  his 
roof,  from  the  President  down,  is  expected  to  be 
with  the  family  at  church.  Fair  weather  or  foul, 
those  pews  were  always  well  filled.  Not  only  his 
presence  on  Sabbath,  but  his  influence,  his  wise 
counsels,  his  pur.se,  are  freely  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  noble  old  South  Church  of  Augusta. 
The  hold  which  Mr.  Blaine  has  maintained  upon 
the  hearts  of  such  great  numbers  of  his  country¬ 
men.  is  not  sufficiently  explained  by  brilliant  gifts 
or  magnetism;  the  secret  lies  in  his  generous, 
manly,  Christian  character.  Those  who  have 
known  him  be.st  are  not  surprised  that  his  friends 
all  over  the  couidry  have  been  deterndned  that  he 
should  secure  the  highest  honor  within  their  gift. 
It  is  because  they  believe  in  him.  The  office  has 
sought  the  man,  the  political  papers  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  I  have  aKsolute  knowledge 
that  in  1880  he  did  not  lift  a  finger  to  influence  the 
convention.  He  was  quietly  at  home,  devoting 
himself  to  his  business  affairs,  and  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  even  the  entreaties  of  his  own  fandly  to  in¬ 
terest  himself  in  behalf  of  the  nomination.  I,  for 
one,  shall  pid  my  conscience  into  my  vote  next 
November." 

.A  FAMINE  <>F  THE  WORD. 

To  his  [latron  in  New  York  city,  a  ndssionary  of 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union  in  Kentucky 

writes  :  “  Last  month  I  visited  102  faiidlics  in  B - 

county,  in  which  were  363  children,  more  than  half 
of  whom  had  no  Bible  or  Testameid.  In  23  fami¬ 
lies  whom  I  visited  consecutively  (having  88  chil¬ 
dren),  there  were  only  four  Bibles  and  a  small  Te.s- 
tainent.  k  young  lady  of  sixteen  years  was  asked 
‘  Do  you  read  your  Bible  ?  ’  She  replied  ‘  I  never 
saw  a  Bible.’  ‘When  were  you  at  churidiV’ 

‘  Nevi'r.’  An  old  man  said  he  had  not  seen  a 
Bible  in  nine  years.  I  gave  him  mine,  and  to  each 
family  such  books,  papers,  4c.,  as  I  hail.  I  organ¬ 
ized  five  I’nion  schools  in  the  month.” 

“  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.” 

The  only  building  now  standing  in  New  York  of 
historic  inter«.>st  in  connection  with  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution  (.save  old  St.  Paul’s  Chapel 
on  Broadway)  is  the  jarge  brick  building  on  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  I’earl  streets,  in  the  extr«'m« 
lower  part  of  the  city.  It  is  now  kept  as  a  coal¬ 
men  German  hotel,  but  in  the  times  that  tried 
men’s  souls  it  was  the  b*“st  kept  public  house  in 
the  city,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  as  P’raunces 
Tavern.  After  the  Declaration  of  Peace,  and  the 
evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British,  and  the 
triumphal  enti'}'  of  the  Americans  into  the  city. 
Gov.  Clinton  gave  a  grand  entertainment  in  this 
building,  whii'h  is  now  known  as  Washington’s 
Headquarters.  .At  the  close  of  the  festivities, 
and  the  fireworks  in  the  Bowling  Green,  in  the 
lower  part  of  Broadway,  and  of  the  rejoicings  of 
the  citizens  in  their  newly  established  national¬ 
ity,  General  WashingUm  assembled  his  officers 
around  him  in  the  large  second  story  front  room 
of  this  Tavern,  and  in  language  of  tenderness  and 
emotion,  took  his  leave  of  each  one  of  his  officers. 
In  this  historic  room  with  its  low  ceiling,  many 
windows,  and  old  fashioned  fire-place  in  one  comer, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  lintel  descendants  of 
the  officers,  soldiers,  seamen,  and  statesmen  who 
served  in  the  American  cause  recently  assembled, 
and  formed  an  association  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  their  sires  and  to  keep  alive  the  grand  events 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  our  American  In¬ 
dependence. 

Tuesday,  June  17th,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  these  “Sons  of  Ihe  Rev¬ 
olution  ”  again  assembled  at  Fraunces,  and  sat 
down  to  a  bountiful  dinner  spread  in  this  historic 
room.  In  the  absence  of  John  Austin  Stevens,  Esq., 


the  President,  and  of  Gen.  John  Cochrane,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Society,  Frederick  S.  Tall- 
madge.  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  most  admirably  in  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  position.  Back  of  him  on  the  wall 
was  a  crayon  of  a  dashing  young  cavalryman,  Mr. 
Tallmadge’s  grandfather,  who  ate  100  years  ago 
in  the  same  room.  At  the  table  also  sat  the  Dele- 
van  brothers,  Christian  S.,  aged  84,  and  Charles 
H.,  aged  82.  A  large-boned,  beardless  man,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Continental  officer,  looked  from  a 
gilt  frame  at  the  diners.  He  had  once  occupied  in 
the  flesh  a  seat  at  a  table  in  the  tavern  with  Revo- 
lutionar}'  heroes.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Dele- 
van  brothers.  Under  his  portrait  was  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “  Daniel  Delevan  (painted  by  John  Trumbull), 
bom  May  30,  1735.  Commanded  the  Westchester 
Light  Horae  Cavalry,  which  escorted  Gen.  George 
Washington,  Gov.  Clinton,  and  their  suites  to  this 
city  on  the  occasion  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  British  troops,  Nov.  25, 1783.  Together  with 
his  eight  brothers  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  for  our  Independence.” 

The  music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  a 
fife  and  drum  corps  of  boys  dressed  in  Continental 
uniform.  They  gave  the  lively  airs  that  cheered 
and  nerved  the  hearts  of  our  heroic  fathers.  The 
toasts  were  numerous,  and  the  speeches  appro¬ 
priate  to  them.  After  Washington,  Lafayette,  and 
“  Our  Forefathers  ”  had  been  duly  honored,  one  of 
the  “Sons,”  who  is  still  a  bachelor,  was  asked  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  “  Our  Foremothers,”  whose 
virtues  were  duly  set  forth  in  glowing  language  by 
the  chairman.  The  worthy  descendant  of  a  Revo- 
lutionaiy  officer  replied  that  he  could  only  do  so  by 
classifying  his  Four-Mothers  as  being  first,  his  mo¬ 
ther;  second,  his  grandmother;  third,  his  great¬ 
grandmother  ;  and  fourth,  his  prospective  mother- 
in-law.  He  was  gently  advised  to  hurry  up  and 
secure  the  last.  Major  Asa  Bird  Gardner,  LL.D., 
Judge- Advocate  of  the  United  States  Army,  spoke 
at  some  length  in  r(*sponse  to  a  toast  to  “  The  Socie¬ 
ty  of  the  Cincinnati,”  of  which  he  is  the  newly 
elected  Secretary-General,  as  also  a  “Son  of  the 
Revolution.”  Among  the  “Sons”  present  on  this 
most  interesting  occasion  were  Janies  W.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Austin  Huntington,  Frederick  J.  Hunting- 
ton,  John  Merchant,  J.  Bleecker  Miller,  Thomas 
H.  Edsall,  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  George  W.  W. 
Houghton,  Col.  Stone,  William  B.  Crosby,  Asa  C. 
Warren,  Charles  B.  Marsh,  Dr.  William  Frederic 
Holcombe,  and  Morey  Hale  Bartow. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  so  long  and  succ'essfully  under  Principal 
Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  held  the  closing  exercises  of  its 
academic  year  on  Wednesday — yesterday. 

The  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  at  239  Fourth 
avenue,  has  begun  its  Summer  work,  distributing 
not  only  flowers  but  fruits,  jellies,  and  other  deli¬ 
cacies  in  the  hospitals  and  among  the  sick  in  tene¬ 
ment-houses.  These  ministrations  are  a  boon  to 
the  suffering  poor,  and  supplies  of  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  sent  as  above. 
The  association  is  in  need  of  ladles  to  assist  in 
making  up  bouquets  and  taking  them  to  hospitals 
and  asylums.  (Hfts  of  money  will  be  especially 
timely. 

The  American  Kindergarten  Society  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  institution  which  seeks  to  promote  the  Chris¬ 
tian  education  of  little  children.  A  free  kinder¬ 
garten  has  been  established  by  the  Society  in  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  West  34th  street — Rev.  Hugh 
O.  Pentecost  pastor.  Others  will  bo  started  in  the 
city  as  soon  as  possible.  During  the  long  vacation 
many  thousands  of  children  will  be  learning  vice 
in  the  street.  We  wish  to  give  them  Instead  health¬ 
ful,  pleasant  occupation  and  industrious  habits. 
Help  is  needed  for  this  work.  Food,  clothing, 
books,  and  especially  contributions  of  money,  are 
earnestly  requested.  Address  Emily  M.  Coe,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Society,  Room  70,  Bible  House,  New 
York. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  nervousness  of  the  London  police  regarding 
po.ssible  repetitions  of  the  dynamite  outrages  is 
(continually  shown  by  fresh  prec'autions.  On  Fri¬ 
day  last  th((y  ordered  the  removal  of  all  the  little 
temporary  shelters  for  pedestrians  adjoining  the 
Mansion  House  and  other  public  buildings,  for  fear 
that  those  structures  might  be  used  os  place’s  of 
deposit  for  dynamite. 

In  1864  Englishmen  would  have  beem  very  much 
astonished  to  hear  that  twenty  yecars  later  a  peer 
would  usk  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Lord  Ash- 
buniham  lately  did,  what  number  of  policemen 
were  (betailed  to  protect  Cabinet  Ministers;  but 
nowadays  a  dete’ctive  at  tlie  heels  of  a  Minister  is 
us  much  a  matter  of  course  as  a  footman  on  the 
box  of  a  carriage. 

Earl  Spencer,  replying  (in  Dublin)  to  an  address 
presented  by  deputations  from  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ormiston,  said  that  Ireland  had  passed  through 
a  turbulent  pfcriod,  but  that  there  were  good 
grounds  for  hoping  that  better  tinu’s  were  ni’ar  at 
hand.  The  terrorists’  power  for  evil  had  been  cur¬ 
tailed,  and  the  tyranny  they  had  exercised  had 
passed  away.  Order  was  re.stored,  and  Irishmen 
could  now  devote  themselves  to  jieaceful  pursuits 
without  fear  of  outrage. 

IVr  contra--th(*  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon 
don  Times  reports  a  new  movement  by  James 
Stephens,  late  lu’ad  C(‘ntre  of  the  Fenians,  to  form 
a  military  organization  for  operation  ugain.st  Eng¬ 
land.  Among  the  diabolical  (ilans  mooti’d  is  to 
dispatch  balloons  over  England  to  droj)  exjilosivc’s 
u|K)n  the  cities  and  towns  below. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  B)  the  Londoa  Post  says  that 
several  important  arncsts  were  made  June  19  in 
coniu'ction  with  an  incendiary  conspiracy.  This 
conspiracy,  it  is  asserted,  has  ramifications  in 
America.  Should  inquiry  prove  that  the  Gmmin 
conspirators  have  rec(’iv(>d  funds  from  America, 
diplomatic  action  will  be  taken  by  the  German 
f(!presentative  at  Washington. 

In  Portugal,  as  elsewhere,  charity  resoris  to 
many  devices  to  fill  its  coffers,  and  the  other  day 
Queen  Maria  Pin  of  Portugal  did  a  great  .stroke  of 
busin(*ss  as  a  V(>nder  of  flowers  at  a  stall  of 
bazaar  held  at  Lisbon  for  the  benefit  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Queen's  stall,  a  small  wood('n  booth, 
was  crowded,  while  all  the  other  stalls  around  it 
were  deserted. 

The  French  Government  has  announced  its  in 
tention  of  raising  the  duty  on  flour.  The  Minister 
of  Agriculture  will  shortly  submit  to  the  Cabinet  a 
bill  designed  to  raise  the  duties  on  cattle  imported 
into  France. 

The  Anglo-French  agreement  is  announced.  In 
substance  England  undertakes  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Egyi»t  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1888,  in  case  the  pow((rs  shall  consider  such  with¬ 
drawal  po.ssible  without  endangesring  the  public  or¬ 
der.  The  (faisse  de  la  Dette  Publique  after  1885 
will  have  a  consultative  voice  in  n’gard  to  the 
budget,  and  will  have  the  right  to  veto  any  Increase 
of  expenses  on  the  i>art  of  the  Government.  It 
shall  continue  to  exercise  the  right  of  financial  in¬ 
spection  after  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
English,  in  order  to  insure  the  complete  and  regu¬ 
lar  collection  of  the  revenue.  England  also  under¬ 
takes  during  her  occupation  to  propound  schemes 
to  the  Porte  and  the  powers  for  the  neutralization 
of  Egypt,  like  Belgium,  and  for  the  neutralization 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Referring  to  this  arrangement 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  said  that  the  neutralization  of  Egypt  Is  to  be 
deferred  until  England  withdraws  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  conference  of  the  powers  would  meet  on 
Saturday  next.  Its  province  would  be  to  decide  In 
regard  to  Egyptian  finances,  but  no  decision  which 
it  might  form  would  be  of  any  force  until  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  give  its  assent. 

The  chronic  distrust  in  Italy  regarding  French 
designs  in  Africa  is  again  very  apparent  in  the 
comments  of  the  Italian  press  on  recent  events  in 
Morocco.  The  i)apers  declare  that  the  object  of 


France  in  encouraging  the  impudent  pretensions  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Wazan,  and  in  making  a  naval  de¬ 
monstration  off  the  coast  of  Morocco,  is  to  over¬ 
throw  Sultan  Muley  Hassan  and  the  Fileli  dynasty 
in  favor  of  the  Sheriff  of  Wazan,  who  is  now  their 
accomplice,  and  would  then  be  their  tool  in  effect¬ 
ing  a  French  protectorate  over  Morocco.  The  ul¬ 
timate  design  of  France,  these  papers  say,  is  to 
secure  control  of  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterrane- 
of  which  Tangier  is  as  much  the  key  as  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  itself.  Italy,  as  well  as  every 
power  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  vitally 
interested  in  preventing  this  control,  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  demand  a  reprisal  in  the  shape  of  an  Italian 
occupation  of  Tripoli.  That  country,  they  say,  be¬ 
longs  to  Italy  by  geographical  position  quite  as 
much  as  Algiers  belongs  to  France,  and  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  Italy  should  have  a  firm  foothold  on  the 
south  Mediterranean  coast  to  watch  and  foil  the 
colonizing,  or  rather  buccaneering  schemes  of 
France.  It  is  said  that  Signor  P.  8.  Mancini,  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  very  favora¬ 
bly  disposed  toward  an  effort  to  obtain  Tripoli 
from  Turkey,  either  by  diplomacy  or  arms,  but 
that  he  hestitates  in  consequence  of  suggestions 
lately  received  from  Italy’s  partners  in  the  tripar¬ 
tite  alliance,  Germany  and  Austria.  Those  powers 
are  just  now  very  desirous  of  obtaining  a  concord 
by  which  free  trade  shall  be  guaranteed  at  all 
Asiatic  and  African  ports  held  by  European  powers, 
and  Franco  is  an  essential  party  to  such  a  concord 
because  of  her  recent  s^’quisltions  in  Tonquin. 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Kalnoky  have  there¬ 
fore  sent  urgent  hints  to  Sig.  Mancini  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  France. 

Egyptian  affairs  are  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 
Twenty-one  pilgrims  have  arrived  at  Suaklm  from 
Khartoum.  They  left  Khartoum  on  May  26,  and 
say  that  the  town  at  that  time  was  safe  and  had  a 
full  supply  of  provisions. 

In  the  British  Commons,  June  20th,  Lord  Ed- 
mond  Fltzmaurice  said  that  the  last  news  received 
from  Gen.  Gordon  was  of  the  date  of  April  12th. 
Twenty  messengers  had  been  sent  to  Gen.  Gordon 
by  different  routes.  One  messenger  who  went  up 
the  Nile  by  boat  succeeded  in  entering  Khartoum. 
On  his  return,  liearing  Gen.  Gordon’s  answer  to 
the  Government  messages,  he  was  pursued  by  the 
rebels  and  killed. 

The  Mahdi,  according  to  advices  from  Cairo,  has 
again  written  to  the  Mudir  of  Dongola  summoning 
him  to  espouse  his  cause.  If  he  acquiesces  in  this 
demand  he  is  to  be  made  the  Governor  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  and  will  be  allowed  to  keep  all  the  taxes  for 
himself.  If  he  refuses,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Mahdi  will  be  sent  to  him,  and  the  Mudir  and  all 
belonging  to  him  will  be  killed.  Merchants  ac- 
(piainted  with  Dongola  assert  that  the  Governor  is 
entirely  devoted  to  El  Mahdi.  They  say  he  may 
pretend  to  make  a  slight  resistance  to  the  rebels, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Excellent  Reaalta. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Willis,  Eliot,  Me.,  says:  “Horaford’s 
Acid  Phosphate  gives  most  excellent  results.” 

Pdbe  Cod-Livkb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  soa-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  It  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chappeo  Hands,  pimples  and  r«igh  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J cTNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabo  4  Oo. 

New  York,  Monday,  June  23,  1884. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $3,033,575  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $10,029,075  against  $8,982,900  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $9,381,260  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$2,830.5(K);  the  B|iecio  is  up  $2,661,200;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $269,000;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  down  $413,500, 
and  the  circulation  is  increased  $58,300. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest  Lowest.  1883 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

American  Cable . 

American  Express  . . 

Bankers'  and  Merchants’  Tel . . 

Bur..  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern.. 

Canada  Southern  . 

Canadian  PaclOc . 


Central  PaclQc  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ist  preL . 

Chicago  and  Alton . . 


Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  prel.... 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul.  ... 
Chicago,  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret.... 


Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 

Cleveland,  0.,  C.  &  Indianapolis... 

Colorado  Coal . 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal . 


Denver  &  Bio  Orande 
Dubuque  and  Sioux  Cltj 
E.  Teun.,  Va.,  &  Georgia 


Illinois  Central . 

Ind.,  Bloom.  4i  Western 
Lake  Erie  &  Western.... 


Long  Island 


Maryland  Coal. 


Michigan  Central  . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  pret.. 

Mlnneai<olls  k  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  Pret . 

Missouri  PaclUc . 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas . 

Mobile  4c  Uhlo .  . 


New  Jersey  Central 


New  York  4c  New  England  .. 
New  York,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis. 


New  York,  Lack,  k  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  4c  Western . 

New  York,  L.  £.  and  Western  pret.. 


Northern  Paclllc  pret . .  — 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  .  . 

Ohio  Souinern  . 

Ontario  k  Western . 

Oregon  improvement . 


Oregon  k  Transcontinental.... 


Peoria.  Dec»tur  k  Evansville. . 

Philadelphia  4c  Beading . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Companr. 


Keasselaer  and  Saratoga.. 
Richmond  and  Allegheny. 


Rochester  4c  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  4c  San  Francisco  pret . 


St.  Paul  k  Omaha  pret . 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  k  Manitoba 


Union  PaclQc . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  4c  Pacific . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  k  Pacific  pret.. 


Western  Union  Telegraph  .... 

*  Western  Union  Telegraph .  66. 


*  Ex -dividend. 
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Facts  are  Stubborn  Things. 

Is  there  anything  in  any  of  the  numerous 
advertisements  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  to 
show  that  the  Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  and 
Tartaric  Acid  as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream  of 
Tartar?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slight¬ 
est  insinuation  in  those  advertisements,  that 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  contains 
anything  but  the  purest  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  small  portion 
of  flour  as  a  preservative? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid  produce  a  cheap 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compared.  In 
the  practical  test  of  baking,  with  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  Carbonic  Add  Gas  generated  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  expensive  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Use  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,  and 
judge  for  yourself  of  its  superiority. 
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